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in atomics too 
».. Industry will 
rely on 


Plessey 


The Plessey Company Limited 
liford - Essex 


raw materials - actuation and control - instrumentation 


electronics - hydraulics - mechanics 
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The Plessey contribution to this 

vast work is largely concerned 

with control equipment and 

precision instrumentation. 

A current example of the vital 

role these products are designed to 
play is to be found at Calder Hall— 
location of the world’s first 

nuclear power plant. 

The efficiency of this establishment is 
dependent upon certain specialised 
detection equipment supplied by 
Plessey, designed and produced in 
collaboration with the U.K.A.E.A. 
Industrial Group at Risley. 

To cater on a broader basis for the 
future planning and production of 
kindred instrumentation, a new 
company—Plessey Nucleonics Limited 


—has been formed. 
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THE ONLY ANSWER... 


At Kellogg House the problem has been 
trying to “put a quart into a pint pot”, This 
situation developed even though the Kellogg 
International Corporation anticipated an 
expansion of the petroleum and petrochemical 
industries. To provide additional engineering 
services for this expansion, four years ago 
the Kellogg International Corporation moved 
from the City to offices nearly three times as 
large at Kellogg House in the West End. 
Since then, the Kellogg International Cor- 
poration engineers have participated in the 
expansion of the petroleum and petrochemical 
organisations in the United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Germany, Yugoslavia, the 
Near East, South Africa, Australia and even 
Canada. To supply material and equipment 
for these projects, the Purchasing and 
Procurement Groups at Kellogg House have 
been dealing with over four hundred British 
manufacturers. Now the offices at Kellogg 
House can no longer house our steadily grow- 
ing staff. Doubling the size of Kellogg House 
is the only answer to maintaining our high 
standards of engineering services. 
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Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE « CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH SQ, LONDON * W.I. 


SOCIETE KELLOGG ~ PARIS 8 
THE CANADIAN KELLOGG CO LTD : TORONTO 


KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN - NEW YORK ¢ zs : 
M 
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He’s enjoying 
Sabena’s traditional 


courtesy and service 


DAILY TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHTS 
Tickets and information at your local travel agency 
or Sabena offices in the major European cities 
and Paris, 19 rue de la Paix, "Phone RIC 47.47 
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latex 


Painting is easy now. Poinfs 
made with Dow Latex are easy 
to apply, fast drying, have no 
paint odor. They dry to a tough, 
scrubbable finish, yet rinse out 
of brush or roller with plain 
water, 













: nother example of Dow 
at work with industry to make 
better products for you. 


is just one member of the 
Bily.of Dow plastics that 
NGing color and conven- 
e to your everyday living. 
Hundreds of other basic chemi- 
cals and magnesium, the world's 
fightest structural metal, are also 
thy. Dow to manufac- 
fers Mroughout the world. Here 
~~ Ts chemistry working with industry 
in the continuing search for im- 
proved methods and materials, 
improved products for you. 





For more information about Dow 
products, contact your repre- 
sentative in England or write to 
Dow, Dept. 310-N, 





you can depend on DOW PLASTICS 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED «© Zurich, Switzerlond 
Tokyo, Japan + Midlond, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowintc! 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED + Montevideo, Urugucy 
Mexico, D.F...¢ Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. »* Cable: Dowpano™ 
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Men who guide the destinies of the 
world wear Rolex watches 


YOu MAY NEVER come into personal contact 
with these men, but you cannot remain 
ignorant of them. The whole gigantic net- 
work of news ensures that even their slightest 
words and actions are immediately reported. 
Because they are so important they are, in- 
escapably, the best known men in the world. 

We cannot mention their names. It would 
not be fitting to do so, for they include 


service chiefs—the people who feel the pulse 
of our times. But next time you see their 
pictures, take a look at something you might 
not normally notice—the watch on their 
wrists. That watch will most likely have been 
made by Rolex of Geneva. 

To these men, reliable service is a matter of 
course. We are proud that for a watch that will 
play its part fittingly in their daiiy lives, they 


royalty, the heads of States, great statesmen, 





A ROLEX 
RED SEAL 
CHRONOMETER 


THE ROLEX WATCH CO 






The Rolex Oyster Perpetual—culmination 
of three Rolex triumphs. In 1910 Rolex 
gained their first Official Timing Certificate 
for a wrist-chronometer. Now Rolex have 
produced over 250,000 Officially Certified 
wrist-chronometers—three times as many as 
the rest of the Swiss watch industry com- 
bined. In 1926 Rolex invented the Oyster 
watch-case, the first truly waterproof case in 
the world and still the finest. This rugged 
and sturdy Oyster protects the movement 
permanently, from water, dust and dirt. In 
1931 Rolex invented the first ‘‘rotor”’ self- 
winding mechanism. A new refinement of 
this Perpetual ‘“‘rotor” powers the Oyster 
Perpetual, silently and automatically, actu- 
ated by every slightest movement of the wrist. 


look, with complete confidence, to Rolex. 


A landmark 


in the history of C : 


Time measurement 


Me 





a 


The Rolex Oyster Perpetual Datejust, the most remark- 
able achievement in watchmaking. Every Datejust is 
awarded an Official Timing Certificate by a Swiss Inst#- 
tute for Official Timekeeping with the mention ‘‘ Especially 
good results.” This accuracy is protected by the famous 
Oyster case.Thirty years ago the Oyster case won fame as 
the first waterproof watch on the wrist of a Channel swim- 
mer. In 1953 tt withstood the rigours of the successful British 
Everest Expedition. It protects the movement from all 
hazards, The watch is self-wound by the Perpetual 
“‘yotor’’ mechanism, another Rolex invention, that makes 


for even greater accuracy. The date is shown on the dial, 


changing automatically every midnight, and magnified by 
a “‘Cyclops”’ lens for easy reading. 







A ROLEX 
RED SEAL 
CHRONOMETER 





. LIMITED (H. Wilsdorf, Founder and Chairman), GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, and 1 GREEN STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 


. @nd THE AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORPORATION, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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... we're the specialists behind the scenes 





We make steel and roll it into steel sheets and 


tinplate, which are then sold to manufacturers in 
Britain and abroad. 


So you won’t see our name stamped on anything you 
buy, though you may be surrounded by articles 
made from our materials. 


| 
We say this because we make a quarter of the nation’s 


steel sheets and a quarter of its tinplate, right from 
the raw material. 


Products made from our steel are everywhere: the 
steel sheets for motor-car bodies, filing cabinets, and 
ail hundreds of other articles; the laminations in your 
a vacuum cleaner and in the electric motor of the office 
lift; and the steel parts of the lift itself, 


The tins containing your food may be made from 
our tinplate. R.T.B. steel may also have been used 
for the springs of your grocer’s van and for your 
stainless steel ware; and your domestic water supply 
=" may come to you from one of our tanks. 


Richard Thomas 


= & Baldwins Lid 


FIRST IN EUROPE TO MODERNIZE PRODUCTION OF STEEL SHEETS & TINPLATE 
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You can start your business tri 


ee you're in America 






FARES AND DOLLAR CREDITS FOR ONBOARD EXPENSES PAYABLE 
IN STERLING 





Unite. Shots Lines 





the moment you step on board 


IN THE PERFECT ATMOSPHERE 
FOR BUSINESS CONTACTS * 


ALL THE THINGS that say ““America” — 
the easy courtesy of the Deep South, the 
streamlined efficiency, the glamour, the glit- 
ter, the heart-warming friendliness—all these 
are yours only two hours away from London! 

Over the fifty feet of gangplank on to the 
famed ‘“‘United States” or her running-mate 
the “‘America” and you’re in America; the 
luxury, the hospitality and the gaiety of this 
friendly country surround you. 

And if you’re a businessman, remember 
that here is the perfect atmosphere to lay 
the foundations of a really successful busi- 
ness trip. In informal, friendly surroundings 
you meet the men who might make all the 
difference. The extra reserve of speed of the 
“United States” (the Blue Riband holder) 
helps you, too, for it means that she has an 
outstanding record for punctuality. And if 
you have a business appointment soon after 
you land, that’s important! 

But there’s fun aboard, too, lots of it. 
You'll find unexcelled food and superb 
wine, magnificent cinemas equipped with 
CinemaScope, top-grade orchestras, every 
“keep-fit” facility, well-stocked libraries, 
and, of course, just rest and relaxation if 
you prefer. Yes, the few days that separate 
you from New York pass all too quickly. 
You travel fast in the utmost comfort when 
you travel by United States Lines. 


+ IMPORTANT 
MEMO TO A BUSINESSMAN 


As a British businessman, you have great advan- 
tages to reap if you travel by United States Lines. 
You have time, first of all, to adjust yourself to 
the American atmosphere and the American 
tempo before you arrive in New York. 

And, most important, a fresh contact is more 
easily made under the sociable conditions aboard 
ship than over an office desk; the people you 
meet may turn out to be more than just good 
friends—they may be useful friends. 





SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W.1 
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at each Area Gas Board you will find 
engineers with a surprising knowledge of it. 
Through a National Committee they 

pool their experience with their 
colleagues up and down the country. 

They have access to International 
information on gas for all purposes 
through a comprehensive Information 
Bureau in London. 

Behind them highly qualified research 

and development teams maintained by the 
Gas Industry constantly increase 
fundamental knowledge on the smokeless 
and efficient usage of gas. 

So it is that these Industrial Gas 

Engineers. at the Area Gas Boards do 

not walk alone !— 

You can benefit from this exceptional 
technical service organisation of which 


they are a part. . 


consult your area gas board 


MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION'S COAL 


The Gas Council, | Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1 
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It is lead 


that gives the 


electric 
storage battery 
its power 


and reliability 





A copy of « Applications 

of Lead: Lead for Batteries ”’ 

will be sent on request 

Other ‘* Applications of Lead ’’ 
publications include ** Lead in Cable 
Manufacture ” and * Lead Paints Today ” 


LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
Eagle House, Jermyn Street, London, $.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall 4175 Telegrams: Ukleadman, Piccy, London 
DAIs 
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FASHIONED FOR NOW... 
AND THE FUTURE 


Some day, of course, all watches will 
be self-winding. For Mido, that day is 
now — every Mido watch is self- 
winding. And what beautiful exam- 
ples of watchmaking they are! De- 
signed out of sheer fashion excitement, engineered for worry- 
free performance — 100% waterproof, shock-protected, anti- 
magnetic, unbreakable mainspring! Wear a Mido when you 
will, where you will — nothing can dismay it. And Mido gives 
you the privilege of choosing from the world’s largest se- 
lection of self-winding watches — strikingly handsome mo- 
dels for men...the tiniest self-winding watches for women. 
See them at better jewellers everywhere. 
2 
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The Watch You Never Have to Wind 


@ SELF-WINDING @ 100%, WATERPROOF QSHOCK-PROTECTED QANTI-MAGNETIC @ UNGREAKASLE MAINGPRING 





Mido watches are sold and serviced in 65 countries throughout the world. 
Mido Watch Company. Bienne, Switzerland 
Mido Watch Company of America, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.¥. 
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Aerial view of 


THE HOME OF ~~ 
WALPAMUR PAINTS 


For fifty years The Walpamur Company Limited, at 


their vast works in Darwen, Lancashire, have made 






paints, enamels and varnishes of the very highest 
quality to meet every conceivable need. Meticulous 
a BS : ———— . control at each stage of manufacture makes no small 
S27 ECE C{ contribution to the international reputation these pro- 
ducts have earned and their acceptance as the standard 


by which others are judged. 





BY APPOINTMENT. 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


THE WALPAMUR CO LIMITED 
. DARWEN & LONDON 


on Depots and Branches throughout the Country 


W508 
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PRODUCTS: 
Pig ron; Billet, Stab, Sheet Bar: 
Bar, Shape, Wire Rod, Rail, Hoop, 
Plate, Hot Rolled Sheet, Cold Rolled 
Sheet, Galvanized Sheet and By- 
Products 


FUJI IRON « STEEL CO.,LTD. 


NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 
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Let us be fr nk... 


Good cigarettes are expensive. Quite expensive enough in 
our estimation. We are resolved, therefore, not to allow the 
additional tax on cigarettes to increase the price of Abdulla 
NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA. 

Twenty NumsBer Seven will still cost no more than four 
shillings. We shall lose much of our normal profit. That is our 
contribution: and we shall be asking you, for your part, to 
accept an infinitesimal reduction in the length of your cigarettes. 
A reduction of one millimetre, less than half the thickness of a 
matchstick—sominute,infact,asto beunnoticeable. Thequality 
of the cigarettes remains unchanged . . . superlative as always. 


NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA 
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STILL 4/= 


“ABDULLA = 
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110 in the Boiler Shop 


2) S) 9) 9) 5) 9) 9) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) 6)5)5)S)5) 
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N MATTERS OF sound measurement the 
] word ‘phon’ will crop up very often, 
because this is the unit of measurement 
which acoustic engineers use to assess the 
loudness of sounds. 

Let’s look at a few examples of noises ex- 
pressed in terms of phons. A pneumatic 
tool nearby would have a phon value of about 
105, whilst a quiet street gives only 45; in an 
express train the reading would be about 80, 
compared with 20 for a rustle of leaves. In 
a boiler-making shop, the high rating of 110 
makes the noise almost unbearable. 

The human ear compares noises on a log- 
arithmic scale so that a noise of 70 phons 
sounds 50% below one of 80 phons. 

Those examples are perhaps sufficient to 
show the extent to which noise is with us 
most of the time. But sound, like heat, must 
be kept in its place, and much can be done 
in factories and offices to ensure that excessive 
and unwarranted noise is reduced to a rea- 


sonable level. The best way to do this is by 
sound absorbing treatment of the walls and 
ceilings because these surfaces intensify noise 
by reflection. By way of example, the normal 
painted plaster wall to be found in many offices 
absorbs only 2% of the sound impinging on it. 

Compare this with a modern acoustic tile 
which has an infinitely higher sound absorp- 
tion. 

Newalls (Reg’d Brand) Paxtile is such a 
product and has a 75% sound absorption 
and combines an extremely pleasing appear- 
ance with the added virtue of being incom- 
bustible and vermin-proof; it also affords 
effective heat insulation. Our skill and 
experience and our well equipped Sound Lab- 
oratory are entirely at your service to investi- 
gate any noise or acoustic problem on which 
you may need help. We invite correspondence 
on this subject and will be pleased to submit 
suggestions, designs and estimates based on a 
careful appraisal of your particular problem. 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD ° Washington * Co. Durham 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
Offices and Depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, 


BELFAST, BRISTOL AND CARDIFF. 


AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 
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Aerial view of 


THE HOME OF ~~~ 
VALPAMUR PAINTS 





For fifty years The Walpamur Company Limited, at 
mn their vast works in Darwen, Lancashire, have made 
. paints, enamels and varnishes of the very highest 
quality to meet every conceivable need. Meticulous 
ey ——— control at each stage of manufacture makes no small 
a Wi, . contribution to the international reputation these pro- 
ducts have earned and their acceptance as the standard 


ay AM Th , by which others are judged. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


THE WALPAMUR CO LIMITED 
DARWEN & LONDON 


os ; Depots and Branches throughout the Country 
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Good cigarettes are expensive. Quite expensive enough in 
our estimation. We are resolved, therefore, not to allow the 
additional tax on cigarettes to increase the price of Abdulla 
NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA. 

Twenty NuMBER SEVEN will still cost no more than four 
shillings. We shall lose much of our normal profit. That is our 
contribution: and we shall be asking you, for your part, to 
accept an infinitesimal reduction in the length of your cigarettes. 
A reduction of one millimetre, less than half the thickness of a 
matchstick—so minute, infact,asto beunnoticeable. Thequality 
of the cigarettes remains unchanged . . . superlative as always. 


NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA 
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110 in the Boiler Shop 


N MATTERS OF sound measurement the 
word ‘phon’ will crop up very often, 





PRODUCTS: 
Pig ron; Billet, Slab, Sheet Bar: 
Bar, Shape, Wire Rod, Rail, Hoop, 
Plate, Hot Rolled Sheet, Cold Rolled 
Sheet, Galvanized Sheet and By- 
Products 


FUJI IRON ¢ STEEL CO.,LTD. 


NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 





sonable level. The best way to do this is by 
sound absorbing treatment of the walls and 
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because this is the unit of measurement 
which acoustic engineers use to assess the 
loudness of sounds. 

Let’s look at a few examples of noises ex- 
pressed in terms of phons. A pneumatic 
tool nearby would have a phon value of about 
105, whilst a quiet street gives only 45; in an 
express train the reading would be about 80, 
compared with 20 for a rustle of leaves. In 
a boiler-making shop, the high rating of 110 
makes the noise almost unbearable. 

The human ear compares noises on a log- 
arithmic scale so that a noise of 70 phons 
sounds 50% below one of 80 phons. _ 

Those examples are perhaps sufficient to 
show the extent to which noise is with us 
most of the time. But sound, like heat, must 
be kept in its place, and much can be done 
in factories and offices to ensure that excessive 
and unwarranted noise is reduced to a rea- 


ceilings because these surfaces intensify noise 
by reflection. By way of example, the normal 
painted plaster wall to be found in many offices 
absorbs only 2% of the sound impinging on it. 

Compare this with a modern acoustic tile 
which has an infinitely higher sound absorp- 
tion. 

Newalls (Reg’d Brand) Paxtile is such a 
product and has a 75% sound absorption 
and combines an extremely pleasing appear- 
ance with the added virtue of being incom- 
bustible and vermin-proof; it also affords 
effective heat insulation. Our skill and 
experience and our well equipped Sound Lab- 
oratory are entirely at your service to investi- 
gate any noise or acoustic problem on which 
you may need help. We invite correspondence 
on this subject and will be pleased to submit 
suggestions, designs and estimates based on a 
careful appraisal of your particular problem. 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD °* Washington *° Co. Durham 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


Offices 
BELFAST, BRISTOL AND CARDIFF. 


and Depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, 
AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 
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Save? What for? Few of the up-and-coming generation 


have ever known a rainy day: is it surprising that many do not think to save? Yet the need for 


saving, regular saving, is great—in their own interests and in the Country’s. 


How best to save? Life Assurance—the greatest single source of regular 
personal saving—offers protection for the newly married, provision for the newly born, 
and security in later years. People save for the future through Life Assurance, 
because of a confidence justified by a long record of integrity and sound management. 


ee od 


a ife Assu ran ce a safeguard of real prosperity 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London. Established 1889. 
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A Daniel for Defence? 


<< 
Ss far as I can judge the future,” said the Prime Minister at 


Norwich last week, “the more immediate threat to our 

country’s existence is competition in export markets rather 
than a world war.” Once again, it must be suggested, Sir Anthony 
seems to have been whispering words of some moment. He was almost 
certainly foreshadowing the Government’s hope of a substantial 
long-term cut in Britain’s defence programme. 

This hope of a long-term cut must be sharply distinguished from 
the settled programme of immediate economies. Those immediate 
economies—the £100 million of civil and military cuts promised for 
this financial year—are now being painfully worked out behind the 
scenes ; the closing of Scapa Flow seems to be one example of these 
pinchpenny cuts, and Mr Macmillan is expected to announce a tidy 
package of others next month. The longer-term, larger but very 
much vaguer project arises from a quite separate question. Can 
Britain afford, the Government is asking itself, to spend £1,600 
million a year on defence and £2,500 million a year on the social 
services, not only now but for ever? The answer it wants to give 
is that although it is “politically impossible” to degut the social 
services, it may at last be “ politically realistic” to consider reorgani- 
sation of defence on a significantly cheaper basis. To that end 
it apparently hopes that, after detailed and forward-looking study, it 
might be able to announce a fairly drastic reorganisation of the defence 
programme next autumn or winter, even although it would be a 
reorganisation the effects of which would not work through into the 
economy for another one to three years. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the wisdom of this 
hope, but there are certain preliminary things that obviously need to 
be said about it. One’s immediate reaction is that, because of the 
circumstances under which the hope has been conceived, it could be 
very unwise indeed. There are some important traps to be avoided. 
It is not true to say that Britain is faced with either military or economic 
competition ; it is faced with both. There is nothing in the new 
balance of forces in the world to justify any dismantling of western 
defences, however much they may have to be remodelled to meet 
modern needs. The primary test of any changes in the defence 
programme must be whether they make Britain stronger or weaker, 
in concert with its allies. Any reappraisal of the defence programme 
ought to be based upon a calculated assessment, not of the “ imme- 
diacy” of the military as against the economic threat, but of the 
military threat itself. The Government has to judge what military 
contingencies we and our allies have to be ready to meet, and to 
decide what forces, and what kind of armament, are together required. 
There must be a defence policy, based on military not economic 
needs. When this has been plainly stated, and only when it has, 
discussion can turn to a separate but equally pressing problem : the 
mechanism through which the Government may seek to arrive at a 
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decision, both in broad outline and in detail as between 
ihe different arms and services. If the Government is 
going to carry out the right sort of reappraisal—based 
upon something more than the undoubted conveniences 
of parsimony at this time—it is very important that it 
should also get the mechanism for re-appraising 
right. 

There are’ three possible mechanisms. One is after 
open and extensive public debate of present and 
future service roles and (possible) anachronisms. That, 
perhaps to the embarrassment of the Administration, 
seems to be the American way—with press leakages 
10 help it. The system of a newspaper war between 
the army and air force, with generals deliberately hand- 
ing out “ internal memoranda ” that accuse airmen of 
arrogantly wasting the taxpayer's money, may seem 
shocking to British serving officers; yet the fact 
remains that the press—-and through it Congress—is 
now much better equipped to debate the long-term 
problem of defence appropriations in America than are 
the press and Parliament in this country. In Britain, 
however, an extension of this system is inconceivable. 
The struggle between the services, though at its roots 
‘no Jess bitter than in America, will go on behind the 
scenes and therefore (more or less) in private. 


* 


The second, and more British, way in which the 
possibilities of a new look in defence may be hammered 
oui is by intra~-Cabinet struggle—a friendly see-saw 
between two schools, who might conveniently and 
respectively be called the “economisers” and the 
defenders of defence. The economisers, in this 
instance, will presumably be led by Mr Macmillan, who 
has publicly styled himself a “ poacher turned game- 
keeper ” ; the political defenders of defence will include 
not only the individual service Ministers but also the 
Minister of Defence himself. The likely agenda for the 
struggles will probably be for the Minister of Defence, 
briefed by the individual services, to go before some 
Cabinet committee to say that an annual expenditure 
of £1,600 million is the irreplaceable minimum for 
security ; for the members of the Cabinet committee, 
who see the relevant papers only in their spare time 
between running their own departments, to say that a 
cut of {x million is economically essential and to 
suggest ways in which it might be effected ; and for the 
Minister then to shuffle back and forth between the 
Cabinet and the service chiefs until some compromise 
is reached. 

The more one ruminates on this system, the working 
of which must depend very largely on the strength 
of ceriain personalities at certain particular meetings 
instead of through the length of their working day, the 
more one doubts its efficacy. The third and surely 
better way would be to centralise attempts at reorgan- 
isation in the hands of the Minister of Defence himself 
—who should, however, be initially associated neither 
with the school of “ economisers ” nor with that of the 
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“defenders of defence.” It may be that, working full 
time on the job, he would find that the long-term curs 
of which the Government dreams are quite inconsistent 
with security ; it may be, on the contrary, that he would 
achieve bigger economies than the pressure of Mr 
Macmillan and Sir Anthony at particular and scattered 
meetings is likely to do. But, whichever way his 
decision lay, it would surely have more chance of being 
the right one than any compromise arrived at under 
the system of group bargaining. The argument that is 
often entered against this proposal—that an impossible 
situation arises if a Minister of Defence is expected to 
be constantly at loggerheads with his Admirals. 
Generals and Air Marshals—is not valid. Aggrieved 
Admirals, Generals and Air Marshals can be made to 
toe the line ; they do not go on strike ; and individually 
they are replaceable in their office. 


* 


The difficulty in the way of this third mechanism 
is, quite frankly, the tradition of the Ministry of 
Defence, as established over the last five years. Lord 
Alexander set the tone for a Conservative Minister of 
Defence to be a defender of defence ; in his day, that 
tone was probably needed. Mr Macmillan—the self- 
confessed “ poacher ”’—carried on the tradition ; but 
he was only holding the portfolio while under training 
as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd, although his tenure was also cut short, broke 
some way from the tradition ; he will go down to history 
as the man who, single-handed, abolished the British 
battleship. The present Minister of Defence is Sir 
Walter Monckton. 

It is inevitable that the argument should come down 
to personalities here. But that argument can perhaps 
best be framed in the form of a question. Into which 
of two roles might Sir Walter be supposed to fit more 
easily ? As an arbitrator seeking to effect a friendly 
compromise (both between the individual services and 
within the Cabinet), with the minimum of ill will but 
also the minimum of new thought among all 
concerned ? Or as a tough Daniel come to the defence 
dilemma, scorning all compromise in the search for 
truth, eager (as one Tory has put it) to do battle against 
prejudice in the Navy, stupidity in the Army, and 
arrogance in the RAF—if, of course, he should find, on 
close examination, that those often-alleged defects do 
in fact exist ? The implication is obvious. Sir Walter 
has great talents and virtues, which have been of signal 
service to the country in the past and can continue to 
be so in the future. But, if the Prime Minister’s speech 
at Norwich last week presaged what one thinks it 
presaged, and despite the disadvantage of yet another 
change in this key office, the £1,600 million question 
must be asked. Might it not be better if Sir Walter 
were to play out in some other department the last acts 
of that long and mysterious morality play which is now 


universally known in Whitehall as Waiting for 
Goddard ? 
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India and Pakistan 


O two countries need to co-exist in peace more 

than India and Pakistan. Free Asia’s two greatest 
states can enjoy neither freedom nor peace except in 
common. For each there is no more vital interest than 
that the other should go forward in stability, no delu- 
sion more fatal than the idea of profiting if the other 
should founder. In both Delhi and Karachi there are 
perceptive men who know this ; but today their voices 
are almost drowned by a shrill clamour. Relations 
between the two countries have worsened in the past 
twelve months to a degree that is not fully understood 
either in the West or, it may be added, in the two 
republics themselves. 

The political leaders and press of India have taken 
keen offence at Pakis- 
tan’s adhesion to the 
Baghdad defence pact. NDeAFGHAN. Co 
Those of Pakistan have yr + 
asserted their claim to , 
Kashmir with mount- 
ing anger ever since 
the Soviet rulers visited 
Srinagar and _pro- 
claimed it to be uncon- 
ditionally Indian pro- 
perty. This month’s 
Commonwealth con- eT 
ference will be clouded | lameness 
by the prospect of 
Pakistan calling on the Security Council to debate 
Kashmir once more, and by the new harshness of the 
Indian attitude on Kashmir. Recent border clashes in 
both east and west have helped to heighten the tension. 
And in the last few months Hindus have been pouring 
out of East Pakistan in distressing numbers, which 
reached a peak of 55,000 in March. 

All but the most responsible politicians and news- 
papers in each country have accompanied these events 
with a high-pitched antiphonal chorus of abuse. An 
outsider might be forgiven for thinking the two nations 
on the brink of war. Mercifully, he would be wrong. 
Their antagonism is by no means as taut as that 
between Israel and its neighbours. During May they 
were able to confer quietly in Delhi about financial 
issues and in Dacca about the Hindu flight from East 
Bengal—two meetings which revealed that there is still 
on both sides a submerged current of conciliation. But 
the operative word is “still.” The present danger is 
not of war, but of a drift into final irreconcilability. 

In commenting on this sad situation, Britons 
should be cautious, for attempts to be helpful are 
liable to be branded as condescension. Yet there is 
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a plain duty for those who wish both India and Pakistan 
well to analyse their problems in terms of common 
Sense, and to put forward possible solutions. Only the 











communist powers stand to gain from playing them off 
against each other. 

There is a deal of rubble for the bulldozer of 
common sense to clear away. In Britain and in the 
West generally, there has been a tendency to present 
a false choice—between automatically backing Pakistan, 
as an ally, against India and automatically backing 
India against Pakistan because so much depends on 
India’s courageous effort to overcome poverty by demo- 
cratic methods. It is vital to avoid such partisanship, 
for the first interest of each country is to live in friend- 
ship with the other. Again, no sensible Indian should 
argue that Pakistan’s decision to align itself defensively 
with other nations against pressure from the north sets 


up a barrier to 
3-71 KASHMIR Mies so) CO-existence; neutral 
, Sweden enjoys inti- 


CHINA..| mate friendship with 


Norway and Denmark, 
both members of the 
North Atlantic alliance. 
Nor should any sen- 
sible Pakistani regard 
as “betrayal” the re- 
fusal of his country’s 


allies to endorse its 


Kashmir is now divided between : : . 
India and Pakistan by the cease- claims against India. 
fire line of January 1, 1949. If the South East 


Asian treaty were mis- 
construed in this way, Pakistan in turn would, for 
example, have to side wholeheartedly with France over 
North Africa. 

Above all, good sense dictates that if the two republics 
are to get along together they will have to stop 
excoriating old wrongs. It is obviously too much to 
expect that the injuStices and bestialities of 1947 should 
already be forgotten; but the public men and jour- 
nalists who dwell on them for political purposes are 
acting against their countries’ interests. Neither India 
nor Pakistan—nor, indeed, Britain—can disclaim a 
responsibility for those tragic events, and each public 
evocation of them merely diminishes the prospects of 
reconciliation. What is required is more attention to 
the future and less to the past. This is nowhere more 
true than in Kashmir. 

Present realities and future needs make both govern- 
ments’ attitudes to Kashmir untenable. India’s claim 
that the four million Kashmiris have freely chosen to be 
ruled from Delhi does not stand up to examination. A 
legalistic attitude ironically akin to the Portuguese posi- 
tion on Goa has cost India good will throughout free 
Asig as well as in other continents. Pakistan’s insistence 
that Kashmir’s diverse inhabitants must choose en bloc 
between Delhi and Karachi has also been lacking in 
reality. Jammu and Ladakh have as little wish to join 
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Pakistan as the north-western areas have to join India. 
There is surely everything to be said for keeping the 
number of people involved in any final settlement down 
to the minimum. Common sense suggests that 
only the inhabitants of the Jhelum valley should be 
asked to vote freely on their own future. It also sug- 
gests that, after the bitter conflicts of the past decade, 
they should not be confined to opting for India or 
Pakistan. Why should they not be allowed—at least in 
the first instance—to choose local autonomy, and try 
to achieve self-sufficiency by recovering their natural 
trade link with Pakistan while retaining Indian tourist 
traffic ? 

Any such solution would require both India and 
Pakistan to modify their claims. For India, however, it 
would also mean relinquishing its military hold on the 
valley. But two points arise here to which India seems 
to have given little thought as yet. First, if—as it main- 
tains—the valley Kashmiris have freely accepted its 
rule already, India can lose nothing of substance and 
will gain much in moral terms if it lets them freely 
demonstrate that acceptance to the world. Secondly— 
supposing that the vote goes the other way—is the 
retention of this charming but remote valley worth the 
frightful price that India is paying for it ? 

That price seems never to have been fully totted up 
in Delhi. It is not just a matter of subsidising a rickety 
regime in a state arbitrarily split across its economic 
grain, and of maintaining expensive armed forces out 
on a strategically irrelevant limb. There is a less easily 
measured but vastly bigger debit item: the loss to 
India not only of Pakistan’s friendship but also of Paki- 
stan’s internal stability—which India ought to cherish 
beyond rubies. 

For what is it that drives India to spend on arms 
sums that might decide the success or failure of its 
great economic plans? It is not fear of a cold-blooded, 
full scale invasion from Pakistan. The Pakistanis, out- 
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numbered five to one, lacking in basic economic 
resources and communications, sundered by a thousand 
miles of Indian territory, are simply not a contender in 
such a fight, with or without American defence aid. 
India knows this, and knows that the Pakistanis know 
it, too. What India fears is that wild men might gain 
power in Pakistan and might, if only to divert attention 
from their incompetence, make a sudden thrust at Srina- 
gar or some such target, hoping for a cheap victory but 
in fact embroiling the two republics fatally. 

Yet India’s present Kashmir policy is exactly calcu- 
lated to increase the risk, today still negligible, of this 
occurring. As long as the Srinagar valley is blatantly 
denied the political freedom that India itself enjoys, 
the cry of “liberation” can always be raised in Paki- 
stan, and the voice of sanity drowned. .Kashmir does 
not account for all the vendettas and scrambling for 
places that disfigure Pakistan’s parliamentary life, but 
it does make these political ills almost impossible to 
cure. And who will doubt that the recent Hindu exodus 
from East Bengal reflects the fact that, against the back- 
ground of tension provided by Kashmir, local Muslim 
bullies have felt free to strike or threaten without much 
fear of retribution from their authorities ? 

Indians may feel that they are being asked to lean 
over backwards in dealing with Pakistan. So they are. 
That is always the way when a strong state and a smaller 
one live cheek by jowl. One is tempted to beg Indians 
to consider the sad past and the cordial present relations 
between the United Kingdom and the Irish Republic. 
No Dubliner today can be heard complaining bitterly 
that his state is not really accepted as a sovereign entity 
by its big neighbour. Yet countless Pakistanis feel 
exactly that way ; and many Indians still give them good 
ground for doing so. Every hint that “ big brother ” is 
losing patience and that a spanking may be imminent 
exacerbates this feeling, and increases the very same 
risk that India wishes to avoid. 


Labour at the First Ditch 


ITHIN the next two weeks the Labour Party 
will put out the first of its promised “ ten state- 
ments on policy,” on the subject of housing. A second 
statement, on the freedom of the individual, will appear 
at the same time, but it is the housing manifesto that 
deserves attention, for it bids fair to exemplify most of 
the dangers of a party getting study groups to think up 
a policy for it. The contribution of the housing study 
group to Labour’s “ new and up-to-date thinking ” has 
apparently been to recommend that the party should be 
tied more closely to the doctrine of “ municipalising ” 
rented property. This is about as up-to-date as a 
periwig, and as representative of new thinking as a 
parrot. 
The public will inevitably interpret a call for muni- 
cipalisation as a sign that Labour has reverted to its 


most reactionary instincts of the last twenty years. Faced 
by a social problem, Labour has stretched for the old 
and unpopular concept of public ownership—in much 
the same way as Field Marshal Goering, whenever any- 
body mentioned culture, was wont to reach for his gun. 
Why ? The Tories will have a ready and gleeful answer 
to that question. They will say that the proposal is a 
surrender to the old-fashioned left. Although public 
ownership (whether under municipalisation or any other 
name) is a scarecrow to the voters whom Mr Gaitskell 
most needs to woo, it is an unguent to the party mal- 
contents whom he most needs to placate. There is 


something in this Tory argument. But it is not by any 
means the whole truth. The proposal for municipalisa- 
tion does not really spring from a heroic defence of 
(or cowardly surrender to) old-fashioned socialist 
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principles. It springs from something much more com- 
plicated and muddled. To probe it, it is necessary, 
although somewhat distasteful, to probe the Labour 
Party’s subconscious, 

At the back of its mind, Labour knows that those 
private rents that are at present restricted have got to 
be allowed to rise. That is a credit to its common sense. 
But it does not like this horrid knowledge. So it has 
seized upon this concept of municipalisation—this word 
that proclaims that rents will go to local councils instead 
of to greedy landlords and landladies—as a counterpane 
to cover it up. But cover from whom? From the 
Labour leaders themselves, so that, once in office, they 
would not let rents rise by as much as they ought ? In 
that case, the project is bad statesmanship. Or cover 
from the public, in the belief that tenants will be more 
willing to pay higher rents to local councils than to 
private landlords and landladies ? In that case, the 
project is bad psychology and worse politics. Labour 
will then be philanthropically setting up an Aunt Sally 
to gather in the extra halfpence, in a way which will 
ensure that its already unpopular concept of public 
ownership will also get the extra kicks. 

These may seem harsh words. But it is necessary to 
be harsh in order to be constructive. What should 
Labour say about housing policy at this time ? The 
answer is simple, once the party has grasped a single 
salient fact. By the time Labour gets into power, the 
housing “ problem” which occupies politicians’ atten- 
tion today is most unlikely to exist. Since Britain 
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already has more housing room per head than before 
the war, the only problem today is one of maldistribu- 
tion—of gross under-utilisation of some sorts of accom- 
modation and long queues for others. This, in turn, is 
a function of rent control ; and the Tories, with greater 
or less willingness (probably less), are bound to amend 
rent control before they fall from power. 

A wise leader of Labour at this time would therefore 
give this advice to his party : sit tight ; formulate a 
policy about such permanent housing issues as 
differential rent schemes, suburban development, new 
and overspill towns ; harvest the fruits (but not too 
greedily) of the initial unpopularity that the Tories are 
bound to incur through reforming rent restriction ; be 
very careful not to commit the party to restoring that 
restriction ; leave no more than a vague feeling in the 
voters’ minds that when Labour returns it may perhaps © 
set up a departmental committee to examine how local 
councils can add to their stock of rentable houses by 
more extensive purchases of existing houses on the 
market. During the last two weeks the Labour Execu- 
tive has been busily knocking the rough edges off its 
housing committee’s original flight of fancy ; it may, of 
course, have knocked off enough edges to destroy its 
silly and too specific core, and to produce a pragmatic 
statement of this sort out of the mess. Let us hope so. 
For this not very difficult, and only temporarily 
emotional, problem of housing seems fated by an 
unfortunate timetable to provide the first printed test 
case of Mr Gaitskell’s leadership, patience and policy. 


The UN and the Deep Blue Sea 


HE world’s oceans have been disturbed in the last 
few years by the splash of old and cherished con- 
cepts of the freedom of the seas going overboard one 
by one. Vast expanses of seas that were once open to 
all comers have been marked off by various countries, 
under one pretext or another, as their private property, 
or have been put under restrictions of different sorts. 
The International Law Commission, which consists of 
fifteen legal experts from different countries, is now 
meeting at Geneva in an attempt to bring order to this 
scene of confusion. It has been asked to prepare a draft 
code of the sea for the United Nations Assembly to 
consider in November. This is the Commission’s eighth 
annual session, and it has already consumed in some 
hot debates seven of the ten weeks it gave itself to 
finish the task. It has become very clear that, even if 
it manages to avoid all the snags in its way, its proposals 
will meet fierce opposition from some nationalist- 
minded countries in the Assembly. 

Not many countries have taken things to such an 
extreme as El Salvador, which has written into its con- 
stitution a claim that its territorial waters extend 200 
miles from its coast. But several others have gone 


nearly as far. Ecuador, Peru and Chile between them 


demand the right to exercise sovereignty over a 200- 
mile-wide belt stretching down the greater part of the 
Pacific coast of South America, and have brusquely 
rejected a suggestion that they should submit their case 
to the International Court at The Hague. The Soviet 
Union, which claims twelve miles of territorial water 
all round its sprawling land mass, has added injury to 
insult by forcing Japanese salmon fishermen to accept 
stringent regulations up to a line several hundred miles 
from the Siberian coast. Mexico, India and Jugoslavia, 
among others, have urged the case for letfing countries 
push their territorial limits outside the traditional 
three-mile mark. South Korea and the Philippines 
have already run a forbidding pencil line through the 
map round their shores. 

And even the Anglo-Saxon countries cannot look 
these snappers-up of sea space quite straight in the eye. 
The Americans have more than once put large areas of 
the Pacific “out of bounds” in order to test nuclear 
weapons. The British, for their part, have encouraged 
some of their protégé sheikhdoms on the Persian Gulf 
to claim the oil that may lie under the sea off their 
shores. Claims of this last kind are now fairly common, 
and are not quite the same thing as requisitioning the 
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waters above ; but they are a step back from the 
purest classical doctrine of the free seas. 

In the face of incipient anarchy; however, it has 
fallen to Britain and other old-established maritime 
powers to try to call a halt. Among the mass of smaller 
issues with which the Commission has been grappling, 
two major problems stand out. First, what is the proper 
width of territorial waters, within which coastal states 
are entitled to claim full sovereignty ? Second, what 
lesser powers, short of full sovereignty, should states 
be allowed to exercise outside territorial waters to meet 
the conditions of technological change—or simply, 
perhaps, to save them from the temptation of marking 
off huge stretches of sea as their own ? 


* 


The British case is that international law is quite 
unambiguous about the width of territorial waters. 
Apart from a few exceptions with a long history behind 
them (such as the Norwegian claim to a four-mile limit, 
to which the International Court gave its blessing in 
1951) Britain says that practice and precedent justify 
only the familiar three-mile limit. Outside this narrow 
strip of territorial water, according to the British argu- 
ment, a coastal state’s legitimate interests can be safe- 
guarded in three ways. One is to allow it to exercise 
certain limited powers, chiefly concerned with customs 
and health regulations, in a “ contiguous zone” up to 
12 miles from the coast. The second is to grant it full 
control over the resources of the sea bed off its shores, 
down to a depth of 200 metres. The third is to allow 
it to make regulations to protect fishing grounds off 
its coast in which it has a special interest, provided that 
other states affected by these regulations can appeal to 
an independent tribunal. 

Unfortunately, this scheme of things has not emerged 
quite intact from the Commission’s debates. For one 
thing, the proposed “ contiguous zone ” looks like being 
swallowed up by renewed claims for territorial waters 
over and above the three-mile limit. At last year’s 
session the Commission, torn between the traditionalists 
and the nationalists, in effect drew two parallel lines to 
mark the boundary of territorial waters. It said that 
international law did not justify their extension beyond 
twelve miles, but added that states need not recognise 
a width of more than three miles. The nine miles in 
between were thus left in a lawyers’ limbo. 

The British delegate is urging the Commission to 
think again at this year’s session, but he is unlikely to 
make much headway. The only real justification for 
the old three-mile rule lay in its general acceptance ; 
and it has now been broken in so many places that an 
international agreement to stick the fragments together 
again can hardly be hoped for. If the Commission 
refuses to condemn extensions up to 12 miles, no pro- 
phetic gift is needed to forecast that a growing number 
of countries will follow the current fashion and push 
their territorial waters further out. And it is hardly 
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helpful for states to be told that they are not 
“required to recognise” more than three miles if in 
fact gunboats go out and enforce a twelve-mile limi: 
The idea of the “ contiguous zone,” in which nation: 
could exercise a kind of half-sovereignty, is in dange: 
of being swept aside in the rush to claim ful 
sovereignty. 

This is not all. The right of coastal states to exploi: 
the resources of the sea bed off their shores is generally 
admitted; but at Geneva this week the Mexican and 
Cuban delegates led a move to extend the definition 
of “resources” in such a way that they might have 
included pearling grounds and perhaps even deep- 
water fisheries. This brought such loud protests that 
the Commission hastily dropped the matter without 
agreeing on a definition. Almost as much trouble has 
been caused by the regulation of fisheries outside terri- 
torial waters. The same Mexican delegate, with the 
support of the communist representatives on the Com- 
mission, recently tried to delete the clause providing 
for compulsory arbitration where the countries involved 
cannot agree what regulations are needed. The code 
offers coastal states the right to lay down regulations for 
fishing grounds off their shores ; if they are to have this 
privilege, it is important that other countries should be 
able to appeal to a neutral umpire if they think they are 
being unfairly treated. The Commission has decided 
to keep the compulsory arbitration clause ; but the 
attack on it may be renewed in the Assembly. 

It must be admitted that even if, by a miracle, the 
British proposals had gone through the Commission 
intact, they would still have marked a retreat from the 
old idea of the sea as a completely free and untram- 
melled place. Territorial waters would have stayed 
narrow ; but various kinds of restrictions could have 
been enforced outside them, on both the surface and 
the sea bed. Now, however, the line marking the border 
of territorial waters has been blurred, and it appears 
that many coastal states, not content with the other 
privileges that have been granted them, want still wider 
powers. The slide to chaos has not yet been halted. 

The real battle will be joined in the General 
Assembly, where the national interests which in the 
International Law Commission peeped out from behind 
the lawyer’s robes will make their appearance naked 
and unashamed. Probably the best that can now be 
hoped for from the Commission is a draft code which, 
while falling short of what the liberals (like Britain, 
France, and the United States) want, would at least 
prevent the most flagrant kind of sea-grabbing. But 
this code will have a rough passage through the 
Assembly, even if it eventually gets the sanction of a 
two-thirds majority. The worst of the recent offenders, 
like Peru, Chile and Ecuador, have not been repre- 
sented on the Commission, and they will presumably 
have a good deal to say when the Assembly meets. And 
even if the Assembly accords the code a two-thirds 
majority, it is difficult to see how it could be enforced 
upon an intransigent violator. The prospect of keeping 


the seas free from encroachers remains a gloomy one. 
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The Economic Skein 


tT would be a mistake to suppose that Mr Macmillan’s 
| impromptu statement of good cheer in the Commons 
on Tuesday (that he believes that his “ various weapons, 
of which monetary policy is one, will be successful in over- 
coming our difficulties this year”) presages any switching 
off of the alarm clock. The circumstances of the statement 
were peculiar. The Chancellor was being asked by a Tory 
backbencher to reduce Bank rate, because he (the back- 
bencher) thought that Bank rate was not working; Mr 
Macmillan indicated that Bank rate ¢ertainly would not be 
reduced, because the weapon was working very well ; and 
some people have strangely interpreted this as meaning that, 
since the Chancellor thinks that Bank rate is working well, 
he may soon be in a position to reduce it. The muddle 
could hardly be more complete. 

But this is partly because Britain’s economic problem is 
now in a very muddled and intricate stage. To attempt a 
summary. The Government’s economic policy is probably 
working well enough to restore Britain’s balance of pay- 
ments to surplus this year, provided overseas demand 
remains reasonably buoyant. Its main failing is that 
the unions are still in full cry for wage increases. On this 
situation there have now been superimposed two shocks 
from abroad. The first is that the continuing tide of wage 
demands has prompted some renewed speculation against 
the pound ; the second is that it now seems possible that 
overseas, and particularly American, demand may not be 
as buoyant this year as had been hoped. 

Provided there is no American recession (the prospects 
of that are discussed in an article on page 991), the outlook 
seems spotty rather than dark. Although the present degree 
of disinflation is not checking the formulation of extravagant 
wage demands, it may still check the granting of them—and 
without too many strikes (the unions’ cautious attitude 
towards the projected stoppage at Standards this week was 
significant) ; if this happens, then speculation against 
sterling will certainly turn round in its tracks. But this is a 
time for caution, and it is important to distinguish the 
different strands in the economic skein. The exchanges 
at question time last Tuesday merely served to tangle them. 


Tito in Moscow 


HERE has been no lack of theatre in the opening of 
Marshal Tito’s visit to Russia. There was the 
tumultuous hero’s welcome on his arrival in Moscow ; the 
handshake with his old enemy, Mr Molotov, the timing of 
whose resignation as foreign minister is a sacrifice on the 





altar of Soviet-Jugoslav friendship; the curious crowds on 
Gorki Street forcing the Marshal and Mr Khrushchev on 
their sight-seeing stroll to take refuge in an ice-cream 
parlour ; most dramatic of all, the studied snub to Stalin 
administered when Tito deposited at the Lenin-Stalin 
mausoleum a wreath addressed to Lenin alone. 

The warmth of Marshal Tito’s present meeting with the 
Soviet leaders is in striking contrast to the coldness, on his 
side, of his last meeting with them in Belgrade. In the 
intervening year the Soviet leaders have made the grade in 
Marshal Tito’s eyes, and it seems to have been the Soviet 
party congress last February that tipped the scales in their 
favour. (The satellite leaders have not all done quite so 
well, and the future of their regimes may turn out to be 
one of the few clouds in the Soviet-Jugoslav sky.) Marshal 
Tito now holds that the recent changes in Russia are genuine 
and important, that between Jugoslavia and Russia “ there 
are no longer any important problems difficult to solve” 
and that any divergence between the two countries on 
international policy are not of “ vital significance.” 

Marshal Tito insists that none of this need affect his 
relations with the West. Nor need it, in theory ; but in 
practice it is much trickier for him to lean over the eastern 
side of the fence without falling off than over the western 
side. When he visits a western country, like France, he is 
sufficiently a bird of exotic plumage to stand out distinc- 
tively from his background. But when as a communist he 
pays a demonstratively friendly visit to another communist 
country he can retain his separate identity only by a 
deliberate effort. He may still succeed in holding to his 
independent line, yet the healing of the breach with Moscow 
presents Jugoslav diplomacy with a problem: how, in these 
transformed circumstances, is Marshal Tito to keep the 
prestige and confidence which his courage in standing up to 
Stalin won for him, rightly, in the western world ? Pressure 
in the United States Congress to cut down, or cut out, 
foreign aid is at its most emphatic in the case of Jugoslavia 
because of the reconciliation with Moscow. 


Uneasy Survival in Paris 


HERE was no political earthquake in Paris this week, but 
T a fairly quiet debate in the Assembly leaves M. Mollet 
still sitting very uncomfortably, with an Algerian burden 
which he shows little sign of being able to move. The 
Communists finally decided against an all-out attack on the 
government. They preceded this choice by the unusual 
step of summoning their Central Committee and parlia- 
mentary group to debate the line to take. There were 
apparently many who advocated a negative vote in keeping 
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waters above ; but they are a step back from the 
purest classical doctrine of the free seas. 

In the face of incipient anarchy, however, it has 
fallen to Britain and other old-established maritime 
powers to try to call a halt. Among the mass of smaller 
issues with which the Commission has been grappling, 
two major problems stand out. First, what is the proper 
width of territorial waters, within which coastal states 
are entitled to claim full sovereignty ? Second, what 
lesser powers, short of full sovereignty, should states 
be allowed to exercise outside territorial waters to meet 
the conditions of technological change—or simply, 
perhaps, to save them from the temptation of marking 
off huge stretches of sea as their own ? 


* 


The British case is that international law is quite 
unambiguous about the width of territorial waters. 
Apart from a few exceptions with a long history behind 
them (such as the Norwegian claim to a four-mile limit, 
to which the International Court gave its blessing in 
1951) Britain says that practice and precedent justify 
only the familiar three-mile limit. Outside this narrow 
strip of territorial water, according to the British argu- 
ment, a coastal state’s legitimate interests can be safe- 
guarded in three ways. One is to allow it to exercise 
certain limited powers, chiefly concerned with customs 
and health regulations, in a “contiguous zone” up to 
12 miles from the coast. The second is to grant it full 
control over the resources of the sea bed off its shores, 
down to a depth of 200 metres. The third is to allow 
it to make regulations to protect fishing grounds off 
its coast in which it has a special interest, provided that 
other states affected by these regulations can appeal to 
an independent tribunal. 

Unfortunately, this scheme of things has not emerged 
quite intact from the Commission’s debates. For one 
thing, the proposed “ contiguous zone ” looks like being 
swallowed up by renewed claims for territorial waters 
over and above the three-mile limit. At last year’s 
session the Commission, torn between the traditionalists 
and the nationalists, in effect drew two parallel lines to 
mark the boundary of territorial waters. It said that 
international law did not justify their extension beyond 
twelve miles; but added that states need not recognise 
a width of more than three miles. The nine miles in 
between were thus left in a lawyers’ limbo. 

The British delegate is urging the Commission to 
think again at this year’s session, but he is unlikely to 
make much headway. The only real justification for 
the old three-mile rule lay in its general acceptance ; 
and it has now been broken in so many places that an 
international agreement to stick the fragments together 
again can hardly be hoped for. If the Commission 
refuses to condemn extensions up to 12 miles, no pro- 
phetic gift is needed to forecast that a growing number 
of countries will follow the current fashion and push 
their territorial waters further out. And it is hardly 
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helpful for states to be told that they are not 
“required to recognise” more than three miles if in 
fact gunboats go out and enforce a twelve-mile limi: 
The idea of the “ contiguous zone,” in which nation 
could exercise a kind of half-sovereignty, is in dange: 
of being swept aside in the rush to claim ful 
sovereignty. 

This is not all. The right of coastal states to exploit 
the resources of the sea bed off their shores is generally 
admitted; but at Geneva this week the Mexican and 
Cuban delegates led a move to extend the definition 
of “resources”? in such a way that they might have 
included pearling grounds and perhaps even deep- 
water fisheries. This brought such loud protests that 
the Commission hastily dropped the matter without 
agreeing on a definition. Almost as much trouble has 
been caused by the regulation of fisheries outside terri- 
torial waters. The same Mexican delegate, with the 
support of the communist representatives on the Com- 
mission, recently tried to delete the clause providing 
for compulsory arbitration where the countries involved 
cannot agree what regulations are needed. The code 
offers coastal states the right to lay down regulations for 
fishing grounds off their shores ; if they are to have this 
privilege, it is important that other countries should be 
able to appeal to a neutral umpire if they think they are 
being unfairly treated. The Commission has decided 
to keep the compulsory arbitration clause ; but the 
attack on it may be renewed in the Assembly. 

It must be admitted that even if, by a miracle, the 
British proposals had gone through the Commission 
intact, they would still have marked a retreat from the 
old idea of the sea as a completely free and untram- 
melled place. Territorial waters would have stayed 
narrow ; but various kinds of restrictions could have 
been enforced outside them, on both the surface and 
the sea bed. Now, however, the line marking the border 
of territorial waters has been blurred, and it appears 
that many coastal states, not content with the other 
privileges that have been granted them, want still wider 
powers. The slide to chaos has not yet been halted. 

The real battle will be joined in the General 
Assembly, where the national interests which in the 
International Law Commission peeped out from behind 
the lawyer’s robes will make their appearance naked 
and unashamed. Probably the best that can now be 
hoped for from the Commission is a draft code which, 
while falling short of what the liberals (like Britain, 
France, and the United States) want, would at least 
prevent the most flagrant kind of sea-grabbing. But 
this code will have a rough passage through the 
Assembly, even if it eventually gets the sanction of a 
two-thirds majority. The worst of the recent offenders, 
like Peru, Chile and Ecuador, have not been repre- 
sented on the Commission, and they will presumably 
have a good deal to say when the Assembly meets. And 
even if the Assembly accords the code a two-thirds 
majority, it is difficult to see how it could be enforced 
upon an intransigent violator. The prospect of keeping 


the seas free from encroachers remains a gloomy one. 
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The Economic Skein 


T would be a mistake to suppose that Mr Macmillan’s 
| impromptu statement of good cheer in the Commons 
on Tuesday (that he believes that his “ various weapons, 
of which monetary policy is one, will be successful in over- 
coming our difficulties this year”) presages any switching 
off of the alarm clock. The circumstances of the statement 
were peculiar. The Chancellor was being asked by a Tory 
backbencher to reduce Bank rate, because he (the back- 
bencher) thought that Bank rate was not working ; Mr 
Macmillan indicated that Bank rate @ertainly would not be 
reduced, because the weapon was working very well ; and 
some people have strangely interpreted this as meaning that, 
since the Chancellor thinks that Bank rate is working well, 
he may soon be in a position to reduce it. The muddle 
could hardly be more complete. 

But this is partly because Britain’s economic problem is 
now in a very muddled and intricate stage. To attempt a 
summary. The Government’s economic policy is probably 
working well enough to restore Britain’s balance of pay- 
ments to surplus this year, provided overseas demand 
remains reasonably buoyant. Its main failing is that 
the unions are still in full cry for wage increases. On this 
situation there have now been superimposed two shocks 
from abroad. The first is that the continuing tide of wage 
demands has prompted some renewed speculation against 
the pound ; the second is that it now seems possible that 
overseas, and particularly American, demand may not be 
as buoyant this year as had been hoped. 

Provided there is no American recession (the prospects 
of that are discussed in an article on page 991), the outlook 
seems spotty rather than dark. Although the present degree 
of disinflation is not checking the formulation of extravagant 
wage demands, it may still check the granting of them—and 
without too many strikes (the unions’ cautious attitude 
towards the projected stoppage at Standards this week was 
significant) ; if this happens, then speculation against 
sterling will certainly turn round in its tracks. But this is a 
time for caution, and it is important to distinguish the 
different strands in the economic skein. The exchanges 
at question time last Tuesday merely served to tangle them. 


Tito in Moscow 


HERE has been no lack of theatre in the opening of 
"T fee Tito’s visit to Russia. There was the 
tumultuous hero’s welcome on his arrival in Moscow ; the 
handshake with his old enemy, Mr Molotov, the timing of 
whose resignation as foreign minister is a sacrifice on the 


altar of Soviet-Jugoslav friendship; the curious crowds on 
Gorki Street forcing the Marshal and Mr Khrushchev on 
their sight-seeing stroll to take refuge in an ice-cream 
parlour ; most dramatic of all, the studied snub to Stalin 
administered when Tito deposited at the Lenin-Stalin 
mausoleum a wreath addressed to Lenin alone. 

The warmth of Marshal Tito’s present meeting with the 
Soviet leaders is in striking contrast to the coldness, on his 
side, of his last meeting with them in Belgrade. In the 
intervening year the Soviet leaders have made the grade in 
Marshal Tito’s eyes, and it seems to have been the Soviet 
party congress last February that tipped the scales in their 
favour. (The satellite leaders have not all done quite so 
well, and the future of their regimes may turn out to be 
one of the few clouds in the Soviet-Jugoslav sky.) Marshal 
Tito now holds that the recent changes in Russia are genuine 
and important, that between Jugoslavia and Russia “ there 
are no longer any important problems difficult to solve ” 
and that any divergence between the two countries on 
international policy are not of “ vital significance.” 

Marshal Tito insists that none of this need affect his 
relations with the West. Nor need it, in theory; but in 
practice it is much trickier for him to lean over the eastern 
side of the fence without falling off than over the western 
side. When he visits a western country, like France, he is 
sufficiently a bird of exotic plumage to stand out distinc- 
tively from his background. But when as a communist he 
pays a demonstratively friendly visit to another communist 
country he can retain his separate identity only by a 
deliberate effort. He may still succeed in holding to his 
independent line, yet the healing of the breach with Moscow 
presents Jugoslav diplomacy with a problem: how, in these 
transformed circumstances, is Marshal Tito to keep the 
prestige and confidence which his courage in standing up to 
Stalin won for him, rightly, in the western world ? Pressure 
in the United States Congress to cut down, or cut out, 
foreign aid is at its most emphatic in the case of Jugoslavia 
because of the reconciliation with Moscow. 


Uneasy Survival in Paris 


HERE was no political earthquake in Paris this week, but 
. a fairly quiet debate in the Assembly leaves M. Mollet 
still sitting very uncomfortably, with an Algerian burden 
which he shows little sign of being able to move. The 
Communists finally decided against an all-out attack on the 
government. They preceded this choice by the unusual 
step of summoning their Central Committee and parlia- 
mentary group to debate the line to take. There were 
apparently many who advocated a negative vote in keeping 
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with the mood of the working class and with the party 
slogans on Algeria. After lengthy discussions the official 
view prevailed that abstention was better than a rift with 
the Socialist rank and file. The conservatives, for the 
most part, did not seize the opportunity of this Communist 
defection to climb on M. Mollet’s bandwaggon and claim 
the driver as their own. They are torn between their liking 
for M. Lacoste’s policy in Algeria and their instinctive 
dislike of a Socialist-led government. 

M. Mollet thus finds himself once again in the centre, 
protected by tactical calculations on his-wings and by the 
lack of volunteers for the succession. The key to French 
politics now lies in Algeria (the outlook for French policy 
there is discussed on page 1001), and this is certainly not the 
last debate to be dominated by North African events. If M. 
Mollet has a realistic programme capable of shortening this 
costly war in the interval, which is unlikely to last long, he 
has not disclosed it. 

The impact of the Algerian conflict on French life is 
growing ; its cost can no longer be concealed. At least {100 
million will have to be found for military outlays on top 
of the recent estimates, and the bill is mounting up fast. 
The taxes announced by M. Ramadier—a “ civic tax” and 
one on supplies for the troops—will raise only a fraction 
of what will be needed. There are fears, too, that the recall 
of reservists will affect industrial production at a time when 
France is experiencing a deterioration in its balance of trade. 
There are no dollars this time to come to the rescue, and M. 
Mollet may find his improvements in the social services 
frustrated by the Algerian running sore. He did not give 
the impression this week that he is aware how closely he is 
fighting against time. 


Saar Settlement 


MOLLET’S latest meeting with Dr Adenauer may, 
M « if all goes well, have removed the Saar permanently 
from the arena of European national disputes. Presumably 
no one will again be prepared to base any policy on the 
assumption that the Saar can be made anything but 
German. This is France’s main concession: to accept the 
political and economic return of the Saar to Germany. 
Political union with the Federal Republic is fixed, in prin- 
ciple, for next New Year’s Day. Inevitable since the 
piebiscite and the electoral victory of the pro-German 
parties, it has in the end been accepted with good grace by 
French opinion. Economic union, to be achieved by 
January, 1960, will come later than the Saarlanders wished 
but several years earlier than the French, quite lately, had 
intended. To Germans, the recovery of the Saar will be a 
major political event: the first stride by the Federal 
Republic towards the territorial restoration of Germany. 
France retains for a time a stake in Saar coal, though 
here both sides have had to give ground. Much of the 
coking coal for the Lorraine steel industry comes at present 
from the Warndt coalfield in the Saar, which the Char- 
bonnages de Lorraine have been developing since the war, 
and from which they originally hoped to extract a further 
130 million tons by 1980. But the Warndt field is the 


Saar’s main coal reserve ; and as the pits in the developed | 


part of the Saar basin approach exhaustion, the Saar mining 
undertakings will be forced to turn more and more to the 
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Warndt. Its reserves are very large, but if the Saar’s own 
future needs are borne in mind, the German agreemen: 
to allow France 90 million tons between now and 108 
(about the present rate of extraction) is not one of which 
France can complain. 


* 


Germany’s principal concession has been to accept th 
project to turn the Moselle into an industrial waterway fro: 
Thionville to Coblenz, where it joins the Rhine. The cos: 
to Germany of the canal, in German territory for most o! 
iis length, will not be as large as some German critic 
supposed, since France is to pay 250 million of the esti- 
mated cost of §50 million marks. Still, Dr Adenauer’s 
concession is considerable. Because the canal will improve 
the competitive position of the Lerraine steel industry 
against the Ruhr it has been vigorously opposed by Ger- 
man industry. The Saarlanders, too, dislike it ; the project 
will not benefit them, and they would prefer any available 
funds to be used to make up their own pressing arrears of 
investment. In return for the Moselle canal, the French 
have agreed to go no further with their canalisation of the 
upper Rhine, and to -pay compensation for such losses as 
the existing Alsace canal may have caused to German agri- 
culture and water supplies. Although this concession may 
irritate local French feeling, it is a small price to pay for 
the Moselle canal, so dear to Lorraine. 

Once completed and ratified, these agreements should 
remove the chief irritant between the two countries. 
“Europeans” were disappointed that a supranational 
solution was not found for the Saar, but events have shown 
that they were unwise to suppose that “ Europe ” could be 
‘advanced by -a compromise settlement of a national terri- 
torial dispute. But the new agreement is a step in the 
functional integration of Western Europe ; the Moselle canal 
is not only an earnest of German willingness to make the 
coal and steel community work, but should be in practice a 
major “ European” development project. 


A Star is Not Born 


NYTHING which increases competition among newspapers 
A is profoundly in the public interest. The announce- 
ment by Hulton Press that it has abandoned its plans 
to produce a new Sunday paper, in the face of the refusal 
of the National Federation of Retail Newsagents to handle 
it on the normal terms laid down by the Newspaper Pro- 
prietors Association, should therefore cause some searching 
questions to be asked. Plainly there is some intolerable 
restrictionism here. But restrictions by whom? Partisan 
statements have flown about. The Hulton announcement 
itself hardly covers all the facts, but seems nearest the truth 
when it says that “the Sunday Star has become the victim 
of the Federation’s dissatisfaction with the NPA’s terms.” 

The Federation is certainly dissatisfied with the margins 
on which its members, the newsagents, sell and distribute 
newspapers ; in the case of 3d. Sunday papers this margin 
is 25 per cent, but only if every paper ordered is sold. On 
the plea of saving paper, the NPA stili will not allow 
return of unsold copies. The NPA has repeatedly and 
flatly turned down the Federation’s demands for an 
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increase ; the newsagents grumble but accept this—for the 
margins are, after all, sufficient to keep a huge network of 
them alive. The Federation, however, is now trying to 
breach the NPA’s defences by demanding better-than- 
NPA terms from any new newspaper. For the Sunday 
Siar it demanded the terms agreed for periodicals with the 
Periodical Publishers’ Association (an extra 6d. a quire 
compared with newspapers) ; it had already demanded, and 
secured, these from the Mirror Group for its Woman's 
Sunday Mirror, Hultons aver that they cannot comply, not 
only because of the extra expense, but because compliance 
would disqualify them from getting from the NPA (of 


Saturday. 
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which they are not yet members) the distribution facilities 
needed by a true Sunday paper produced wholly on 


The appearance is, therefore, of collective agreements 
being enforced by the Federation openly, and at one remove 
by the NPA. One powerful trade association is fighting 
another ; when this happens there is no objective criterion 
by which one can judge whether the margins that emerge 
for retailers are “ fair.” But it is very serious if the result 
of the battle is going to be collective discrimination against 
When the Restrictive Trade Practices Bill 
comes up for its report stage, Parliament should make sure 





fe Bill, which got its second 
reading in the Commons on Monday, 
attempts to bring the law of copyright, 
as propounded in the Act of 1911, into 
line with technical change, international 
ind imperial developments, and new 
conceptions of individual rights in 
artistic works. 


| Part I deals with copyright of 
* individuals in original works. 
Rights. The basic formula 
tated in Clause 2 and 3 is now “ Life +- 
so ’—full copyright for author’s life and 
so years for his heirs. In order to 
comply with the Berne convention— 
ind to enable Britain to ratify the 
“universal convention” and _ protect 
rights of nationals of convention 
countries—the escape clauses of the 1911 
Act have been dropped. Under these, 
25 years after the death of an author, any 
publisher could republish on payment of 
2 Statutory royalty. As the law will be, 
unless his original publishers agree, 
cheap editions of (e.g.) Rudyard Kipling 
cannot appear until 1986. This is a great 
pity. 
Staff Artists’ Rights. Under the 1911 
Act a staff journalist or artist lost all 
rights in his work to his employer, except 
that the latter might not use his work 
otherwise than in a_ periodical, etc. 
Clause 4 §2(b) now gives him the right to 
use his work in any other way, e.g., as a 
film ; clause 4 §2(b) equates the author 
of a commissioned work, when no con- 
tract stipulating otherwise exists, to that 
of a staff artist. 
Infringement. Under the 1911 Act only 
the performer of a work infringed copy- 
right if he performed it without per- 
mission ; under clause 5 §2 the owner 
of premises in which infringement 
occurs is liable separately, unless he has 
reasonable grounds for ignorance. 
Fair Dealing. Clauses 6 and 9 deal with, 
broadly, the right to quote without in- 
fringing copyright (subject to acknow- 
ledgment) ; and broadcasting organisa- 
tions are given the right to make an 
“ephemeral ” canned record of a work 
without incurring a separate recording 
fee, subject to destroying the record 28 


. , 
Artists 


The Copyright Bill 


days after the last contractual perform- 
ance. This is necessitated by the fact 
that performing rights and recording 
rights may be vested in separate hands. 
Photocopying. Clause 7 (a new clause) 
codifies libraries’ rights to make photo- 
stat copies‘ of copyright works. 

Licence of right to record. Under 
clause 8, once permission has been made 
to record a work, it is made to all 
recording organisations, subject to 
royalty ; there is, e.g., no copyright in 
recording any one modern symphony. 
Different rights may be prescribed 
for different classes of record. 

Art and Design. Clauses 10 and 42 
between them attempt to define when a 
work is an original work and when it is 
an industrial design, necessary because 
design protection as distinct from copy- 
right lasts only 15 years ; the formula is 
broadly reproduction by a production 
process, e.g. in metal. 


6) Part II deals with “ quasi-indus- 
“* trial” works —sound recordings, 
films, typography, etc. 

Copyright in Reproduction, There is a 
separate copyright in reproducing which 
may be in different hands from the copy- 
right in the original. Clause 12 now 
reduces copyright in reproductions from 
50 to 25 years. It also makes one wel- 
come, though limited, assault upon the 
Luddite practices of the Musicians’ 
Union in preventing records being 
played under any conditions in which 
live musicians might be employed: it is 
laid down in clause 12, and reinforced in 
clause 14 and in Part IV that the scope 
of copyright should not apply when the 
record is played as an amenity not 
charged for in residential premises, 
“pubs or clubs,” or for philanthropic 
purposes. 

Component Rights. A film is to enjoy 
a copyright of itself which lasts 50 years 
from registration. This is too long, for 
though it means Hamlet can be remade 
any time, films of authors in copyright 
cannot. It is proposed, however, under 
clause 13, that component rights of per- 
formances or scripts done for a film 
should expire with the film’s copyright. 


When the film of “The Third Man” is 
out of copyright, so is the playing of the 
Harry Lime theme, even if the com- 
poser’s heirs’ §0 years have not expired. 
Pubs and Clubs. Clause 14 §8 allows 
pubs and clubs to turn on the radio or 
TV without infringing copyright if no 
separate payment is made for admission. 
This remedies a bad defect in the 
original draft of the Bill. 

Offset Piracy. Clause 16 establishes a 
25-year copyright in a particular type- 
setting of a work, and is designed mainly ° 
to prevent copying by offset processes of 
music-scores. 


Part III (Clauses 18-22) increases 
* the powers of courts to award 
exemplary damages but protects an 
innocent infringer. 


e 


4. Part IV sets up the Performing 
* Rights Tribunal, which is an 
independent authority to which would- 
be copyright users can bring cases (a) 
of overcharging and (b) of withholding 
licences for improper or arbitrary 
reasons. Appeals lie to the High Court 
on points of law only. 
This Tribunal, whose working is set out 
in clauses 23-26, is designed as another 
attack on the Luddism of the Musicians’ 
Union ; organisers of dances and so forth 
who are refused permission to play 
records should in future be able to refer 
the union direct to the Tribunal. 


Part V and VI deal with miscel- 
* lJaneous matters. 

Empire Copyright. Clauses 30-34 deal 
with the situation, net envisaged in 1911, 
when British law is made for the United 
Kingdom only ; they provide for British 
copyright law to be emacted in the 
colonies, by Order in Council. 
Copyright in the Copy Book. Clause 16 
exempts places with a “ pupil-teacher 
relationship ” from infringing copyright 
in exam. papers, school concerts, etc. 
Bible Monopoly. Clause 44 maintains 
the Bible monopoly (discussed in The 
Economist last week) and the General 
Medical Council’s monopoly in the 
“ British Pharmacopeeia.” 
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that it is equipped to deal adequately with restrictionism of 
this kind—and that the proposed tribunal can investigate 
the practices of both these bodies. 


Stalin’s Epitaph 


HE text of Mr Khrushchev’s attack on Stalin has finally 

found its way into the western-press. Delivered at 
a secret session of the Soviet party congress towards the 
close of February, it leaked and created an immediate stir 
in the Soviet Union. Versions were later circulated to 
communist parties in eastern Europe and elsewhere, to 
explain the anti-Stalinist campaign and to ensure if possible 
that the drive for collective leadership should be extended 
outside the Soviet Union itself. By now several texts have 
reached western governments, and the State Department 
has decided to release a version, not guaranteeing its authen- 
ticity but stressing the reliability of the source. The text 


rings true, makes fascinating reading, and calls for comment . 


at length. A few things, however, can be said at once. 

In the first place, there is a striking contrast between 
Khrushchev in the open and Khrushchev behind closed 
doors. A few days previously he had been cautious in his 
condemnation of Stalin. At the secret session he delivered 
a violent indictment. In his first speech he still referred to 
oppositionists as “ enemies of the people” ; in the second 
he described the very application of such terms to devia- 
tionists as Stalin’s diabolical invention. There must have 
been many awkward questions from the floor, probably 
precipitated by the more outspoken Mikoyan, to spur a 
guarded Khrushchev to such passionate fury. And what 
has been said to the privileged few has not yet been openly 
broadcast to the Soviet people. Secondly, in a most 
un-Marxist fashion all the blame is put on Stalin alone and 
not on the system. ‘This seems a curious cult of the indi- 
vidual in reverse, with Stalin appearing as a diabolus ex 
machina and developing his worst feature at a specific time, 
somewhere in the late "thirties. Finally, there are still 
several Stalinist distortions and instances of deliberate con- 
fusion in the speech (e.g., the assertion that Trotskyites 
were opposed to industrialisation). The shooting of more 
“ Beria men,” Bagirov and his associates in the Caucasus, 
has also provided a fresh reminder that the methods of 
Stalin. have not wholly been embalmed with their author. 
But the questions and the pressures which caused Khrush- 
chev to change so much in so few days are still at work, 


forcing the Soviet rulers to bury more and more bits and 
pieces of Stalinism. 


Crystal Gazing at Suez 


N Egyptian director of the Suez Canal Company has this 
A week come out with a statement that was to be 
expected: when the canal company’s concession ends in 
1968, the Egyptian government intends to take over full 
management of the enterprise. Though the date is still 
twelve years away, and no one can predict what political 
considerations will by then be weighting Egypt’s actions, 
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there are, on the practical side, several contingencies that 
can be foreseen. 

One safe forecast is that Egyptians will be determined to 
run the Canal well, not only for prestige reasons, but because 
Canal dues are a prime source of the foreign exchange which 
they must earn if they are to service the huge loans which 
they plan to contract for internal “ development.” 

Another guess is that twelve years is too short a time to 
inculcate a taste for the steady slog at routine administra- 
tive work on which the French Company’s superb local 
efficiency has hung. So far, no competent Egyptians have 
held, or even wanted, senior administrative jobs tucked 
away of the Canal bank. Nor has the Egyptian civil 
service, so far, provided the right kind of training ground 
for the work ; in Egypt, aptitude for routine work is rarely 
evident except in the armed forces—so little so that army 
officers are now being pushed into ministries to implant it. 
Once in nationalist hands, Canal traffic management is 
likely to work less smoothly, and certain to work less silently, 
than it does now. Already this year, pressure has been 
exercised on the Company to employ more Egyptians as 
pilots, and because too few Egyptians have the necessary 
seagoing qualifications, the standard has been lowered to let 
more in. Such reduction of standards, if extended to other 
realms of management, will not cause traffic to collapse, 
but it must impair the chances of quick handling. 

Unfortunately, there is no room for sagging efficiency. 
Already the traffic is approaching bursting point. It more 
than doubled between 1948 and 1955, largely, but by no 
means wholly, because of the increase in oil traffic. To 
judge by the OEEC report on Europe’s future energy 
demands that is summarised on page 1020, the volume of oil 
carried will go on rising for the foreseeable future. Who 
is to organise the changes needed to meet such pressure, 
including the capital works entailed? The outgoing con- 
cessionaire ? The incoming manager ? Or the users ? One 
point of which users already seem aware is that representa- 
tion of their interests to an Egyptian management, if com- 
posed of supercharged nationalists, will be more effective 
if conducted by some international shipping body than by 
governments to whom political motives can be ascribed. 


Disquiet Over Kenya 


NCE again the Colonial Secretary has had a mauling in 
Parliament over Kenya. He got out of his last brush 

with Mrs Castle in no very good shape, and on Wednesday 
he did little better with his rebuttal of Miss Fletcher’s 
charges—brought forward by Mr Creech Jones and Mr 
Bevan—that the government of Kenya was sentencing to 
long periods of imprisonment, and sometimes hard labour, 
Kikuyu girls as young as 11 or 12. He triumphantly 
announced that medical inquiries had proved that the girls 
were 15 at least; and the story of this “ regrettable ” 
mistake, which had misled everyone, including Miss 
Fletcher, was saved up as the final annihiliating retort for 
Mr Lennox-Boyd’s reply at the end. This sort of thing 
makes one despair of the Government’s sense of proportion 
in dealing with the highly-charged Kenya situation. Of 
course African women are mature at 15 ; but it was a poor 
answer to the whole tone of the indictment, and the Gov- 
ernment’s replies to most of Labour’s other charges—many 
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of them exaggerated—were little more effective. The 
government Of Kenya should resent such bad psychology, 
if no one else. 

[t is no longer enough to assert that fine work has been 
done in putting down a bestial conspiracy in which 
thousands of innocents were butchered. Confidence in the 

> of law in Kenya has been shaken; the bland 
announcement that an investigation is going on into the 
Kenya criminal code as fast as resources permit, and the flat 
contradiction of the strictures passed on Kenya’s justice 
by one of the colony’s judges, will not remove doubts. 
Colonel Young’s resignation from the police force has never 
been explained ; and so long as it is not—and Mr Lennox- 
Boyd has slammed the door on further discussion—the 
presumption will remain that the control of the police by 
the executive is thoroughly bad. Kenya is not Britain— 
but the fact remains that Africans are not tried by jury, 
suspects are held on suspicion, released arbitrarily when 
“ rehabilitated ” or reclassified, and that serious allegations 
have been made about conditions in the camps. The Kenya 
judges differed on the fairness of present, administration of 
justice, just as Mr Lennox-Boyd and Labour members 
differ on Miss Fletcher’s reliability as a witness. But it is 
time the smoke screen over Kenya affairs was dissipated. 

It is only fair to add that some of the nonsense talked by 
Labour members in the debate was beyond belief — as 
witness Mr Bevan’s demand that there must be “ demo- 
cracy” in colonies before there is “ self government.” If, 
however, the Labour party can bring forward practicable 
proposals, as Mr Bevan promised, to keep colonial affairs 
under closer—but above all better informed—treview, they 
should be examined with every sympathy. 


Ritual Sacrifice 


Ts allies have handled the winding up of the Korean 
the Ministry of Agriculture has received considerable 
publicity and has been widely represented as a bad example 
of high-handed bureaucracy. But it was nothing of the sort. 
The Ministry was only following the recommendation made 
to it by a local committee of representative farmers. This 
farmers’ committee in its turn was only applying—seem- 
ingly most reluctantly—its statutory duty under the Agri- 
culture Act to take steps against inefficient farmers. The 
committee had had Lady Garbett “ under supervision ” for 
as long as five years and, in their view, she was still farming 
badly. She could have appealed against the committee's 
verdict to the Agricultural Land Tribunal—a body which 
is wholly independent of the Ministry and incapable of being 
overridden—but she did not choose to do so. 
Clearly, the indignation at the Ministry’s expense which 
this case has uncorked is badly misplaced. The actual 
handling of the case appears to have been fair and even 
lenient, and its only striking feature was the fact that 
a titled lady and not just a simple farmer has been evicted 
from house and land. The fault lies, not in the 


Ministry’s conduct, but in the continued acceptance 
by the Government and the farmers’ unions of the 
principle that bad farmers should be coerced by the 
state in peace as in war: that the ritual sacrifice of 
50 inefficient Joneses a year is a reasonable offering for 
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farmers to lay at the Treasury’s feet in exchange for a 
£200 million subsidy. This principle—with its concomitant 
hindrances to progress towards a more economic system of 
farming tenure, and to the conversion of county agricultural 
committees into straightforward technical advisory bodies— 
was attacked in The Economist in an article on May 5th 
last. Now that no ordinary Jones, but a newsworthy lady 
and her daughter, have fallen foul of the system, there may 
be more hope that the sort of recommendations contained 
in that article will be put into effect. 


Speeding Korea’s Guests 


HE allies have handled the winding up of the Korean 

armistice commission very clumsily. The announce- 
ment by the United Nations command last week, although 
technically it did no more than “ suspend the operations ” 
of the three teams of neutrals supervising the truce in South 
Korea, in fact amounted to an eviction order, and the teams 
have been shown the door to the demilitarised zone that 
lies between the two armies. This way of doing things 
leaves the allies with the odium of breaking up the arrange- 
ments made at Geneva in 1954, and is liable to excite 
disapproval in India and various other uncommitted 
countries. 

It is true that the neutral armistice commission had long 
outlived its main purpose. The communists have violated 
the ban on reinforcements with the barest of faces, as the 
evasions catalogued by the UN command show. The Swiss 
and Swedish members of the commission have several times 
complained that they have been unable to keep a proper 
watch because the North Korean authorities, with the con- 
nivance of the Poles and Czechs on the commission, have 
stopped them moving about freely. Things have been little 
better in South Korea, where the Poles and Czechs had to 
be protected against Dr Rhee’s mobs by American bayonets. 
But it would have been much more sensible of the allies 
to have waited until the commission disintegrated of its 
own accord. 

The frustrated Swiss and Swedes would have needed 
little encouragement to announce that communist impedi- 
ments had made it pointless for them to carry on. They 
had already suggested in March that the teams should 
retire to the demilitarised zone (a proposal which the Com- 
munists, who rejected it at the time, have now suddenly 
accepted with a show of virtue). If the Swedes and Swiss 
could have been persuaded to force their demand home, 
they might then have withdrawn simultaneously from north 
and south ; the Poles and Czechs in the south could have 
been ushered out without embarrassment ; and the respon- 
sibility far the commission’s failure would have been plainly 
stated by those whose word would carry most weight in 
the neutral world. 

In theory, of course, the commission can still per- 
form one useful function from the demilitarised zone—to 
guard against a sudden foray across no man’s land, although 
strictly this is not within its terms of reference. But it is 
unlikely to be content with this relegation to limbo ; and 
its members will probably soon pack their bags and leave 
for home. 
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Cyprus Over Athens 


N this country Cyprus is not yet the dominating political 
I issue ; in Greece it is. The emotions aroused by the 
problem in Greece push other tasks into the background, 
cloud thought, put a premium on intransigence and play 
into the hands of extremists. Neither the present nor any 
other Greek government is likely to prove able to control 
and direct the flood of public opinion ; it must swim with 
the tide. This partly explains the emotional and largely 
misdirected attack on British policy made by the Greek 
prime minister last weekend. It explains, although it does 
not justify, the failure of the Greek government to curb 
the disgusting excesses of Athens Radio. And it explains 
the recent resignation of Mr Theotokis as foreign minister ; 
a conciliatory man, he went because his mildness failed to 
reap dividends. 

Yet, as things are, a tougher policy is unlikely to do 
much better. Greece’s room for manceuvre over Cyprus is 
strictly limited. Most responsible Greek politicians (as 
last month’s parliamentary debate showcd) are averse from 
cutting the painter with Nato. But apart from this drastic 
step there is at present little to be done beyond appealing 
to Uno, enlisting international opinion and resisting (as 
Mr Karamanlis now seems to be doing) the attempts of 
the Ethnarchy to dictate Greek foreign policy. But as 
the crisis drags on it will become easier for extremist groups 
to harness popular feeling to their own ends, and more 
difficult for the government to pursue a moderate policy 
and accept a moderate settlement. In Athens, as in Cyprus 
itself, time is no healer. 


Letters from Prison 


N the face of it, Mrs. Braddock’s questions to the Home 

Secretary last week drew attention to an unjustified 
bureaucratic restriction: the refusal of the prison authorities 
t» allow a prisoner to send a letter to a member of Parlia- 
ment. If a prisoner has a grievance, ought he not to be 
allowed to voice it—instead of being made to feel that all 
the actions of officials, from the Secretary of State down- 
wards, are aimed at repressing him ? 

But in attacking this particular restriction Mrs Braddock 
was Only trying to remove one symptom of a deep-seated 
disease ; and she, and others who share her indignation, 
may run the risk of exacerbating the disease in so doing. 
For the immediate reaction of prison staffs to this sort of 
complaint is to regard it as a further attack on themselves. 
Their resentment at what seems to them the ready hearing 
given to prisoners’ grievances, while their own are ignored, 
is increased ; and it tends to work itself out in their rela- 
tions with the prisoners in their charge, who themselves are 
on the look out for any piece of petty malice which they 
can magnify into gross ill-treatment and forward a com- 
plaint about—and so it goes on. Prison staffs are not the 
reactionary domineering bullies they are sometimes made 
out to be. But they are harassed, grossly overworked men, 
doing a monotonous unconstructive job in a_ highly 
unnatural, and sometimes potentially dangerous, environ- 

-ment—and without, they must often feel, the support of the 
public that has placed the prisoners in their care. 
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It is this constant state of mutual tension in which 
prisoners and prison staffs live that, as often as not, gives 
rise to the sort of complaint that occasionally surfaces in 
the House of Commons at question time. The right remedy 
for it is not merely to make it easier for prisoners to make 
allegations about prison conditions: the restrictions on 
writing to MPs were put on because the stream of letters 
from prisoners became overwhelming when the conditions 
were less stringent. It is to cut through the depressing 
and oppressive atmosphere of prison life by giving the 
staffs an entirely new outlook towards their work, which 
means making it constructive instead of purely custodial. 
This remedy has been adopted with success in other coun- 
tries ; it can be applied here—given the will. 


General Post in Burma 


nu had often talked of resigning the premiership of 

Burma, which he had held ever since the country 
became independent in January, 1948. On many occasions 
he made known his wish to retire to a life of religious con- 
templation and study, a wish characteristic of this least 
ambitious of politicians, upon whom greatness was thrust 
only by the simultaneous assassination of Aung San and a 
number of his closest colleagues in 1947. But it is not to 
a monastery that U Nu now goes; he has accepted the 
task, more profane but not less rigorous, of sorting out the 
affairs of his own governing party, the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League. The League still enjoys a comfortable 
dominance in parliamentary and public life, but its losses 
to the National United Front party in the April elections 
provided a salutary shock ; and U Nu may well feel that 
if its inner unity’and rickety organisation are not quickly 
overhauled it will disintegrate and make way for the kind 
of splinter politics that have plagued Indonesia, Pakistan 
and other neighbouring “ new nations.” 

U Ba Swe, who now becomes prime minister while 
retaining the important defence portfolio, seems also to have 
a pepping-up mission. So many of the members of the 
new cabinet have swapped ministries that the changes might 
fairly be termed a general post. Some of them, such as 
the transfer of the able U Raschid from trade to mines, may 
be the result of particular pressures ; but the others, taken 
together, look like an attempt to dig ministers out of posts 
into which they have settled rather too-comfortably and to 
test their talents by setting them unfamiliar tasks. If this 
is indeed the intention, Burma stands to benefit ; in its 
present difficulties, largely created by the blithe way in 
which its representatives have plunged into ill-judged barter 
deals with communist countries, it is badly in need of more 
ministerial vigour and attention to priorities. 


British Reactors for Germany 


.. success of British efforts to win a foothold in 
Germany’s nuclear development plans was confirmed 
last week when details of eight reactors planned in West 
Germany were released. Three will probably be made in 
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Gur in the fire ; 


and never consumed... 


THIS IS ONE of those legendary associations that bear 
no real relation to the truth. Salamanders are 
amphibians, the black and yellow species ‘Fire 
Salamander’ being common still throughout North 
Africa and Central Europe. Far indeed from being 
fireproof, he is found only in the.dampest places. 
There is nothing mythical however about the fire- 
resistant properties of ASBESTOLUX, one of the most 
up-to-date manufactured products of The Cape 
Asbestos Company. Non-combustible and therefore 
widely used in modern building practice, this asbestos 
insulation board is mainly composed of Amosite 
asbestos fibre, from the Company’s own South 
A African mines. It is this Amosite, with its high 
specific volume, i.e. millions of long, thin hair-like 
fibres per pound, that gives to ASBESTOLUX many of 
THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LTD i, pe cialiiion—hiah insulating tabi, 
114 “& 116 PARK STREET * LONDON *+ Wert good strength/weight ratio, and extreme durability 
WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF AMOSITE AND “CAPE BLUE” ASBESTOS —_ due to its indifference to temperature, moisture, 
chemicals, insects and fungi. 
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is pure design 


There were many problems to solve in making 
an electric current operate the action of the 
latest Remington electric typewriter. 


This highly efficient machine with its crisp 
printwork is once again a happy combination 
of international designing and British engin- 
eering skill. 


For this machine, like other Remington 
products, is the result of blending business 
knowhow and technical skills. 
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Current action 





It will pay you to keep an eye on Remington 
Rand, for it is by design, not accident, that 
Remington can bring the latest ideas in photo- 
copying, typing, filing, charting, and machine 
accounting to the business man. These ideas 
are helping industry to function more smoothly, 
with less fuss. 

There are Remington Rand factories in Great 
Britain at HILLINGTON, GLASGOW * WEYBRIDGE, 
SURREY « PARK ROYAL, LONDON — and 50 plants 
overseas in 41 strategic world locations. 


FOR BUSINESS IDEAS 
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PILING SYSTEMS: Variadex, Speedac - 


TYPEWRITERS: Standard, Noiseless, Electric - 
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Mfand 


GRAPHIC CONTROL: Graphdex, Schedugraph 


DICTATING MACHINES: Ultravox 
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Germany—the research reactor at Karlsruhe, a reactor for 
testing materials to be built in the Ruhr by a consortium 
of German firms, and the first German pilot power plant 
to be constructed for the RWE power undertaking. Three 
research reactors, including two of the “ swimming-pool ” 
type, are to be bought from the United States. Two other 
small research reactors are to be bought in Britain and 
there has been talk of a third ; one has been ordered already. 
Both the United States and Britain will supply fuel. 

The federal German Minister for Atomic Questions, back 
from America, also went out of his way to reaffirm his 
government’s desire for atomic collaboration with Britain; 
Herr Strauss plans to visit Britain later this year for talks 
on a bilateral atomic agreement. He went on to oppose 
the grant of any “ dirigiste”” powers to “ Euratom” and to 
declare that “ Euratom” must be designed to fit in with 
OEEC plans (of course including Britain). 

The announcement of detailed plans should also have 
given a little comfort to the many German critics who have 
been chafing at the slow progress of German plans for 
nuclear development. The plans so far announced are fairly 
modest and are confined to research. Herr Strauss and his 
advisers feel that “since Germany’s coal and energy posi- 
tion is somewhat more favourable than Britain’s ” she would 
be unwise to plunge into power development at a time when 
there is so much controversy about the most economic type 
of plant. Ten years behind in experience, Germany does 
not want to make the mistake of constructing obsolete plant, 
and the development of medium-sized power stations is not 
expected for five to seven years. But the draft atomic 
law on which Herr Strauss’s ministry has been working 
is now apparently complete and should soon be laid before 
cabinet and parliament. The law, though more moderate 
than the extreme laisser-faire proposals put forward by 
certain industrialists, is evidently designed to give scope to 
private enterprise. Once it is through, German firms will 
be free to develop more ambitious projects. 


Hobson’s Choice for the Church 


HEN the Church of England Assembly meets on 

June 21 it will have to decide what to do about its 
schools. Since the Education Act of 1944 came into force 
these have been of two main kinds: 

(1) “Aided” schools, in which only one-third of the 
school managers are appointed by the local authority, and 
two-thirds by the Church ; the Church therefore has a per- 
manent majority in the selection of staff and so on. But 
the Church has to find half the cost of bringing these 
schools up to standard and of maintaining their fabric, 
the state paying the other half and the local authority the 
running costs. 

(2) “Controlled” schools, in which the local authority 
has two-thirds of the managers and pays all the costs ; 
and in which church teaching is only for those children 
whose parents request it in writing. 

The Roman Catholics have succeeded in keeping all their 
schools as aided schools, and the Church of England 
naturally prefers to do so; but where the local church is 
unable to raise the money necessary to pay its share, it has 
to accept controlled status. In consequence, since 1947, 


Church of England aided schools have been becoming 
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controlled at an average rate of 93 a year. Last year the 
Minister of Education, in announcing his plans for rural 
schools, called upon the churches to bring their rural primary 
schools up to standard. An acute crisis is therefore upon 
the Church of England ; and the whole future of its schools 
has just been examined by the Central Board of Finance, 
the Church Commissioners and the Schools Council. 

The report reveals a dilemma. Not counting 2,350 
schools that are due for closure anyway, the Church of 
England has 5,650 schools (rather over one in five schools 
in the state system) and of these 2,500 are aided. If this 
line is to be held £3 million must be found over the next 
25 years, or £590,000 a year. That suggests a deficit of 
£180,000 a year on present assets, but the Schools Council, 
for its part, thinks that all but about £40,000 a year can be 
raised or found by economies. This £40,000, it suggests, 
should be borne by central funds. To this the Church 
Commissioners reply that at present they have no power to 
use their money for schools, and they emphasise that if they 
are given such power by legislation they will have less to 
supplement stipends, to modernise parsonages and to pro- 
vide church buildings in new housing areas. 

Aided schools, closely linked to church and congregation 
and helped by the vicar, often have an atmosphere which it 
is a pity to dispel. But the minimum salaries of parsons 





Too Much Legislation 


It may be useful, now that the public attention is likely 
to be again much directed to domestic affairs, to advert 
briefly to the principles on which laws ought to be made, 


or what is called the philosophy of legislation. From 
the want of a knowledge of these principles, which can 
alone supply a standard for making or amending laws, we 
make laws one session, and repeal them the next, or'a 
session or two afterwards ; we allow individuals to suggest 
or make laws according to their fancy or caprice; and 
we have in consequence now got a great heap of undigested 
laws, filling we know not how many volumes, which are 
a standing disgrace to both Houses of Parliament and to 
the whole nation. . . . We must now find out what laws 
will answer the purposes we propose and what will not. 
At this moment society is very generally philanthropic, 
extremely desirous of improving the condition of the 
multitude ; it is deeply affected by sufferings from disease 
and want, from close, small, and crowded dwellings, and 
seems resolved by legislation to get rid of dirt and dis- 
comfort. The object is excellent ; the legislation, however, 
in the main is really directed against poverty ; it is carried 
out, and can only be carried out, by some kind of 
restrictions and some kind of office-bearers to see them 
executed—an infallible means of dividing the existing 
amount of wealth in smaller portions, with no tendency 
to increase the whole, and certain, therefore, to sharpen 
and augment the poverty it really aspires to lessen. The 
principle on which legislation must proceed to Icssen 
poverty is, as we now know from much experience, to 
remove restraints and restrictions, to permit the field of 
enterprise to become common and uninclosed as Nature 
made it, to leave the development of all the diverse 
faculties and powers of individuals perfectly free, assured 
that they are no more made in vain than the many flowers 
of the field. Their full development is necessary for the 
well-being and harmony of the whole, and the legislation 
which proposes to lessen poverty and its multiplied evils 
by any kind of restrictions is an error. 


The Economist 


June 7, 1856 
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have only recently reached £550, and the cost of living has 
risen many points since that target was fixed ; while their 
pensions, now only £250, are a pittance. Their prospect 
would be bleak if money were diverted to the schools. 


Peking Orders Nonconformity 


~HNA, hitherto resistant to the post-Stalin ferment in 
most of the communist world, is at last feeling a 
touch of the new mood. The Chinese rulers, apparently 
alarmed that the discipline they have imposed on their 
intellectuals is making them sterile, have launched a cam- 
paign calling for more controversy and freer discussion 
among scientists and historians. The first salvos were fired 
or Youth Day early last month. fenmin fih Pao told 
students that they must rely on “ independent thinking,” 
and that they will never get anywhere if they “just say 
what others have said, and do what others have done.” 
Other newspapers and learned bodies have stated the same 
incontrovertible fact, pointing out that “we do not have 
to be afraid of any consequences arising from debates and 
arguments, because debates and arguments only tend to 
reveal the truth.” Chou En-lai has told a gathering of 
prominent Chinese scientists that they should carefully 
study the techniques of capitalist countries. The moral that 
China’s intellectuals are supposed to draw is twofold: they 
must not be frightened of putting forward nonconformist 
ideas, and the communist world is not the sole repository 
of scientific truth. 

If these propositions look like platitudes to western eyes, 
they mark a bold innovation in China. The punishments 
inflicted on Hu Feng and his literary friends last year for 
falling prey to the “idealist” philosophy have left their 
mark on Chinese thinkers. Vigorous attempts have been 
made in the last few months to persuade intellectuals to join 
the Communist party, and each new batch of enrolments is 
greeted with well-publicised enthusiasm. China’s leaders 
have probably been encouraged to take a risk by the com- 
parative ease with which they seem to be pushing through 
the collectivisation of the countryside and the take-over of 
private industry in the cities. But, it is doubtful whether 
Mao can afford to loosen the reins very much. The new 
campaign has so far been directed chiefly towards scientists, 
and even they are told that they must restrain their origi- 


nality within the bounds of Marxism—Leninism. China - 


still has to go through a long period of economic con- 
struction, entailing great self-sacrifice and discipline for its 
population ; and in these circumstances its leaders may well 
feel that it would be dangerous to let free-thinking spread. 


\ 


Russia’s Missing Millions 


OPULATION Statistics have been guarded by the Russians 
Pp since the war as closely as a military secret. Western 
estimates suggested that by 1950 the Soviet population 
had reached some 200 million and, since recent annual 
increments were officially put at 3 million, it was generally 
assumed that the Soviet Union now had over 215 million 
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citizens. Mr Khrushchev not long ago cut this figure when 
he referred vaguely to “ about 200 million,” and the reduced 
figure has now been made official, in answer to a query 
from a French socialist visitor, as the state of the Soviet 
population on December 31, 1955. This piece of statistical 
evidence throws new light on Russia’s enormous losses of 
human life in the struggle against Nazi Germany. 

In 1940, after the annexation of the Baltic states and the 
eastern provinces of Poland and Rumania, there were some 
196 million inhabitants of Soviet territory. Mr Lorimer, 
in an interesting study published by the League of Nations, 
estimated that, without war losses, the Soviet population 
would have reached about 240 million in 1955—or about 
215 million if an allowance of; 20 million were made for 
losses (5 million military casualties, 9 million civilian dead, 
and a loss of some 6 million through excess infant mortality 
and the “unborn” babies). This nightmare computation 
now turns out to have been conservative. On any reckon- 
ing, and with due allowance for Polish migration or Soviet 
“ non-returners,” it appears that a total of some 25 million 
Soviet citizens, military and civilian, must have been killed 
by the war. 

Why did the Russians keep this sacrifice secret, instead 
of parading their terrible wounds? Secrecy can hardly 
have been thought to have any domestic political value. It 
would rather seem that in the mood of the cold war they 
expected no gratitude from yesterday’s allies for this human 
holocaust, merely a more sceptical assessment of their 
bargaining power. And indeed the effect on the Soviet 
manpower problem must have been immense, since to the 
list of dead must be added a corresponding number of 
wounded. Migration from country to town continued 
after the war, and the countryside has been depleted of 
its able-bodied men. This may partly explain the agri- 
cultural crisis and the relatively small return from invest- 
ment in machinery and fertilisers. Now the Russians are 
pinning great hopes on automation and within a decade the 
postwar population “bulge” should reach working age. 
More confident in the future, Stalin’s heirs, cursing their 
master for the lost legions, have lifted the curtain to permit 
2 further glimpse of their wartime inferno. 


THE VALUE OF COLONIAL EXPORTS 


Total Value in 1955— £1359 million 
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Letters to the Editor 





Economics of the Drought 


Sir—I agree with your comment of 
June 2nd that it would be absurd to 
increase the investment in water supply 
because of the threat of a shortage from 
droughts of a duration and _ severity 
which statistically are only likely to 
recur at intervals of upwards of 100 
years, and I write this at what I hope 
s now the end of a drought of unprece- 
dented duration and severity for S.E. 
Scotland, and it may well prove for the 
country as a whole. 

I join issue, however, with you when 
you suggest that to cope with the in- 
creasing demands of industry—these 
in Edinburgh have amounted to §0 per 
cent or some § million gallons per day 
during the past Io years—the price 
mechanism should. be invoked and 
resort had to the metering of household 
supplies. This is a suggestion which 
is made from time to time, but one 
wonders if the people who make it have 
ever got down to analysing the econo- 
mics of domestic metering. Leaving 
aside the many older tenement propef- 
ties in the city, where because of the 
plumbing layout the cost of installing a 
meter on the supply to each individual 
house would be quite prohibitive, to 
meter the remainder—say 90 per cent— 
of the domestic supplies would involve, 
in the case of Edinburgh, an expendi- 
ture at current prices of the order of 
£2,250,000, representing an annual debt 
charge at the current rate of interest of 
£118,000. To this there falls to be 
added the cost of the meter reading, of 
the additional accountancy and clerical 
work, and of the repair and maintenance 
of the meters. This would involve a 
further £75,000, making a total in all of 
£193,000 per annum. For this annual 
expenditure, which is only very slightly 
less than our total income from the 
domestic rate, I doubt if we should 
obtain a saving of § gallons per head 
at the outside, or rather less than 3 
million gallons per day in all. Contrast 
this with what we should be able to 
obtain for the same annual expenditure 
in providing an additional supply or 
supplies, i.e., at least 20 million gallons 
per day, or sufficient to meet the needs 
of the city at the present rate of increase 
in the demand for at least the next 50 
years. Much the same applies to the 
bulk of the water undertakings in this 
country. 

I am fully aware that the metering 
of domestic water supplies is em- 
Ployed extensively abroad, but it 
is one thing to introduce a system 
of this kind in anew or compara- 
tively new city, and quite another 


in the older cities of Great Britain. It 
has also to be borne in mind that in hot 
countries or countries with hot summers, 


e.2., 


Australia, 
USA, very large quantities of water are 
used for domestic purposes, and more 
especially for garden watering. It is, 


South Africa 


and the 


however, only very occasionally that 
there is any very excessive use made of 
water for domestic purposes, including 
garden watering in this country, and any 
increase or saving in cost to the con- 
sumer by the introduction of domestic 
metering would in the vast majority of 
cases be reckonable in pence. 

With regard to the large and increas- 
ing quantities of water which are now 
required by industry—these in the cases 
of some industries would supply a fair- 
sized town—water is so cheap, e.g., in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow about 2d. per 
ton (it will not always remain so) that, 
in general, industry is prodigal in its use. 
Large quantities are wasted for cooling 
purposes which could be re-circulated, 
as is already the common practice with 
some industrial undertakings, and the 
same applies to some of the water which 
is used for certain process purposes. 
What is required, therefore, is general 
legislation which would empower water 
supply undertakings to exercise some 
degree of control over the way in which 
industry uses water, including the 
enforcement of recovery and re-circula- 
tion where in the circumstances of the 
particular case it is feasible and reason- 
able to require this. The alternative to 
this would be to use the price 
mechanism with an ascending scale for 
the larger quantities of water. This 
would be quite justifiable on economic 
grounds. 

As you very truly remark, it is impor- 
tant that the politicians should get the 
economics of water supply right.—Yours 
faithfully, GEORGE BAXTER, 
Edinburgh City Water Engineer 


Fighting Talk at Harwell 


Sir—In your issue of June 2nd it was 
stated that Harwell had “thrown the 
bulk of its effort” into “the simplest 
type of reactor burning natural 
uranium ” and “ the very advanced type 
of breeder reactor” (“Stage I” and 
“Stage III” types). 

This does not in fact present the com- 
plete _ picture. The Authority is 
additionally devoting a great deal of 
research effort to reaching a decision on 
the best design for the “Stage II 
Reactor” which was foreshadowed in 
the “ Programme of Nuclear Power.” 

Sir John Cockcroft summarised the 
present situation as follows in a talk to 
press and other visitors during the recent 
“open week” at Harwell : 

We are already working here and in 

the Industrial Group of the AEA on 

nuclear power stations for the second 
stage of our programme, when we expect 
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to have plutonium available from Stage I 
to enrich the uranium fuel of our reactors. 
We are investigating two competitors for 
this stage. The first is a reactor using 
water to surround the uranium rods and 
transfer the heat. The other uses 
graphite as a moderator but uses liquid 
sodium to transfer the heat, instead of 
gas. 

These reactors have many technical 
problems requiring development work— 
particularly due to the corrosion of the 
reactor materials. Their main advantage 
over the gas-cooled reactor is that they 
would have a lower initial uranium invest- 
ment—and may have slightly lower 
capital costs. The Authority expects to 
build a prototype of the selected reactor 
by 1960, and if they prove to be attrac- 
tive economically, they might replace the 
gas-cooled reactor stations in the late 
1960s. 


The potential large-scale application of 
breeder reactors, he said, lay further 
off—in the 1970s. 

Sir John also pointed out that the 
Authority is studying a number of 
other advanced reactor systems, amongst 
them the aqueous homogeneous reactor, 
which uses a liquid instead of solid fuel. 
—Yours faithfully, 

Eric. H. UNDERWOOD, 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority 


The Record of the Books 


S1R—Book publishers will welcome your 
note under this heading—and doubtless 
a larger proportion of them than before 
the war are today (of necessity) amongst 
your readers. Our costs are even now 
still lower than in the United States, but 
what swells the export totals and often 
persuades an American publisher to 
print scholarly work here is the enter- 
prise of the British publisher in offer- 
ing to share the edition with him, or in 
drawing his attention to a work which 
might be a modestly profitable and desir- 
able venture if shared in this way. One 
wonders whether the printing industry 
and its ancillary trades appreciate how 
much of the overfull employment they 
are now happily exploiting is due to 
export orders. 

The settlement of the recent dispute 
between the -Master Printers and the 
craft unions will involve an increase of 
no less than 20 per cent on all printing 
charges as from June 1st (following on 
cumulative previous increases of 184 per 
cent, 10 per cent, § per cent, 17} per 
cent, § per cent and 7} per cent since 
1945). Twenty per cent is a very sub- 
stantial figure and is accompanied by 
a new increase in the price of block- 
making. Here there is a tight ring, so 
that increases in wages agreed in a happy 
atmosphere of. mutual congratulation 
between employers and unions are readily 
passed on to the consumer. But at the 
end of this chain the publisher wonders 
how much longer it will be possible to 
keep up the exports with this burden 
on his back and whether next year’s 
Record of the Books will read as well as 
last year’s.—Yours faithfully, 

C. A. Furtu, 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
London, W.C.1 
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Industrial Engagement 


THE LABOUR GOVERNMENT AND 
BRITISH INDUSTRY 1945-51. 

By A. A. Rogow with the assistance of 
P. Shore. 

Basil Blackwell. 


209 pages. 18s. 


HIS is an objective, but not an 

impartial, analysis of a lengthy 
economic and political engagement: 
Mr Rogow, writing from California, 
makes no bones about the fact 
that his sympathies lie with the Labour 
governments rather than with British 
industry. Perhaps because of this, 
he shows more insight as a friendly 
but penetrating critic of Labour policies 
towards industry than as an observer, 
strictly from the outside, of industry’s 
reactions and occasionally active policies 
towards the postwar Labour govern- 
ments. 


Naturally Mr Rogow, like any other 
foreign observer, sees this involved poli- 
tical process in sharper and more logical 
outlines than those who were closely 
concerned with it. His sketch is clear 
enough. A Labour party, committed 
to planning the economy in peace but 
utterly without experience of what that 
implied, is shown as taking power with 
two advantages—the existence of 
machinery for planning of the wartime 
kind, and a fair degree of public 
approval, even outside Labour sup- 
porters, of the idea of planning—but 
fairly soon forfeiting both. The 
machinery,. bereft of the simple, over- 
riding objectives of wartime, and insuffi- 
ciently supplemented with statistical 
information or economic intelligence, 
was soon seen to be inadequate to con- 
trol the economy in peace ; in particular, 
being heavily staffed -with businessmen, 
it was largely ineffective in inducing 
industry to do anything it did not like. 
The public sanction for planning 
steadily evaporated, and with it the 
Labour government’s own enthusiasm. 


As long as Labour was content to 
continue existing “rationing” controls, 
to nationalise coal and the public utili- 
ties, and to set up working parties and 
a Monopolies Commission to inquire 
into industrial organisation, British 
industry gave unfriendly but genuine 


co-operation. Once Labour moved 
further into the field of industrial 
initiative—as in the _ proposal for 


Development Councils, for the nationali- 
sation of steel, and later for a second 
round of nationalisation—Mr Rogow 
sees British business as opposing it 
directly, with a sustained and effective 
campaign for the industrial status quo 
in general and against the nationalisation 
of particular industries. 


“So far as the future is concerned,” 
Mr Rogow concludes, “this analysis 
suggests that the issue of co-operation 
or conflict will be joined at every point 
at which power interests, rather than 
property interests, are sharply opposed 
.. . faced with disagreeable social change, 
power interests in a_ well-established 
democracy will increasingly enter the 
arena of politics.” He sees power, not 
property, as the key area of conflict: 
“a remarkable feature of the entire 
period was that the most notable con- 
cessions made by industry to Govern- 
ment were invariably those which dis- 
advantaged shareholders.” 

This is not an implausible analysis ; 
many of the businessmen most con- 
cerned might broadly accept it. The 
emphasis on power rather than on pro- 
perty rights may seem rather an artificial 
distinction in the key issue of nationali- 
sation, where most of the direct conflict 
took place ; the British Iron and Steel 
Federation, for instance, has conceded 
to the post-nationalisation Iron and Steel 
Board, if not willingly at least with a 
good face, much of the power it strove 
so tenaciously to deny Mr Hardie’s 
corporation. Moreover, business could 
choose to oppose only among what the 
Labour governments chose to propose ; 
it might well have resisted a major 
capital levy, a capital gains tax, or other 
measures to redistribute property as 
bitterly as at length it began to oppose 
further nationalisation. 

Can business attitudes towards those 
or any other Labour governments, more- 
over, be separated from the develop- 
ment of public opinion in general, 
or at least of middle-class opinion, 
towards such governments during their 
terms of office? Had not uncommitted 
public opinion in Britain already begun 
to swing against Labour policies before 
industry’s propaganda counter-offensive 
began in 1949? This, perhaps as much 
as industry’s own opposition, the inade- 
quacies of the planning machinery or 
Opposition tactics in the House of Lords, 
tended to limit the Labour government’s 
sphere of further operations, and even 
its intentions. The government, also, 
had meanwhile become chastened by 
realising the sheer dimensions of 
Britain’s postwar economic problem; 
and its own vested interests in the 
status quo, the trade unions and the 
prospering upper working class were 
leaning towards moderation. 

This is not to challenge Mr Rogow’s 
view that any future Labour govern- 
ment might be confronted by a deter- 
mined effort on the part of industry to 
influence public opinion, on significant 
issues of industrial power or perhaps 
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generally, through sheer distrust of the 
harm any Labour government might be 
counted upon to do industry. But not 
even a student of socialist strategy should 
exaggerate the importance of this. The 
primary determinant of what any radica! 
government can do is surely the exten: 
of “general sanction” for social and 
economic change—measured both in the 
numbers of people ready for change and 
in the range of radical measures tha 
they might countenance. If that readi- 
ness for change is considerable, it is 
likely while it lasts to determine the 
tactics of existing power groups, 
such as industry, towards government 
action that they dislike ; and if it is not 
fairly wide, no radical government 
would be elected anyway. If the 
Labour party has meanwhile settled 
down to becoming the alternative 
government of the welfare state, such a 
question need never arise ; it may cease 
to annoy British industry. 


Wandering Scholar 


THE LETTERS OF GEORGE SANTA- 
YANA. 

Edited by Daniel Cory. 

Constable. 482 pages. 50s. 


ANTAYANA never secured a wide 

acceptance in this country. He came 
nearest to it with the publication in 
1921 by his friend Logan Pearsall Smith, 
also an expatriate American, of the 
volume of selections called “Little 
Essays from the Writings of George 
Santayana.” Santayana had welcomed 
the project and recognised that his work 
gained rather than otherwise by being 
anthologised. “The fact is, I write too 
much,” he says in one of his letters. 

Much of the best of the “Little 
Essays ” comes from the five volumes of 
“The Life of Reason” (1901-5), after- 
wards condensed into a single volume. 
Is it still read? The volumes on 
“Reason in Society” and “Reason in 
Religion” are masterpieces of good 
sense and of English prose. In his 
later life, it must be admitted, the sage 
succumbed to the occupational disease 
of his craft and became, perhaps more 
profound, but certainly more obscure. 
Like Humpty Dumpty, he used words 
with private meanings and his last big 
book, “Dominations and Powers” is 
like the Athanasian God, impressive but 
incomprehensible. 

These letters carry us from his student 
days in Géttingen with a Harvard travel- 
ling scholarship (1886) to his extreme 
old age as the guest or patient of a 
Catholic Sisterhood in Rome (1952). 
For those who like reading letters and 
feel drawn towards Santayana the 
volume is continuously agreeable. The 
too-muchness of his books here presents 
itself more agreeably as a Victorian 
amplitude of correspondence, and one 
realises that he always remained a 
Spaniard. Was Tennyson correct in 


attributing to Spaniards a “courtly 
foreign grace” ? The exquisite urbanity 
with which the aged Santayana gives 
thanks for obviously tedious works sent 
to him by aspiring authors in half a 
dozen languages is evidence in Tenny- 
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‘Northern Ireland offers the . 
answer to your factory 4 
and labour problems’ 






















says LORD CHANDOS 
Chairman of the 
Northern Ireland Development Council 


“The best opening for industrial growth in the United 
Kingdom today is in Northern Ireland. This is because 
the factory and labour problems of expansion are so 
easily solved there. Just look at the benefits an 


industrialist gets in Northern Ireland.” 


MONEY 


Capital grants for plant, machinery and 
new buildings. Grants toward transfer of 4°48 
machinery to Northern Ireland. Grants ~ m 
for training and services. Concession 
rents. Coal rebate. 





LABOUR 


Plenty of labour. Possibility of multiple shifts. 
Little absenteeism: low labour turnover. 
High output per man. 


Send for this Memora ndum The Northern Ireland Development Council has 
prepared a practical memorandum of the facts a businessman wants to know. Ask for it in strict 


confidence from the Council—or, if you prefer, from the Ministry of Commerce, Dept. E, Belfast. 


NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 13E Lower Regent Street, London, SWI 


BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO. LTD. - COURTAULDS, LIMITED 
BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD. - METAL BOX CO. LTD. 
HUGHES TOOL CO. LTD. (US.A.) - BEHR MANNING, LTD. (U.S.A.) 
Here areafewofthem— -eicHIRE KNITTING (ULSTER) LTD. (U.S.A.) - PYE, LTD. 


Over 100 firms have set up factories 


in Northern Ireland since the war. 
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Basil Blackwell. 
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HIS is an objective, but not an 

impartial, analysis of a lengthy 
economic and political engagement: 
Mr Rogow, writing from California, 
makes no bones about the _ fact 
that his sympathies lie with the Labour 
governments rather than with British 
industry. Perhaps because of this, 
he shows more insight as a friendly 
but penetrating critic of Labour policies 
towards industry than as an observer, 
strictly from the outside, of industry’s 
reactions and occasionally active policies 
towards the postwar Labour govern- 
ments. 


Naturally Mr Rogow, like any other 
foreign observer, sees this involved poli- 
tical process in sharper and more logical 
outlines than those who were closely 
concerned with it. His sketch is clear 
enough. A Labour party, committed 
to planning the economy in peace but 
utterly without experience of what that 
implied, is shown as taking power with 
two advantages—the existence of 
machinery for planning of the wartime 
kind, and a fair degree of public 
approval, even outside Labour sup- 
porters, of the idea of planning—but 
fairly soon forfeiting both. The 
machinery,. bereft of the simple, over- 
riding objectives of wartime, and insuffi- 
ciently supplemented with statistical 
information or economic intelligence, 
was soon seen to be inadequate to con- 
trol the economy in peace ; in particular, 
being heavily staffed with businessmen, 
it was largely ineffective in inducing 
industry to do anything it did not like. 
The public sanction for planning 
steadily evaporated, and with it the 
Labour government’s own enthusiasm. 


As long as Labour was content to 
continue existing “rationing” controls, 
to nationalise coal and the public utili- 
ties, and to set up working parties and 
a Monopolies Commission to inquire 
into industrial organisation, British 
industry gave unfriendly but genuine 


co-operation. Once Labour moved 
further into the field of industrial 
initiative—as in the proposal for 


Development Councils, for the nationali- 
sation of steel, and later for a second 
round of nationalisation—-Mr Rogow 
sees British business as opposing it 
directly, with a sustained and effective 
campaign for the industrial status quo 
in general and against the nationalisation 
of particular industries. 


“So far as the future is concerned,” 
Mr Rogow concludes, “this analysis 
suggests that the issue of co-operation 
or conflict will be joined at every point 
at which power interests, rather than 
property interests, are sharply opposed 
... faced with disagreeable social change, 
power interests in a_ well-established 
democracy will increasingly enter the 
arena of politics.” He sees power, not 
property, as the key area of conflict: 
“a remarkable feature of the entire 
period was that the most notable con- 
cessions made by industry to Govern- 
ment were invariably those which dis- 
advantaged shareholders.” 

This is not an implausible analysis ; 
many of the businessmen most coa- 
cerned might broadly accept it. The 
emphasis on power rather than on pro- 
perty rights may seem rather an artificial 
distinction in the key issue of nationali- 
sation, where most of the direct conflict 
took place ; the British Iron and Steel 
Federation, for instance, has conceded 
to the post-nationalisation Iron and Steel 
Board, if not willingly at least with a 
good face, much of the power it strove 
so tenaciously to deny Mr Hardie’s 
corporation. Moreover, business could 
choose to oppose only among what the 
Labour governments chose to propose ; 
it might well have resisted a major 
capital levy, a capital gains tax, or other 
measures to redistribute property as 
bitterly as at length it began to oppose 
further nationalisation. 

Can business attitudes towards those 
or any other Labour governments, more- 
over, be separated from the develop- 
ment of public opinion in general, 
or at least of middle-class opinion, 
towards such governments during their 
terms of office ? Had not uncommitted 
public opinion in Britain already begun 
to swing against Labour policies before 
industry’s propaganda counter-offensive 
began in 1949 ? This, perhaps as much 
as industry’s own opposition, the inade- 
quacies of the planning machinery or 
Opposition tactics in the House of Lords, 
tended to limit the Labour government’s 
sphere of further operations, and even 
its intentions. The government, also, 
had meanwhile become chastened by 
realising the sheer dimensions of 
Britain’s postwar economic problem ; 
and its own vested interests in the 
status quo, the trade unions and the 
prospering upper working class were 
leaning towards moderation. 

This is not to challenge Mr Rogow’s 
view that any future Labour govern- 
ment might be confronted by a deter- 
mined effort on the part of industry to 
influence public opinion, on significant 
issues of industrial power or perhaps 
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generally, through sheer distrust of the 
harm any Labour government might be 
counted upon to do industry. But not 
even a student of socialist strategy should 
exaggerate the importance of this. The 
primary determinant of what any radica| 
government can do is surely the exten: 
of “general sanction” for social and 
economic change—measured both in the 
numbers of people ready for change and 
in the range of radical measures tha: 
they might countenance. If that readi- 
ness for change is considerable, it is 
likely while it lasts to determine the 
tactics of existing power groups, 
such as industry, towards government 
action that they dislike ; and if it is not 
fairly wide, no radical government 
would be elected anyway. If the 
Labour party has meanwhile settled 
down to becoming the alternative 
government of the welfare state, such a 
question need never arise ; it may cease 
to annoy British industry. 


Wandering Scholar 


THE LETTERS OF GEORGE SANTA- 
YANA. 

Edited by Daniel Cory. 

Constable. 482 pages. 50s. 


ANTAYANA never secured a wide 
acceptance in this country. He came 

nearest to it with the publication in 
1921 by his friend Logan Pearsall Smith, 
also an expatriate American, of the 
volume of sélections called “Little 
Essays from the Writings of George 
Santayana.” Santayana had welcomed 
the project and recognised that his work 
gained rather than otherwise by being 
anthologised. “The fact is, I write too 
much,” he says in one of his letters. 

Much of the best of the “Little 
Essays ” comes from the five volumes of 
“The Life of Reason” (1901-5), after- 
wards condensed into a single volume. 
Is it still read? The volumes on 
“Reason in Society” and “Reason in 
Religion” are masterpieces of good 
sense and of English prose. In his 
later life, it must be admitted, the sage 
succumbed to the occupational disease 
of his craft and became, perhaps more 
profound, but certainly more obscure. 
Like Humpty Dumpty, he used words 
with private meanings and his last big 
book, “Dominations and Powers” is 
like the Athanasian God, impressive but 
incomprehensible. 

These letters carry us from his student 
days in Géttingen with a Harvard travel- 
ling scholarship (1886) to his extreme 
old age as the guest or patient of a 
Catholic Sisterhood in Rome (1952). 
For those who like reading letters and 
feel drawn towards Santayana the 
volume is continuously agreeable. The 
too-muchness of his books here presents 
itself more agreeably as a Victorian 
amplitude of correspondence, and one 
realises that he always remained a 
Spaniard. Was Tennyson correct in 
attributing to Spaniards a “courtly 


foreign grace” ? The exquisite urbanity 
with which the aged Santayana gives 
thanks for obviously tedious works sent 
to him by aspiring authors in half a 
dozen languages is evidence in Tenny- 
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‘Northern Ireland offers the , 
answer to your factory 
and labour problems’ 






says LORD CHANDOS 
Chairman of the 
Northern Ireland Development Council 


“The best opening for industrial growth in the United 
Kingdom today is in Northern Ireland. This is because 
the factory and labour problems of expansion are so 
easily solved there. Just look at the benefits an 


industrialist gets in Northern Ireland.” 


MONEY 


Capital grants for plant, machinery and , 
new buildings. Grants toward transfer of 
a A machinery to Northern Ireland. Grants ~~ 
Fs for training and services. Concession 
rents. Coal rebate. ae 


LABOUR 


Plenty of labour. Possibility of multiple shifts. 
Little absenteeism: low labour turnover. 


High output per man. 





FACTORIES 


Government-built factories ready on rental or repayment. Housing priorities. 








Send for this Memora ndum The Northern Ireland Development Council has 


prepared a practical memorandum of the facts a businessman wants to know. Ask for it in strict 


confidence from the Council—or, if you prefer, from the Ministry of Commerce, Dept. E, Belfast. 


NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 13E Lower Regent Street, London, SWI 






BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO. LTD. - COURTAULDS, LIMITED 
Over 100 firms have set up factories 1 TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD. - METAL BOX CO. LTD. 
in Northern Ireland since the war. 1-H. TOOL CO. LTD. (US.A.) - BEHR MANNING, LTD. (U.S.A.) 
Here are afew ofthem— eK sHIRE KNITTING (ULSTER) LTD. (U.S.A.) - PYE, LTD. 
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the things they say! 


I.C.I. spent more than 30 million quid last year on new plants. That's what 
I like to see — big ideas being put over in a big way ! : 


Yes, but isn’t there a danger of a company getting too large ? 


Why so? 





Because the sort of centralised control you get in big organisations kills initiative 
and smothers everything in red tape—costs rise and efficiency falls. 


But I.C.I. doesn’t work that way. | 
It has 13 operating Divisions, and each 1s largely master of its own affairs. 
Certainly, the end-product of one ts often the raw material of another, but 
there’s plenty of rivalry between them. 





Well, if the Divisions are run as separate concerns, what was the sense in merging them ? 
So as to make a common pool of all their research and technical knowledge — and of 
their buying and selling, too, whenever that could be done with advantage and economy. 


Is that all ? 


By no means. The merger also meant that the best brains in the business would be 
available to plan for all. And by putting all their money into one “‘ kitty”’, 
they made sure that thetr ambitious new plans 
wouldn't fail for lack of capital. 


You sound as if you really believed in I.C.I.’s sort of bigness ! 





I do. I.C.I. has to be as big as it is, to do the very big job it is doing. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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son’s favour and also furnishes models 
that might be useful to other great men 
who have to write such létters. 

The middle ages down to Erasmus 
furnish many examples of wandering 
scholars who achieved supernational out- 
look. With the onset of nationalism the 
supply of such minds was reduced to a 
trickle, greatly to the detriment of Euro- 
pean society. Santayana was in our own 
day a remarkable example of such a 
mind. Spanish by birth, American by 
accident, and then, after his flight from 
Boston in 1912, successively -resident in 
Oxford, Paris and Rome—it all passes 
before one in the panorama of his letters. 


A Feeling for Colour 


THE COLOUR CURTAIN. 
By Richard Wright. 


Dennis Dobson. 188 pages. 12s. 6d. 


(}= of the most necessary attain- 
ments of the western diplomat or 
politician—or even big industrialist— 
today is an understanding of the attitude 
of the non-white races to the white. It 
is an attitude that varies significantly 
from Africa to Indonesia, or from Japan 
to Samoa. But in large measure it is 
a reaction proportionate to the period 
which the coloured race has spent under 
white domination, or, in some cases, 
imagines it has. Indeed whatever any 
coloured race’s experience of political 
domination may have been—and clearly 
China or Siam have felt it less than India 
or West Africa—the supremacy of 
western thought and technology has had 
a deep effect on non-white psychology, 
increasing the sense of political domina- 
tion. It was a sufficient bond to bring 
together the African and Asian states 
that attended the Bandoeng conference, 
despite great divergences of interest on 
most other matters. 

These divergences have received most 
of the publiciry ; it is the merit of Mr 
Wright’s personal account of the con- 
ference that it examines the basic atti- 
tude which gave these countries and 
delegations a fellow-feeling ; one that 
was shown in repeated denunciations of 
colonialism. The author had the advan- 
tage of being at once American, coloured 
and a distinguished intellectual in his 
own right, and this helped him to 
probe below the surface of Asian 
and African feelings. The result 
makes, at times, a rather scrappy 
piece of rapportage, but-is nevertheless 
interesting as first-hand witness to the 
feelings of inferiority, aggression, bitter- 
ness and yet admiration which in varying 
degree form the compound of anti-white 
racism. How great a part personal 
experience plays in it is evident from 
Mr Wright’s interviews ; this is some- 
thing that finds no parallel in white 
psychology—the trauma of being treated, 
at one time or another, as inferior, 
despicable, less-than-normal, or even 
subhuman. 

Mr Wright is under no illusions about 
the difficulties of achieving any mutual 
understanding between races, espe- 


cially between the white and non-white 
world, but his good will, and anxiety 
lest “ coloured races of the world, unite” 





should become a sterile but destructive 
political slogan, are evident. Perhaps 
what he saw at Bandoeng caused him to 
overrate the danger, but his views should 
nevertheless be treated with respect. 
His warnings of the danger of Asians 
accepting communism on entirely non- 
ideological grounds need no emphasis. 
Yet, _ after showing how western 
materialism is a point of misunderstand- 
ing between the white and non-white 
world, he lands himself in the paradox 
that though the West’s difficulty is to 
sell its culture not its technology, the 
only way to sell the intangible is to step 
up sales—or gifts—of the tangibles. 
He pleads, ultimately, for a Marshall 
Plan magnified many times to meet 
Asian poverty. The implication that it is 
health and wealth that make a man a 
westerner in political thought and sym- 
pathy seems rather naively American— 
but coming from an American of colour 
this is not the least suggestive thing 
about this thought-provoking little book. 


The Enemy Within 
THE GERMAN FIFTH COLUMN IN 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR. 

By L. de Jong. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 319 pages. 28s. 


ft. essential thesis of Dr de Jong’s 
book is that the opponents of 
Germany in the last war sought to 
excuse their early inefficiency by attri- 
buting all kinds of activities to the Nazi 
Fifth Column which in fact it never 
perpetrated. That is no doubt true. Its 
demonstration, however, causes Dr de 
Jong to seem to cry down Hitler’s guilt 
because he has established that many of 
the less effective ruses that those who 
feared Hitler declared him responsible 
for were nothing but figments of their 
own imagination. Dr de Jong seems 
insufficiently aware that anti-German 
hysteria was more marked, certainly in 
Britain, during the first German war, at 
a time when it was certainly less justi- 
fied ; Imperial Germany was harsh, even 
brutal, but it was not ruled by a gang 
of peculiarly sadistic criminals who 
gloried in dastardly deception. One 
cannot help feeling that Dr de Jong has 
taken enormous pains to prove that a 
number of rumours to which no one 
today attaches much importance were 
groundless ; after all, no serious military 
critic has suggested that the German 
Fifth Column greatly affected the course 
of the war. ; 

A fifth column, however, was a 
political rather than a military device, 
‘and towards the end of his book Dr de 
Jong makes very plain that he does not 
underrate its importance as_ such. 
Indeed he goes at some length into the 
role of the German minorities in other 
countries: he knows and he shows, for 
instance, that Schuschnigg’s Austria was 
undermined by Nazi conspiracy, and 
that the same thing was true in different 
circumstances of the Czechoslovak 
Republic presided over by Benes. These 
were repercussions of the not unreason- 
able veto placed on Great-German unity 
by the victorious Allies in 1919. The far 
from negligible activities of the Volks- 
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deutsche in Poland in 1939 were due to 
the resurrection of the Polish - state, 
which leading Germans had long 
regarded as incompatible with their own 
conception of the legitimate power of 
Germany. As for Jugoslavia, German 
military success there was decisively 
facilitated by the fratricidal enmity of 
Croats and Serbs; in this sense the 
Croats, as well as the Germans in Jugo- 
slavia, formed an effective fifth column. 

These facts, which Dr de Jong lays 
bare, seem of greater importance than 
the rumours he disproves. Looking back, 
a British reader may wonder whether 
his compatriots were not too slow to 
believe in the iniquities of the Nazi 
leaders rather than too quick to 
believe that German parachutists were 
disguised. Indeed is not Dr de Jong 
occasionally over-eager to write off anti- 
German demonstrations as _ purely 
irrational ? When the Serbs smashed 
the windows of the German Travel 
Agency in Belgrade in March, 1941, it 
was because they knew that Neuhausen, 
the head of the Agency and German 
Consul-General in Belgrade, was also the 
organiser-in-chief of the German Fifth 
Column in Jugoslavia. 


History in Film Script 


MUSSOLINI: Twilight and Fall. 
By Roman Dombrowski. 
Heinemann. 248 pages. 2ls. 


O a Polish exile, Roman Dombrowski, 

who was a journalist in Italy before 
the war, is due this not inhumane account 
of Mussolini’s movements from the 
moment when Victor Emanuel III had 
the dictator shuffled into a_ waiting 
Italian ambulance at the Quirinal Palace 
(after the Grand Fascist Council’s 
adverse vote in July, 1943) down to the 
shooting by the future Communist 
deputy, ‘Walter Audisio, of Mussolini 
and Clara Petacci, his mistress, on April 
28, 1945. 

The book is an account of movement, 
as a film script might be, interspersed 
with sharp little bits of likely conversa- 
tion, and innumerable phrases like 
“Early that morning,” or “Edda read 
these instructions with a feeling of 
relief,’ or “Vittorio was silent, for he 
had no idea what to suggest . . .”, Edda 
and Vittorio being Mussolini’s two elder 
children. The book is based mainly on 
Mussolini’s own Storia di un anno (an 
important, but tainted source). No 
references adorn Mr Dombrowski’s 
book. It is therefore unhelpful to the 
historian and, one must add, to the 
normally intelligent reader, who is left 
with the final horror of the mob shying 
missiles at the corpses of Mussolini, his 
mistress and his immediate collaborators, 
hanging upside down in a Milan square, 
but with very little else. For a film or 
for television that would be enough. 
Not for a book. Nevertheless the 
author’s summary of why the National 
Committee of Liberation desired Musso- 
lini’s death “to avoid an _ Italian 
Nuremberg trial” is true, and his pur- 
suit of the final hours is interesting 

The story of how puppet states exist 
at all is bound to be a grim human 
chapter. Pétain’s Vichy state, Quisling’s 
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Norway, Mussolini’s Italian Social Re- 
public with headquarters at Salé on Lake 
Garda cannot be dissociated. They 
belong to the civil war latent in the last 
war. Likewise the very dictatorships of 
Hitler and Mussolini belong to a much 
wider historical situation (barren as 
these dictatorships were). These men, 
like Lenin and Stalin, devised very odd 
methods and myths for coping with 
masses of mutinous disbanding armies, 
of unemployed, of ever-increasing popu- 
lations in every industrial metropolis. 
Mussolini in his last months reverted to 
his early dreams as a socialist black- 
smith’s son and signed a pile of legisla- 
tion making it illegal to dismiss any 
worker from any factory, wildly increas- 
ing workers’ insurances and introducing 
every liberty of meeting into the work- 
shops of Northern Italy. Once Musso- 
lini was dead, the Communists joyously 
took up this legacy, and they have been 
fighting indignantly to uphold these 
anarchies in Italy’s factories ever since. 
None of all this appears in Mr 
Dombrowski’s _ book. He endows 
Mussolini with a knowledge of Latin he 
never possessed. The Dante quotation 
is inaccurate, and, for the rest, we have 
little means of checking anything. Why 
has no serious historian yet tackled this 
not unimportant postscript to an age ? 


A Prominent Victorian ? 


STRAWBERRY FAIR: A Biography of 
Frances, Countess Waldegrave, 1821-79. 
By Osbert Wyndham Hewett. 

Murray. 292 pages. 18s. 


~RANCES, COUNTESS WALDE- 

GRAVE, daughter of John Braham, 
a world-renowned tenor of the eighteen- 
twenties, was four times married: to 
John Waldegrave ; his brother George, 
the seventh earl; Granville Harcourt ; 
and Chichester Fortescue, later Lord 
Carlingford. The two Waldegraves died 
young, of a combination of inherited 
ill-health and alcoholic excess, having 
brought her great possessions, including 
Strawberry Hill. Her marriage to 
Granville Harcourt, old enough to be 
her father and an ineffably pompous 
bore, consolidated her social position. 
On his death she married Fortescue, 
whom she loved devotedly. She enter- 
tained lavishly at Cariton Gardens, 
Harptree, and Strawberry Hill, and she 
made Queen Victoria “laugh till she 
cried ” when dining at Windsor. Dukes 
apparently sought her advice; New- 
castle’s infatuation was almost embar- 
rassing ; Bedford invited her suggestions 
for Cabinet-making ; while the Duke of 
Orleans wanted her to plan his propa- 
ganda in France. No wonder the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica described her 
as “socially prominent.” 

But she is not prominent enough in 
this biography. Her beauty is revealed 
by two portraits; she undoubtedly 
inherited a vivid and compelling person- 
ality from her father; yet she seldom 
comes alive. Lost in a crowd of guests, 
she emerges occasionally to contribute 
a shrewdly amusing remark, and is 
swallowed up again by a fresh influx 
of visitors, who are brought on and off 
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the stage with an irrelevance reminiscent 
of the Guelfs and Ghibellines in Max 
Beerbohm’s parody “Savonarola Brown.” 
And one is left wondering whether her 
professed interest in politics was any- 
thing more than a devotion to her 
friends’ careers. 

The publishers state that while Mr 
Wyndham Hewett, an enthusiastic col- 
lector of Victoriana, was preparing te 
write a social history of mid-Victorian 
Britain, he was so intrigued by constant 
references to Lady Waldegrave that he 
“set to work with ten thousand letters 
to, from, and concerning her, lent to 
him by Lord Strachie, to give some idea 
of the superb creature.” Sometimes he 
succeeds ; but he might have presented 
a more convincing picture if he had 
remembered that “ the essence of Art is 
selection.” 


Shorter Notices 


CZECH TRAGEDY. 
By Glorney Bolton. 
Watts. 252 pages. 21s. 


The history of the Czechs and Slovaks 
has rarely been lacking in dramatic or tragic 
episodes ; and this book, which covers in 
varying detail about the last fifty years of 
their story, has its full share of both drama 
and tragedy. It is a study of the lives of 
three great Czechoslovak leaders—Thomas 
Masaryk, the philosopher-statesman who 
became the first President of the Republic ; 
his son, Jan Masaryk, who returned to his 
country as Foreign Minister after its libera- 
tion from the Germans and suffered a 
mysterious “ defenestration” shortly after 
the Communist coup in February, 1948 ; 
and Eduard Benes, the elder Masaryk’s 
successor as President, who was forced to 
play the leading role first in his country’s 
submission to Hitler and then, nearly ten 
years later, in the even greater tragedy— 
because fellow Czechs and not alien Ger- 
mans were responsible for it—of its sub- 
mission to Communism. E 

The author worked with President Benes 
and Jan Masaryk during the war years in 
London He has a vivid appreciation of the 
strains to which the Czech character is sub- 
jected by its attraction towards both western 
liberalism and the great Slav country, 
Russia, as well as by its admiration for the 
two national heroes—Zizka, the fifteenth- 
century Hussite warrior leader, and 
Chelcicky, the passive resister, who in the 
same century urged that to oppose violence 
actively is useless. Mr Bolton does not 
claim to add to our knowledge of the events 
he describes, but he writes with insight and 
sympathy (which is not wholly uncritical) of 
the leading actors. His somewhat staccato 
and impressionistic style is more successful 
when dealing at close hand with Czecho- 
slovak affairs and personalities than when 
sketching in the wider background. 


* 


THE FEDERAL 
GERMANY. 


Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 12s. 6d. 


This is the first economic survey of 
Germany to be published by the Board of 
Trade since 1935. It is a comprehensive 
handbook which gives data on all the most 
important aspects of the Federal Germany 
economy. Special attention is paid to all 


REPUBLIC OF 


matters of interest to British traders, and it 
is shown that there are good openings for 
selling British manufactures in this expand- 
ing market. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 





Recession Talk 


Washington, D.C. 


ECESSION is being talked about a great deal in the 

United States, and most, although not all, economists, 
whether in or out of the government, now expect some 
decline in activity in the third quarter of this year. But two 
words of caution are necessary : first, it is hard to remember 
a time of more uncertainty and confusion about the outlook ; 
second, there is a widespread, and perhaps preponderant, 
belief that growth may be resumed in the fourth quarter. 
If that happened, a contraction in the third quarter would 
scarcely qualify as a recession. 

The present nervousness is paradoxical in many ways. 
The economy is still operating at an extremely high level, 
and in general prices are still strong—some are weakening 
but some others are strengthening. There is, to all intents 
and purposes, full employment ; such developments as the 
slump in automobiles have not prevented an actual reduc- 
tion in total unemployment so far this year. Demand in 
several major sectors is not only strong but shows signs of 
mounting as the year progresses. And the Federal Reserve 
System is still operating as though inflation, not recession, 
were the threat ; true, the “Fed” appears to be on the 
verge of a gentle shift toward slightly easier money this 
month, but even that would leave the banks under sub- 
stantial pressure. 

To many foreigners, who presumably will not forget 1929 
for at least a century, the stock market is still apparently 
the measure of the American economy, and the stock market 
has indeed taken a severe tumble in the past three weeks. 
Presumably this tumble is to an important extent attribut- 
able to the sudden surge of feeling that economic activity, 
and hence business profits, are due for some decline. Yet 
stock prices had been rather dizzily inflated before the recent 
setback, and some sort of reaction was almost bound to 
occur. What is more, the market so far has shown no sign 
whatever of panic—indeed, it was stabilised last week after 
some three weeks of decline. 

By far the most impressive reason for expecting a dip 
in activity in the months immediately ahead is a familiar 
one : inventories, A glut of stocks started both American 
postwar recessions, and something of a glut has developed 
over the past year. Altogether, the value of stocks is now 
about $6 billion higher than it was a year ago and at a record 
level. Sales are not far short of a record, which means that 
the stock-sales ratio is still not as high as it was before the 
1953 recession. However, the composition of inventories 
has been shifting, and they now consist more of finished 
goods than of raw materials or work in process ; this is a 


clear signal of reduced buying to come. The most perfect 
example is found in steel : there is a virtually unanimous 
belief that customers have built up stocks to guard against 
a certain rise in price this summer and a possible strike. 
Nobody expects steel operations in the third quarter to 
remain at the near capacity level of the first half of 1956, 
although, paradoxically, some products are sure to be tight 
throughout the year. 

Elsewhere, the weaknesses have been apparent for some 
months. Automobiles are having a bad time (though only 
by comparison with last year), with 185,000 workers laid 
off and stocks in the hands of dealers at a record 900,000 
cars. Model change-overs will probably come toward the 
end of the third quarter, and so no recovery is expected in 
this important, but far from critical, sector until the autumn. 
The motor slump has had minor ramifications in steel, 
rubber, textiles and copper products, though all of these 
industries are so diversified that they have weathered 
Detroit’s squall remarkably well. The number of new 
houses started has also been running. behind last year ; 
mortgage money remains extremely tight, and buyers for 
homes are a little more difficult to find than they have been 
at any time since the war. Perhaps the key point here, 
however, is that housing starts over the rest of the year 
are as likely to rise gently as to decline. There have been 
scattered layoffs in the textile and clothing industries and 
in plants making household appliances. As a generalisation, 
it can be said that retail sales, while still running a shade 
ahead of last year, have been disappointing ; this, indeed, is 
the cause of whatever suffering there has been thus far at 
the manufacturing level. With all this, some sensitive prices 
have weakened, led by copper, steel scrap, rubber, and 
lumber. And although unemployment remains relatively 
low, at only 3.9 per cent of the labour force (compared with 
an average of 4.0 per cent in 1955), the work week has 
shortened to an average of 40.2 hours, compared to a peak 
of 40.9 at the height of the boom last autumn. 


* 


But the macro-economists, with their sights trained on 
the broad sectors of demand, can find good reasons for con- 
cluding that there need be no real recession at all. The 
evidence is impressive. To begin with, total personal in- 
come is at a record rate of $315 billion a year, in spite of 
the slight falling-off in factory workers’ take-home pay. 
Indeed, only one out of every four labourers in the United 
States works in manufacturing, a point which is widely 
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overlooked abroad. This kind of income is almost a 
guarantee of strong consumer demand, even though more 
of it than ever before is required to pay off debts incurred 
in the past. What is more, there is every likelihood that as 
the year goes on, substantial wage increases will add to the 
income flow. Spending by state and local governments has 
been going up steadily for years, and will continue to do so 
this year. Purchases of goods and services by the federal 
government have stopped declining and are about to rise 
gently. And then there is the piéce de résistance of the 
optimists : the fabulous plans of businessmen to spend this 
year on new plant and equipment some 30 per cent more 
than the record $28.7 billion of last year. 

Other signs of health include a slight upturn in new 
orders received by manufacturers in April, after four months 
of decline, the certainty of record levels of non-residential 
building and, perhaps as important as any, the rather abrupt 
end of the decline in farm prices. These have risen for 
five consecutive months and are now at the same level as 
they were a year earlier, for the first time since 1951. If 
farm income is stabilised, this will remove a depressant 
factor that had been becoming cumulatively worse. 

Perhaps the greatest hazard in forecasting the American 
economy is a disposition to pay too much attention to 
sectors such as automobiles or housing or farm incomes— 
none of which accounts for more than a fraction of the gross 
national product. For example, consumers spend almost 
three times as much on services as they do on all the con- 
sumer durable goods put together. Still, when about a 
hundred and fifty of the country’s leading businessmen, 
accompanied by their platoons of economists, met two weeks 
ago in Virginia as the Commerce Department’s Business 
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Advisory Council, word seeped out that they were nearly 
unanimous in expecting business in general to be worse in 
the third quarter. Few of the government’s experts are 
disposed to disagree with them. And yet it was only three 
months ago that new reports on plans for spending on plant 
and equipment, which have since been revised upwards 
again, were leading some of these people to predict a gross 
national product of $410 billion for 1956, with activity 
constantly rising during the year. In short, an accurate fore- 
cast is more elusive than ever this year ; it would not be toe ° 
surprising if the famed third quarter contraction never 
materialised at all. 


After California 


R ADLAI STEVENSON must feel like a man who 

has emerged victorious, if somewhat worse for wear, 

from a lion’s den only to find himself in a bear pit. For 
although his spectacular triumph in the primary election in 
California has all but eliminated Senator Kefauver, Mr 
Stevenson is still a long way from having clinched the 
Democratic presidential nomination. In fact, the eclipse 
of Mr Kefauver makes Mr Stevenson the principal target 
for other ambitious Democrats and the long, bruising battle 
against the Senator from Tennessee has left its mark. Not 
only did Mr Stevenson have to descend to the lower levels 
of American politics where candidates prove their fitness by 
kissing countless infants, eating soggy lunches on fair- 
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grounds and insulting one another, but Mr Kefauver forced 
Mr Stevenson to equivocate on difficult issues and to adopt 
, middle-of-the-road stand. No doubt Mr Stevenson’s 
moderation helped him to defeat Senator Kefauver in such 
states aS Florida and California. But powerful Democratic 
leaders—including Mr Truman—believe that President 
Eisenhower already occupies the middle of all possible roads 
ind that the only Democrat who has a chance in the 
November elections is one who is prepared to keep firmly 
to the left. 

The question is whether any of Mr Stevenson’s rivals will 
be able to catch up with him now that California and his 
victories in other primaries have put him well in the lead. 
Mr Stevenson needs 6864 votes out of the total of 1,372 to 
be nominated by the Democratic convention. Far ahead of 
his nearest rival, Senator Kefauver, as he now is, he remains 
several hundred votes short of that total. Mr Stevenson 
must still win over as many as possible of the 370 delegates 
who have already been chosen but are not committed to any 
candidate and he must still seek for support among the 238 
delegates who have yet to be selected by Democratic state 
conventions or party committees. It looks, therefore, as if 
the national convention in Chicago will be “wide open” 
and as if Mr Stevenson will have a difficult time of it should 
he not be carried over the top during the early ballots. 

That situation favours such potential candidates as 
Governor Harriman and Senator Symington of Missouri. 
Mr Harriman now seems the most dangerous of Mr Steven- 
son’s rivals. An outspoken radical, he enjoys Mr Truman’s 
backing and he has at his command one of the smoothest 
political machines in the country. The main obstacle to his 
nomination is the hostility of southern Democrats who 
would rather leave the party than vote for a man who has 
spoken of using federal troops to enforce racial integration. 
These Democrats and many other moderates will probably 
support Mr Stevenson. If the latter’s bandwagon does not 
get rolling, however, they may settle on a compromise 
candidate such as Mr Symington. But how many Demo- 
crats believe that anyone really can defeat that man in the 
White House ? 


Too Hot to Strike 


Sie year’s wage negotiations between the United 
Steelworkers and the steel producers have unusual 
aspects. For the first time, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the Republic 
Steel Corporation—which between them account for nearly 
55 per cent of total annual production in the United States 
—have agreed to bargain jointly with the union. Although 
representatives of the industry insist that settlements will 
be concluded separately, this joint session is acclaimed by 
Mr David McDonald, the president of the steelworkers’ 
union, as a first step towards industry-wide bargaining. 
Secondly, it was decided that much of the negotiations 
would take place in New York—a neutral territory removed 
from the strong pressures generated in Pittsburgh, the steel 
Capital. 


There are indications that both sides are genuinely ‘ 


anxious to arrive at a settlement well before the deadline that 
falls at midnight on June 30th. Whether this laudable aim 
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can be achieved is less certain, for Mr McDonald and the 
650,000 workers whom he represents are asking for a great 
deal. Foremost among their demands are the supplemen- - 
tary unemployment benefits which Mr McDonald’s main 
rival, Mr Walter Reuther, obtained last year from the 
automobile industry and which the steelworkers themselves 
have already won from the food canners. The union is 
also asking for a “ substantial ” increase in wages, extra pay 
for Saturday and Sunday work—an issue on which it may 
prove difficult to reach agreement—further health and wel- 
fare benefits and a clause specifying that all men employed 
in the basic steel industry must join the union. 

The steel producers have pointed out that these demands 
will force them to increase the price of steel still more and 
will have an inflationary effect. For not only will costs rise 
correspondingly in the many industries using steel, but 
union demands elsewhere will follow the pattern set by Mr 
McDonald. It is expected, moreover, that the combination 
of high stocks—accumulated in the fear of a rise in prices 
or of a strike—and the slump in the automobile and related 
industries will bring a substantial decline in orders for steel 
in the third quarter. Already customers are beginning to 
cancel orders and many more cancellations are expected if 
there is no strike. At the same time, however, labour leaders 
know that a rally in steel demand is expected in the fourth 
quarter and that total output for 1956 will probably equal 
that of 1955, a record year. Furthermore, steel profits in 
the first quarter of this year ran to $312 million—a marked 
increase over the first quarter of 1955. Mr McDonald is 
expected to drive a hard bargain. 


A Mess of Benefits ? 


S the steel workers began to press for a similar arrange- 
ment, the automobile workers were lining up to draw 
the first payments from their employers under the plan for 
supplementary unemployment benefits which was negotiated 
as part of their wage settlement a year ago. The scheme 
is being put to an unexpectedly severe test at a very early 
stage, even though it is being brought in by degrees and 
even though by no means all the 185,000 automobile workers 
who are now unemployed qualify for the benefits. Only 
people who have been laid off since May 1st by the General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler companies are eligible and only 
if they live in states where it has been decided that the 
scheme does not conflict with the local unemployment com- 
pensation law. Seventeen states have now decided that it 
does not and, from the automobile workers’ point of view, 
the only important exceptions are Ohio and Indiana. In 
these two states it has been held that the supplementary 
benefits constitute wages within the meaning of the state 
law and that therefore workers receiving them are not 
qualified to receive compensation from the state, 

What the employer supplements is the unemployment 
compensation paid by the state, which is to be brought up 
to 65 per cent, for the first four weeks of unemployment 
and 60 per cent for the next twenty-two weeks, of the 
workers’ normal take-home pay, that is, of his earnings 
after taxes. Since state compensation varies from $25 to 
$45 a week, the employer’s contribution will also vary and 
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may in some cases come to the maximum of $25. Further- 
more, the employers will have to pay more to a single man 
than to a married one with dependants, since the latter 
draws more compensation from the state. Finally, the 
amount which the worker is entitled to draw from his 
employer depends on his length of service and on the 
financial status of the supplementary unemployment fund. 
These funds are being built up by the companies at a rate 
of § cents for every man hour worked, but they have not yet 
reached the totals necessary to enable benefits to be paid 
to laid-off workers over the full twenty-six weeks. Many 
of the people who started to draw benefits this month will 
have exhausted their credits under the plan in a few weeks. 
The automobile companies are doing their best to make 
this complicated arrangement work, opening special offices 
and training special staffs to deal with it. But it will not 
be surprising if, after his first taste of the much-advertised 
scheme, the average automobile worker feels that he has 
traded a solid wage increase for a mess of supplementary 
unemployment benefits—and if other trade unionists decide 
that he made a bad bargain. 


Republicans Despite Ike 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WISCONSIN 


-T is often said of Wisconsin Republicans that “they like 
Ike, but don’t like what Ike likes.” In the wake of the 
Republican state convention which took place in Milwaukee 
on May 25th and 26th, even the first of those two senti- 
ments looks dubious. For in many ways the Wisconsin 
convention brought into sharp focus the great gap that still 
divides the Republican “ Old Guard,” particularly in the 
midwest, from the Eisenhower wing of the party. In its 
most spectacular action, the convention turned with a ven- 
geance on Senator Alexander Wiley and denied him 
endorsement for re-election, precisely because he had 
vigorously supported Mr Eisenhower’s foreign policy, as 
the senior Republican on the powerful Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

After praising the Administration for restoring “ honour 
and dignity to our nation’s capital,’ and for providing 
““Jeadership characterised by integrity, morality and devo- 
tion to duty,” Wisconsin Republicans denounced some of 
the most important goals of that same leadership. One 
resolution warmly endorsed the notorious amendment to 
the Constitution which would curtail the treaty-making 
powers of the President, which both Mr Eisenhower and 
Senator Wiley have gone all out to defeat. Another praised 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act and opposed the 
Administration’s attempts to liberalise the law. A third 
resolution criticised the Organisation for Trade Co-opera- 
tion, of which Mr Eisenhower has asked Congress to allow 
the United States to become a member. 

Here, then, was a party officially committed to work for 
the re-election of Mr Eisenhower in November and quite 
aware that without him the Republican cause might be 
doomed—but it still was a party whose soul remained isola- 
tionist. In fact, the contents of the resolutions and the 
platform adopted in Milwaukee were no surprise. It was 
the dramatic, eleventh-hour overthrow of Senator Wiley 
that came as a shock, for it had been widely believed that 
Mr Wiley would win a lukewarm endorsement for his fourth 
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term. The Senator had been viciously attacked when he 
appeared at local party meetings in the weeks preceding the 
convention. On May 6th, Wisconsin’s Young Republicans 
repudiated Mr Wiley and asked the party to endorse “a 
candidate whose position more closely resembles the state 
Republican philosophy.” Supporters of Senator McCarthy 
kept sniping at Mr Wiley because he had not voted when 
the Senate censured his junior colleague in 1954. Never- 
theless, the belief that Senator Wiley would survive was 
strengthened, nine days before the convention, when his 
chief rival, Mr Mark Catlin, speaker of the Assembly in the 
State Legislature, was dealt a staggering blow. Mr Catlin 
was charged with accepting more than $5,000 from state 
prison inmates to use his political influence in obtaining 
their release. 

It was obvious as the convention opened that Senator 
Wiley himself was confident of his eventual success. He 
ignored the attacks made upon him, calmly recited his 
record of support for President Eisenhower, and called for 
Republican harmony in the interests of victory next Nov- 
ember. At a late hour, however, a group of his foes—party 
leaders and industrialists—decided to launch a boom for 
Mr Glenn Davis of Waukesha, who has been a Congress- 
man from Wisconsin since 1947. Mr Davis, a handsome 
41-year-old lawyer, is an effective campaigner and close 
friend of Vice President Nixon. His record is unimpeach- 
ably isolationist. Earlier this year, Mr Davis considered 
running against Senator Wiley, but abandoned the idea 
after a public opinion poll showed that Mr Wiley was ahead 
of him by a three to one margin. At the convention, how- 
ever, and after his supporters promised to raise $150,000 
for his campaign, Mr Davies agreed to stand and on the 
third ballot he was endorsed overwhelmingly, with 1,795 
votes to 481 for Mr Wiley. 


* 


Endorsement by the convention is not tantamount to 
nomination in Wisconsin. Senator Wiley can run against 
Mr Davis in the Republican primary election on Septem- 
ber 11th, and many observers believe that he can win the 
nomination, even though, as a result of the convention, he 
will not have the backing of the party machine in the state. 
After his defeat, Senator Wiley recalled two previous occa- 
sions on which unendorsed candidates had won at the polls. 
Moreover, he will probably receive a large vote of sympathy 
from Republicans appalled at the shabby conduct of the 
convention. Mr Wiley will also get substantial help from 
Wisconsin Democrats, who have no contest for their own 
senatorial nomination and who will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to deal a blow at the state’s Republican organisation. 
Under Wisconsin law, there is nothing to prevent Democrats 
from voting on the Republican ballot in September. 

So Senator Wiley could prove a strong candidate, if he 
campaigns on the record of his support for President Eisen- 
hower and the opposition to him of “ the bosses ” and “ the 
party machine.” This kind of appeal has long been effective 
in Wisconsin. On the other hand, Mr Wiley faces a formid- 
able fight. Against him will be most high party officials, 


all pro-McCarthy elements, unreconstructed isolationists, 
a vigorous candidate and a sizeable campaign fund. Some 
observers actually believe the Republican National Com- 
mittee and the Administration might attempt quietly to 
persuade Mr Wiley to withdraw in the interest of party 
harmony. This seems incredible in light of Mr Wiley’s 
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A CENTURY AGO, pioneering scientists learned to take apart 
water, air, and earth and put them together again...in 
completely different arrangements. 


THE RESULT, very often, was a synthetic—a brand new 
material that didn’t exist in nature, or a more abundant, 
more useful version of a nature-made product. Thus, syn- 
thetic has come to mean ‘man-made and well-made.’ 
Science has developed nearly half a million synthetic 
materials since that time, and millions more are possible. 


WHERE DO SYNTHETICS [it into your life? Nearly every- 
where! The aspirin you take for a headache, the life-saving 
sulfa drugs and scores of other modern medicines are syn- 
thetics. So are today’s remarkable plastics, new textiles, 





. "why they spell a better life for you 


and many paints, dyes, adhesives, and valuable chemicals. 


AN IMPORTANT PART of the work of the people of Union 
Carbide is discovering and producing synthetic materials 
that serve you and industry. From natural gas and oil, 
alone, they produce nearly 400 chemicals. Among them are 
chemicals that are vital to everything from synthetic rub- 
ber to cosmetics...and to the variety of plastics and resins 
made by Union Carbide, which are used in nearly every 
home and industry today. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” which tells 
how science and industry use the ALLtoys, Carsons, CHEMICALS, 
Wecoinc Equipment, and Pcastics made by Union Carbide. Ask for 
booklet IE-6. 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street 3 New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A, 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready $. A. Industrial y Comercial INDIA: National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd. 
INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd. 


ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 

MEXICO: National Carbon-Eveready, S. A., 
Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. 

NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Ltd. 

PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. 

PHILIPPINE IS.: National Carbon Philippines, Inc. 


AUSTRALIA: Eveready (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 
Metals and Ores, Pty. Ltd. 
Widdis Diamond Dry Cells Pty. Ltd. 
BRAZIL: Union Carbide do Brasil, S. A. 

National Carbon do Brasil, S. A. 
COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S. A. 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson 
HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 


(ntentnieenetnontiniaenirneneeninnennnes Union Carbide’s Products include 


SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grafitindustri Aktiebolage? 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S. A. 
UNITED KINGDOM: Union Carbide Ltd. and its 
Divisions, Gemec Chemicals Company, 
British Electro Metallurgical Company, 
Kemet Products Company. 
British Acheson Electrodes Ltd. 
Bakelite Ltd. 
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MAKING 
BRITAIN 
GREATER 


Britain 


RGENTLY the country needs more electricity, for 

industry, for the home. Within a short span one- 

seventh of the nation’s electric current will be coming 
from power stations fired by — oil. 

Urgently this country needs more gas, in the 
home, in industry. A new gas plant, the largest of its 
kind in the world, now being 
built will use nothing else 
except — oil. 

Urgently this country needs 
faster, cheaper, more efficient 
railways. In the huge modern- 
isation scheme newly-begun by 
British Railways priority has 
been given to dieselisation, and 
that means — oil. 

Big decisions these, high- 
level decisions, long-term 
decisions. They confirm oil in 
its new status. Once used 
primarily for traction and no 
more than an auxiliary of coal 
in wider industrial uses, oil 
now becomes complementary 
in the fullest sense to 
Britain’s traditional power 
source, coal. 


liltatllecmes  vilitealtatilbnlceny 


It is an inevitable develop- 
ment. Other power sources, 
notably coal, though stretched to the utmost, have 
been unable to meet the nation’s swiftly-growing 
demands. At this critical halfway juncture of the 2oth 
century, oil is the only power source readily available 
in rapidly expanding quantities. 

Oil is the key because it can meet the new obligations 


thrust upon it and more, much more, without risk of 
over-reaching its resources. 


Shell-Mex House, on the Embankment in 
London, where decisions are now being 
taken vitally important to our future. 
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turns to Oil 





National policy, accepted by all parties, is to use 
more oil. In line with that policy great new refineries 
have been built in this country during the last ten 
years. Oil has taken its place alongside coal as a full 
partner; its permanence is assured. 


Oil has to do more, considerably more, if Britain 
is to withstand the challenge 
of harsh competition from rival 
nations where machine-power 
per man is higher, where 
manpower is cheaper. It has 
to help combat waste, 
wasteful methods, wasted man- 
power. 


EE 


Incredible in thinking of 
oil to recall that within a life- 
time responsible men were 
disputing the Royal Navy’s 
plans to convert from coal-burn- 
ing ships to oil burning. Yet 
bitter was the controversy when 
the First Lord, then plain 
Winston Churchill, announced 
the change. That was some 50 
years ago, soon after the first 
vessel to carry a cargo of oil 
to Britain had sailed into the 
Thames. 


How many people appreci- 
ated the significance of that 
first cargo? It was a piqneer 
enterprise, an adventure typical of the men behind it, 
the men who went on to build the giant Shell-Mex 
and B.P. organisation. 


A few hundred tons of oil in that first cargo, that 
was all. A changed picture today when the oil brought 
to Britain is accounted in millions of tons. A changed 


world, too: a world of shortages in which there is no 
shortage of oil. 





ISSUED BY SHELL-MEX AND B.P. 


LIMITED, 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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faithful service to Mr Eisenhower, but the latter has not 
chosen to help his loyal supporter, and is adopting a posi- 
tion of pious impartiality. 

Events in Wisconsin show how completely Mr Eisen- 
hower and his team have failed to turn Republicans in the 
midwest into moderates or internationalists. But it should be 
remembered that the convention delegates are party leaders 
and their views do not always represent those of a majority 
of ordinary voters. It would be rash, therefore, to conclude 
that Senator Wiley’s setback represents a return to pre- 
war isolationism on the part of midwestern voters generally, 
or even of most Republicans in a state which, only two 
months ago, gave President Eisenhower a margin of 100,000 
votes over his lone Democratic rival, Senator Estes Kefauver, 
in the presidential preference primary. 


Raising Cain 


Washington, D.C. 


NDER pressure from the press the President has 
agreed to see Mr Harry Cain, the member of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board who has been waging a 
one-man campaign to expose the follies and inhumanities 
of the Admin‘stration’s internal security system. It is just 
possible that Mr Eisenhower listened attentively to what 
Mr Cain had to say. But the auguries were not good, partly 
because Mr Cain felt obliged to make a public issue of his 
inability to fight his way past the watchdogs at the White 
House door, but mainly because the President has long 
seemed insensitive to the moral issues which are involved. 
To the pain of his admirers the atmosphere of the 
President’s press conference changes as soon as a question of 
far treatment for an individual in the government service is 
raised. The usual easy relationship switches to one of 
brusqueness on Mr Eisenhower’s part and a mixture of 
frustration and embarrassment among the normally respect- 
ful newspapermen. Three weeks ago there was a reference 
to the latest of several cases publicised by Mr Cain, in which 
a man’s career has been wantonly wrecked on the flimsiest of 
evidence. The President replied coldly that “ periodically 
they bring before me what has been going on, usually not in 
terms of names but in terms of numbers.” 

It was after this that Mr Cain declared that the President 
was being “ fed varnish.” Moreover, as Mr Cain presumed 
that he would not be reappointed to his official job, he 
wanted to see the President once before he left. As a presi- 
dential appointee Mr Cain is theoretically entitled to have 
access to the White House. But to the staff there he must 
seem an exasperating fellow. Mr Sherman Adams, the chief 
presidential watchdog, has given him “ unshirted hell ” for 
showing lack of “loyalty to the team.” Nevertheless, Mr 
Cain remains in the government because members of the 
Subversive Activities Control Board are appointed to a 
fixed term and cannot easily be removed until its end, which 
in Mr Cain’s case is in two months’ time. 

But Mr Cain’s mutiny is ironic. When he was appointed 
to the board, he was known as a wild McCarthyite Senator 
who, to the great joy of all liberals, had been badly beaten 
for re-election. Further, as Mr Adams has sharply reminded 
him, the board itself has nothing to do with individual 
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security cases but is set up to try, with full legal safeguards, 
organisations that are charged with being Communist-run. 
But Mr Cain was converted and “caught religion” in 
January of last year and his vigorous attempt to have the 
whole security system revised has benefited from an official 
title that gave him authority to talk on this subject and a 
political record that made it impossible to dismiss him as 
“soft on Communism.” Above all, his feverish eloquence 
has been combined with great shrewdness in the choice of 
the security cases to publicise. 

Grotesque abuses are thoroughly documented in the 
portfolio which Mr Cain kept ready for his summons to the 
White House this week and it is difficult to see how any fair- 
minded President could reject his proposals. He wants 
charges against civil servants to be specific, defence counsel 
to be provided, and hostile witnesses to be produced for 
cross-examination unless they are genuinely important 
informers, in which case they must still be interviewed in 
private by the hearing board. The final determination in 
each case sb ~uld be speedy and should be accompanied by 
a full list of reasons, to form the basis for an appeal. 
Furthermore, many agencies should be exempted from 
security regulations altogether and the Attorney General 
should either revise and qualify or simply withdraw his 
undiscriminating list of 283 allegedly subversive organisa- 
tions. Only a tiny proportion of these have ever been 
put on trial before Mr Cain’s board and many a worthy 
official has been ruined by a fleeting and innocent connection 
with one of them. 


Ploughs Come Full Circle 


MERICAN farmers will soon be ploughing growing 
Poona back into the ground under government auspices, 
something they have not done since 1933, when a much- 
criticised Democratic Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Henry 
Wallace, desperately attempted to relieve the agricultural 
depression by paying farmers to destroy their cotton. Now 
it is a Republican Secretary, Mr Ezra Benson, who has been 
forced to do the same thing by the long delays in the passage 
of the new Farm Bill. By the time it was signed, farmers 
had already planted most of their crops for this season and 
ploughing under was unavoidable if the soil bank scheme, 
which is the crux of the new legislation, was to be of any 
help to them this year. Mr Benson has therefore announced, 
with some reluctance, that farmers whose crops are not yet 
far advanced will be able to join the soil bank at once and 
will be compensated by the government for land taken out 
of the main surplus crops—cotton, maize, wheat, rice, 
tobacco and peanuts. 

The payments will probably range from about $24 an 
acre for land on which wheat would have been grown to $60 
or more an acre where cotton has been ploughed under. 
Whether this will appeal to farmers who make a profit of as 
much as $100 an acre when they send their crops to market 
remains to be seen. On the other hand, there is some 
fear, for this year at least, that farmers in Iowa and else- 
where, whose crops have suffered from drought, may regard 
the soil bank merely as a new form of relief. The intention 
is that the payments should make up the income lost by 
taking out of cultivation land which would otherwise have 
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been growing surplus commodities. The soil bank should 
not, therefore, mean any immediate increase in farm in- 
comes. This will not come until later, when agricultural 
prices have been stimulated by the removal of the surpluses 
which now overhang the market. 

The removal of these surpluses is the real purpose of the 
soil bank scheme; this explains why it is considered to be 
such a constructive approach to the farm problem. The 
acreage reserve section, with which Mr Benson has now 
made a small beginning, is an annual affair. To qualify for 
payments from the government, farmers must leave the land 
taken out of surplus crops entirely idle, not even grazing 
cattle on it.. The conservation reserve section is a long-range 
proposition, under which farmers will agree to grow grass 
or trees, over a period of from three to fifteen years, on land 
which would normally be planted to surplus crops. If the 
soil bank does what it is supposed to do, farmers will be 
depositing fertility in their land instead of unwanted com- 
modities in the government’s storage bins. 


Research Business 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE United States Steel Company’s research centre at 
Monroeville, Pennsylvania, and the General Motors 
Corporation’s technical centre in Warren, Michigan, were 
formally opened in May, the latest chapters in the American 
success story of the business of research and research for 
business. The impressive increase in scientific and techno- 
logical research activity during the war has been vastly 
expanded in the last ten years. The total amount spent rose 
from $900 million in 1941 to $1,520 million in 1945. 
Thereafter, with only a slight levelling off in 1949, the 
annual rate of increase was roughly $300 million and 
expenditure in 1955 came to $4,200 million. It promises to 
be higher still this year. The federal government provides 
the lion’s share of the funds and industry does most of 
the spending. In 1951 a census, which covered approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of all industrial research and develop- 
ment, showed that while the aircraft industry conducted 
the greatest portion of its research at government expense, 
manufacturers and designers of electric machinery were the 
highest spenders. This industry, which includes tele- 
communications and electronics also topped the list of 
company-financed research projects in 1951, contributing 
$185 million to their total cost of $431 million. 
Although there may be no attempt to correlate an increase 
in sales with research expenditure, full order books, as 
automation grows, help to persuade stockholders that 
research is a sound investment. The drive for new products 
and improved methods, coupled with very generous tax 
concessions, has given industries a vested interest in solving 
problems, or having problems solved for them. In spite 
of the increase in the research facilities of both government 
and manufacturers—more than 4,000 companies now have 
research laboratories—a good deal of the work is farmed 
out under contract to various specialised agencies. Con- 
sequently the profession of research consultant has flourished 
and several hundred companies now do research for profit. 
The universities and the non-profit research foundations, 
such as the Mellon, Armour, Battelle, Southwest and 
Midwest Research Institutes; also play an important part in 
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the great alliance between brains and industrial progress. 
Most of the foundations have been privately established and 
endowed through the efforts of a small group, a family or a 
business, often for the benefit of the locality with which 
the donors are connected. In that contributions to their 
endowment and supporting funds are tax-deductible, they 
count as charitable organisations, but they are run on 
businesslike lines. Their work ranges from specific 
problems affecting the region they serve, to long-term 
projects in the social as well as the natural sciences. Their 
volume of business varies from just over $1 million to more 
than $10 million a year, mostly from govefnment and 
industrial contracts ; profits, if any, are used for further 
development. These regional bodies differ from such 
mammoth. patrons as the Ford and the Rockefeller 
Foundations in both size and intent, but they share a 
common belief in the important contribution to be made by 
research to continued prosperity. a 

The nature and extent of the scientific and technological 
studies currently under way in the United States defies 
description. Even an account of such diverse achievements 
as the Salk vaccine, the solar battery, the discovery and 
synthesis of the “ miracle” drugs, the atom-powered sub- 
marine and the breeding of Santa Gertrudis cattle, would 
give only a small hint of work in progress. It is reasonable, 
however, to assume that the bulk of the effort and resources 
are going towards applied rather than fundamental research. 
This is inevitable, since every answer to a basic problem 
sets off a chain reaction of further questions, frequently 
starting with “ what can we do with it ?” The concern now 
being voiced is whether enough effort is being put into 
finding answers to basic problems of today which are 
sufficiently provocative to inspire future activity. It is 
difficult even to define the difference between fundamental 
and applied science but, given a fairly loose interpretation, 
it is estimated that more than 3 per cent of the total funds 
expended on research are used for fundamental work and 
that most of the latter is being done in the universities and 
institutes of advanced studies. 

Critics of the present state of affairs are concerned with 
two main problems: to secure a larger share—perhaps 
10 per cent—of the total funds for fundamental research, 
and to improve the climate in which it is conducted, The 
usual method of obtaining funds is to approach the govern- 
ment or some other philanthropic body with a plan for a 
particular research project. In making out a case, reference 
must often be made to the value of the results in terms of 
practical utility and the likelihood of a fairly rapid demon- 
stration of progress. This has tended to concentrate work 
on large-scale projects with obvious “ appeal,” and to favour 
research teams rather than individuals. The difficulty of 
making grants to private persons, rather than organised 
groups, is recognised, but at least two of the foundations, 
Ford and Guggenheim, are supporting individual projects in 
the social sciences. Reports of government expenditure, 
moreover, include an increasing number of grants for 
graduate and post-doctoral studies in the natural sciences. 

The financing of fundamental inquiry, however, is not 
as great a problem as finding the people to undertake it. 
There are many reasons for the shortage of scientists: one 


~ is the conflict between scientific principles and the 


expedients of national security, but another may be the 
national inclination to put a premium on palpable achieve- 


ment, and to believe that the man who “ sits and thinks ” 
more often just “ sits.” 
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Every week we have a number of 
small fires in our works ; they’re an 
unavoidable risk we have to allow 
for. But of course that doesn’t 
mean that we take them casually. 
Quite apart from a lot of valuable 
machinery, we’ve got lives to 
consider. So our real job is to find 
the means to stop these fires 
quickly before they do much 
damage. That’s why we’ve 
standardised on Nu-Swift 
extinguishers. They act immedi- 
ately; they’re easy to operate, 
easy to maintain—always com- 
pletely reliable. Their system of 
high-speed recharging is a 
tremendous advantage; with a 
supply of spare pressure-charges, 
one extinguisher does the work of 
four or more. Yes, our safety 
standards have really gone up 
since we got Nu-Swift. As my 
Works Manager put it: ‘at last 
we've got fire-fighting equipment 
that’s as well designed as the 

rest of our plant.’ 


---and so will you 
because Nu-Swift 

extinguishers combine these four 
essential advantages: 


* INSTANT ACTION immediately 
the knob is struck—thanks to 
the principle of pressure-charge 
operation in all models. 


* GREATER RELIABILITY through 
extra care in design and manu- 
facture. The sealed pressure- 
charges will not leak, evaporate 
or cause corrosion. 


* HIGH-SPEED RECHARGING— 
thanks to drop-in pressure 
charge, pioneered by Nu-Swift. 
All 2-gallon models can be 
recharged in 30 seconds. 


* STANDARD SYSTEM throughout 
the range. All models are used 

in the commonsense upright 
position. Different colours show 
at a glance the risk for which 
each extinguisher is designed. 
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THE CHANGING WORLD 


Changing methods and markets bring opportunity 
as well as risk for British industry. Engineer, 
businessman, scientist—each is confronted with 
changes in his sphere. The problem is to see the 
picture whole and this “ The Financial Times 
Review of British Industry ” helps every executive 
to do. 

The Review searches out the facts and examines 
the many important social and economic changes 
of recent years and attempts an assessment of 
further changes which are likely in the future. 

It considers consumer habits and the growth of 
newer industries. It reviews the sources of our 
basic power, our transport problems and the ever 
present problem of overseas markets. Here is a 
publication which the executive in industry 
should read. It provides constructive criticism 
of present practices and gives pointers to future 


markets. 
NOW ON SALE ONE SHILLING 


FROM NEWSAGENTS EVERYWHERE 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


Annual P 


REVIEW OF BRITISH INDUSTRY \. 


TGA FP S6A 
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Advantages for the Location of New Industry 


RAW MATERIAL SUPPLY. — World-wide shipping services 


and direct access to inland waterways. 


LOCAL SUPPLIES — Chemicals, solvents, pigments, adhesives, 
oils (mineral and vegetable), chalk, cement, leather, 
engineering services, fish, grain and wood products, 
packing material. 


LABOUR — Immediately available. 


MARKETS — HULL serves an inland population of 
14,000,000 and exports to all parts of the world. 









e to THE TOWN CLERK, KINGS 





TON UPON HULL 
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Jhould know 


about Brandy 


V-S-O-P 


The best brandy comes from 
Cognac. The finest Cognac 
comes from the Grande and & 
Petite Champagne districts in “gy 
the centre of Cognac. All 
Remy Martin Cognac is made 
from grapes grown exclusively 
in these two areas. That is why 
people ask for Remy Martin 
and are never disappointed. 


REMY MARTIN 
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The World Overseas 





Algerian Crisis in Midstream 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


Ta two defections which the Mollet government had 
most to fear have come about. M. Mendés-France 
has gone into the desert,-wrapped in thunderous silence, 
and the Communists have withdrawn their support on 
Algeria ; they hope to force their policy and the Popular 
Front upon the government by tunnelling away among the 
Socialist workers. For the moment the change is not 
dramatic. The government has a much narrower majority 
in the Assembly than it had, but remains firm enough 
because no one wants its shoes. The prospects for the 
future now depend, in part, on how far the Socialists can 
exploit their indispensability as part.of any government, 
and, in part, on whether M. Lacoste can be successful in 
Algeria quickly enough to prevent Communist and 
mendeésiste pressures on the Socialist party from trans- 
forming the government from within. The significance of 
the great debate on the government’s general policy—in 
fact a rather tame affair which produced few ideas from 
the floor and, perhaps inevitably, fewer and slighter hints 
of the government’s intentions than some would have 
wished—was chiefly that it gave a preview of the balance 
of forces to come. 

Of these, the force least easily controllable from Paris is 
that generated by events in Tunisia and Morocco. The 
danger that Algeria will be more interdependent with them 
than any one of them is with France is bound to put a con- 
tinuous strain on the government’s relations with the Right. 
Already, there is interaction—or, not to mince words, inter- 
dependence—between the rebels in Algeria and a Moroccan 
freelance “army of liberation” that virtually controls the 
area just inside the Moroccan border. Yet here is M. Mollet 
stamping on the Algerians (a technique that the Right 
applauds) while signing conventions with the Sultan, 
although the latter has not full control over his borderlands 
(a technique that it deplores). No wonder that the Right 
pulled its punches during the debate. Its mind is twisted 
with paradoxes and vicious circles and will remain so while 
the Algerian revolt continues to sow insecurity beyond 
Algeria’s borders. Its dilemma will be absolute if the 


government’s Algerian campaign is still being actively 
pursued when Parliament is called on to ratify Tunisian and 
Moroccan independence later this year. , 
Meanwhile, the support which the government enjoys, Or 
suffers, from the Right makes it invulnerable to adverse 
votes on the Left. Yet the growing gulf between Left and 
Right is itself a danger. The Right has been prone to detect 





treachery in every form of opposition (a pastime in poor 
taste for some ex-collaborators). Liberals like Jean de 
Maisonseul, the chief architect of Algiers, who was arrested 
for getting in touch with the rebels in hopes of facilitating 
a cease-fire, have been the victims. Shades of an unhappy, 
but recent, past in Tunisia and Morocco are resurrected 
when members of the French government admit that they 
were not informed of impending arrests. On the Left, the 
champions of immediate negotiation, the Communists in 
particular, have shown their strength in a series of organised 
demonstrations against the call-up of conscripts, and in 
favour of a cease-fire. The campaign has had an effect on 
the Socialist rank and file, including many deputies. The 
pressure will grow, especially if the costs of war put real 
wages and the government’s social programme in danger. 
The man in the street, as he speculates on the jumble of 
opinion on either wing, is not as yet shaking the government, 
but he is doing his bit towards undermining it. There will 
be no end to this slow sapping of its strength until it dis- 
plays enough moral courage to propose a clear-cut policy 
for Algeria. 

But all told, there is a better chance than there was of a 
“‘middle way” solution because many deputies now realise 
more clearly than three months ago that if they want a 
genuine Franco-Moslem community, they must swallow 
equal rights for Moslems. The government has begun to 
grope towards a policy along these lines. M. Lacoste has 
announced that he will soon hold municipal elections in 
the areas that are cleared of rebel bands, as well as in those 
not yet affected by the rebellion. He has even said that 
foreign observers might supervise the elections. M. Mollet 
has repeated his original promise that general elections will 
be held after pacification to choose “ valid spokesmen ” for 
Algeria, and has specified that these will be for a single 
chamber (in other words that the elections will not be 
weighted in the settlers’ favour, as some conservatives 
hoped). He has added that wide powers would, in the 
proposed statute, devolve on regional authorities. 

These fumblings after a policy raise many questions. 
The first is whether the parties backing M. Lacoste’s 
pacification will still agree when it comes to M. Mollet’s 
statutes ? Every sign is that many will not. Next, could 
the government carry out its reforms, once the immediate 
crisis were over, in the teeth of opposition from the settlers 
and the conservatives in Paris? The Communists in the 
last resort hold the answer to this problem, for they could 
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give the government an alternative majority. More funda- 
mental still, and despite M. Mollet’s confidence to the 
contrary, may not freely elected Algerian representatives 
opt for independence ? Could the French refuse ? How 
long can Algeria be satisfied with a mere “ personality” 
when Tunisia and Morocco have a nation? It has been 
too easily assumed that should the rebellion be crushed, the 
problems of Algerian nationalism will vanish. The very 
fact that these pertinent questions are beginning to be asked 
may spur the government to clearer-cut proposals. 

Though M,. Mollet has lost support in parliament, he 
has gained a little compensating strength from other quar- 
ters. One or two international factors have operated in his 
favour: Moslems who were sure that they had both Russia 
and the Afro-Asian bloc solidly at their back have been 
caused to think twice, first by Russia’s intimation that it 
would rather see France remain in North Africa than the 
United States move in to fill a vacuum, and secondly by 
Mr Nehru’s advocacy of a five-point plan for an Algeria 
composed of a mixed Eur-African community ; it seems 
that Moslem confidence in the value of intransigence may 
have been undermined. 

In a confusing situation only a few facts remain clear. 
One is that M. Mollet’s race against time must be run not 
only in Paris. and the Algerian areas of rebellion but also 
in Morocco and Tunisia. Another is that little piecemeal 
offers of “reforms” in this or that pacified area will not 
make for peace, since they may incense the unpacified areas 
to which they do not apply. Some offer to Algeria as a 
whole has to be made if anything lasting is to be achieved. 
A third is that a federal pattern may work as a transitional 
solution, but looks less and less like a lasting one. Yet if 
M. Mollet can get the present Chamber as far as that island 
in midstream, he will have done well. 


The Succession to Molotov 


EWSPAPER readers in Moscow learnt last Saturday, 

from a short report on the last page, of the replace- 
ment of Vyacheslav Molotov, minister of foreign affairs, by 
Dimitri Shepilov. Thus unobtrusively ended the long rule 
in that office of a man who for years had been Stalin’s 
second-in-command. The end may have been precipitated 
by Marshal Tito’s visit—Mr Molotov acting as fatted calf 
for a prodigal who has done well in the world—but it was 
no surprise ; only the timing can have been in question. 
For some time past the Soviet minister for foreign affairs 
had been left behind, out of the limelight, by Stalin’s 
peregrinating heirs. His departure was awaited as yet 
another symbolic break with the Stalinist past. 

Faithful service to Stalin cannot be a bar to high office 
in present-day Russia. Bulganin and Khrushchev, Mikoyan 
and Malenkov have all been Stalin’s servants. Molotov’s 
eclipse is not merely a question of age either ; at 66 he is 
scarcely older than some of his colleagues. It is because he 
joined the Bolsheviks as a youth of sixteen that Molotov 
now appears fo be such a veteran. He is one of the very 
few fairly prominent revolutionaries who have managed to 
survive. A dogged bureaucrat, he tied his fortune to 
Stalin’s early in the day and helped him in the struggle for 
Lenin’s succession. He climbed the ladder as Stalin was 
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kicking more famous Bolsheviks off it. By 1930, when 
Stalin had crushed, though not yet liquidated his opponents, 
Molotov became chairman of people’s commissars, then the 
Soviet equivalent of prime minister, a post he kept until 
the outbreak of the war. Though he was obviously a tool of 
the omnipotent secretary-general, he, more than any other 
living Soviet leader, bears a degree of formal responsibility 
for the crimes perpetrated in the "thirties, which are now 
being progressively repudiated. 

In foreign affairs, too, Molotov cuts an anachronistic 
figure. He took over in 1939 when Litvinov’s “ soft ” line 
was dropped abruptly and he kept the job in the postwar 
period when Russia, licking its terrible wounds, gave full 
r¢€in to its suspicion of the West, held convulsively to what 
it had seized, and tried to expand its cordon samitaire. The 
patient official, giving masterly examples of that stubborn- 
ness which Ivan the Terrible had already recommended to 
Russian diplomats, fitted perfectly into this rigid pattern. 
His stolid negative performances during the cold war gained 
Mr Molotov the international nickname of Mr Niet. Within 
the Soviet bloc this was also the period when Stalin 
peremptorily ordered his satellites about, apparently hurting 
Mao Tse-tung’s feelings and bringing about the break with 
Marshal Tito. 

This behaviour had already outgrown its usefulness in 
Stalin’s day. In his last speech, in 1952, Stalin, the 
theoretician of “socialism in one country,” could proclaim 
the end of Russia’s isolation. The production of a Soviet 


‘hydrogen bomb boosted the self-confidence of Russia’s new 


leaders. They could afford to vary the set routine and to 
attempt a more elastic, more flexible policy designed to take 
the initiative out of western hands. 


Shepilov’s Prospects 


Molotov has always been a mouthpiece, a time-server. 
Could’ he not carry out the new line prescribed by his 
colleagues ? Like many who climbed on Stalin’s band- 
wagon, he had little room for manceuvre and was in per- 
manent danger of a fatal fall (Mrs Zhemchuzhyna, his wife, 
was arrested at least twice). And yet Molotov’s reflexes, 
like Stalin’s, were probably too conditioned by past 
experience to get adapted to the new mood. This, at least, 
must have been the conclusion of Stalin’s heirs, since they 
gave him only a minor part to play in the new Soviet diplo- 
macy. Functions of his ministry were usurped by others. 
He did not travel to Peking or to Belgrade, to Delhi or to 
London ; at Geneva he appeared as a subordinate. Once 
before, in 1949, Molotov relinquished the ministry of 
foreign affairs, though he continued to supervise this field 
from a vantage position as vice-premier. Now he also 
remains deputy premier but he seems too closely identified 
with Stalinism to make a come-back. His resignation is 
probably the first bow in his quiet exit from the Soviet 
political stage. 

His departure involves a change of guard, since by 
Russian standards Mr Shepilov (at 50) is a mere youngster. 
Messrs Bulganin, Kaganovich, Khrushchev, and Mikoyan 
are all in their sixties. There was a time when Trotsky 
became head of the Petrograd Soviet at 26. Now the Soviet 
“young men” are all in their early fifties ; Mr Malenkov 
is the most prominent of them. Shepilov is one of the 
most gifted members of this group, which had an opportu- 
nity to do some thinking before entering into Stalin’s 
political purgatory which lasted nearly a quarter of a 
century. Behind them there are, as yet, no bright young 
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men to be seen in politics ; such are the intellectual ravages 
oi Stalinism. 

Dimitri Shepilov is obviously an intellectual and has 
ipparently a better grasp of historical perspectives and 
Marxist doctrine than most of his elder colleagues. He 
made his way as a propagandist and was at one time head 
of the propaganda section of the party. But he showed too 
much independence and in 1951 was attacked as a defender 

the disgraced Voznessensky and downgraded to the 
editorship of Pravda. After Stalin’s death he began to climb 
igain. He was entrusted with the attack on Malenkov in the 

heavy versus light industry” controversy. He has acted 
1s Molotov’s understudy for some time past, taking the 
Canossa road to Belgrade or travelling to Cairo to-inaugurate 

» new Soviet line for the Middle East. At the last party 
congress came the reward. Shepilov was elected a candi- 
date member of the party presidium and a full member of 
the secretariat. Now he gets Molotov’s job. There is no 
question of Shepilov being less intransigent or a less con- 
vinced Communist than his predecessor. But he is a less 
rigid man, more apt for the new language and the new 
strategy. With few young competitors in sight, Shepilov 
is taking another step in a career which may yet lead him 
to the very top. 


os 


Elections in Holland 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN HOLLAND 


UTCH voters go to the polls next Wednesday ; but 

their prosperity has increased so steadily over the last 
four years that they are unlikely to bring about any im- 
portant changes in the political scene. Industrial capacity 
has increased by about 45 per cent. Exports are about 250 
per cent above the 1949 level. There is full employment 
and even over-employment. Ninety-two per cent of 
Holland’s trade with OEEC countries has been liberalised 
and almost 100 per cent of its dollar trade. Imports are 
steadily increasing, even to a rather dangerous extent. All 
this throws an aura of success over Dr Drees’ government. 
His cabinet is formed by the Roman Catholic Peoples party 
and the Labour party (each with 30 seats out of 100 in 
parliament) and by the two smaller protestant parties with 
12 and g seats respectively. The exiguous opposition con- 
sists of the Liberal party, with nine seats, and the Com- 
munist party, with six. This opposition is not only small 
but largely ineffective since the Liberals never offer a clear 
alternative policy and the Communists are quite without 
influence. 

The outstanding domestic problem in Holland today is 
the enormous shortage of houses. An average of about 
70,000 new houses each year is not enough to keep pace 
with the increasing population, which rose from 8.5 million 
in 1938 to more than 11 million today. But because labour 
is scarce and building processes insufficiently rationalised it 
has so far proved impossible to cope with the problem. All 
the political parties, however, are agreed on its gravity. A 
second serious problem is the danger of inflation. But here 
too no party lays exclusive claim to a panacea al though each 
has its preferences for the measures that should be taken. 
In fact, in a small country like Holland, with a free economy 
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"and dependent for its prosperity on the outside world, there 


is not much room left for party manoeuvres. 

On foreign policy there is even closer accord. Its main 
points are the continuation and consolidation of Nato Euro- 
pean integration, anti-communism and anti-neutralism. The 
new plans for a European common market and Euratom 
are wholeheartedly backed by all democratic parties. The 
vague opposition in some industrial circles, which arises 
partly out of Britain’s aloofness and partly out of fear of 
any adventure, is hardly strong enough to affect any of the 
party programmes. This does not mean that there is much 
optimism in Holland about the chances of the Messina 
plans ; it is widely realised that the common market plan 
ia particular will have to face very strong opposition in 
France. More and more Dutch people are coming to feel 
that supranational dogmatism must not be allowed a second 
time to prevent practical co-operation on a much closer basis 
than has appeared possible in OEEC. 

In the absence of clear-cut political issues the election 
campaign has been largely fought on matters of party 
allegiance. Before the war most Dutchmen who did not 
belong to the socialist or liberal parties used to vote for 
whichever political party was more or less an extension of 
their church or confession. After the war the Socialist party 
started a campaign against this close connection between 
religion and political party. Together with some small 
political groups they organised a new “ Labour party,” on 
the basis of democratic socialism, which was open to mem- 
bers of all Christian churches as well as to those who 
belonged to none. They proclaimed the so-called “ burst- 
ing ” of the dykes of the politico-religious party system and 
won thousands of Roman Catholic and Protestant voters. 

This new Labour party did so well in the general elections 
of 1952, particularly in the Roman Catholic parts of the 
country, that the Roman Catholic ecclesiastical authorities 
became greatly concerned. A year ago, with new elections 
on the horizon, the Dutch bishops issued an episcopal letter 
which made a strong appeal for unity, in politicis. This 
letter is being used during the present campaign by the 
Catholic Peoples party as a propaganda pamphlet against 
their biggest rival, Dr Drees’ Labour party. It remains to 
be seen how many of the Catholics who voted for the Labour 
party in 1952 will this time vote for the Catholic Peoples 
party, not out of political conviction but as a matter of 
religious obedience. On their decision will depend which 
of the two parties is to have the strongest influence in the 
next parliament and government. But it remains unlikely 
that either the Labour party or the Catholic Peoples 
party will find themselves in a position to form a govern- 
ment without the help of the other. 


New Faces in Ceylon 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN CEYLON 


T is arguable that the change of government in Ceylon 
may prove, even for Britain, a change for the better 

in the long run. The government of Sir John Kotelawala 
was reasonable enough about Trincomalee but it was 
increasingly out of touch with its own people ; and it some- 
times behaved so like a weathercock that it, too, might not 
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have hesitated to get rid of the British bases if and when 
that step was necessary for it to remain in power. 

Sir John had had 25 years in office, but only for the 
last four of them was he a really national figure. As Prime 
Minister he blossomed, his personality became daily gossip 
right across the island ; but he went too far in search of 
popularity, and hints of his romances were read even into 
kis parliamentary speeches. In Colombo, society is small 
and rumours resound much as they do in Clochemerle, 
until it becomes hard to distinguish between fact and 
fiction. There was no doubt that Sir John dominated 
people’s minds, but he failed to dominate their loyalties, 
for he represented a vanishing crust with money but little 
education. On the international plane he had got it into 
his head that he must outshine India’s Prime Minister. 
His first attempt was at Bandoeng, where he stood up to 
Mr Nehru on the relative dangers of colonialism and com- 
munism and, in doing so, catapulted himself into American 
hearts, a dangerous action for any Asian leader with an 
election in the offing. Still doggedly following Mr Nehru’s 
trail, he went off globe-trotting and he also wrote his 
memoirs. 


Intellectual Nationalists 


The new government is completely different. It is a 
government of intellectual nationalists. Mr Bandaranaike 
is an artistocrat; the son of one of Ceylon’s oldest and 
richest planters, he was named West and Ridgway after 
the Governor who was a friend of his father. He is every- 
thing Sir John is not: well educated, a brilliant conver- 
sationalist, a secretary of the Oxford Union. Money has 
been around him for long enough not to glitter, and he 
leads a quiet family life in a large but simple house. His 
opponents criticise him because his wife salutes him in 
Kandyan fashion, and say that his conversion back to 
Buddhism is the result of ambition not faith—but gossip 
gives him no mistresses. His ambition is real. He broke 
with Mr Senanayake at the time when, unkind people say, 
he received a lot of telegrams telling him to resign and 
discovered, too late, that they had come from Communists. 

Whatever the reasons for his leaving the United National 
Party nearly six years ago, Mr Bandaranaike made good 
use of his time in opposition. He discovered that power 
hes not in Colombo but in the villages, with the ayurvedic 
doctors and the school teachers who know only Sinhalese ; 
in fact with the rural middle-class—that vast mass of voters 
who are not impressed by what the West thinks. Once he 
had discovered this, it became relatively easy to win votes. 
Mz Bandaranaike is now a staunch Buddhist ; he addresses 
meetings in Sinhalese, wears the sarong in public (trousers 
at home), insists that Sinhalese should be the only state 
language and that Ceylon should get rid of British bases 
because “.a people who have been colonised can never feel 
free in their hearts so long as they can see the uniforms of 
the colonisers on their soil” and, finally, making the key 
Kandyan voters his, he insists that Indian tea-garden 
labourers should remain disfranchised and go home. 

The men around him, with the exception of Mr P. 
Gunewardene, are not well-known. Mr De Silva, the 
present Speaker, alone has administrative experience ; he 
was a senior civil servant and established his popularity as 
settlement officer in newly reclaimed agricultural colonies. 
Mr Dahanayake, the Minister for Education, was also an 
MP before this election ; he is a “ Sinhalese only ” fanatic 
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and formed his own tiny party on that issue before joining 
in the broad coalition which swept the polls. Since he 
assumed office he has done two things. He cancelled an 
examination because there had been the usual leakage of 
the questions; this austere honesty has thunderstruck 
Ceylon. He has also announced that only teachers trained 
in Sinhalese will be appointed to government jobs this year. 
Mr Philip Gunewardene, the Food Minister, is a Trotskyite. 
He was disqualified from elections last time because he went 
tc jail after a riot, and his wife got elected to keep his 
seat warm. His first action has been to lower the price of 
rice by 10 cts per measure. After 30 years he has had the 
twin satisfaction of getting into power and seeing Stalin 
discredited all in the same week. 


Angry Tamils 


In most respects, the domestic programme of the 
Bandaranaike government is going to be less dramatic than 
it sounds. Schools will become secular, the western churches 
will lose their privileges, and Buddhism may gain a few. 
Sinhalese is to become the de facto state language, but local 
self-government will be encouraged so that in the north of 
the island the daily routine will be conducted in Tamil. The 
communal tension that has shown itself in this week’s 
violence is likely to be kept high, however, if the govern- 
ment insists on Tamils sending, their children to Tamil 
schools with the result that they would be at a perpetual 
disadvantage with the Sinhalese when competing for jobs 
i» Colombo. Nationalisation will probably be confined to 
bus transport and insurance (both have in the past been 
sources of financial support for the UNP). Plantations are 
most unlikely to be nationalised ; they provide Ceylon with 
one-third of its revenue and two-thirds of its foreign 
exchange ; one does not kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg. The planters, however, will probably have to provide 
money for the gratuities with which the government hopes 


to induce Indians not to claim Ceylonese nationality but to 
settle in India. 


Trouble on Bulgaria’s Farms 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN BULGARIA 


IGURES given by Mr Yugov, the new Bulgarian 
premier, about the recent increase in collectivisation 
vividly illustrate the régime’s determination to complete 
the process within the next three years. More than 77 per 
cent of peasant households and 75 per cent of arable land 
are now in the collectives. During the first four months of 
this year 282,000 families were induced to join collectives 
and the drive, though slowed down since, has certainly not 
been abandoned. It is only natural that during a season of 
intensive agricultural field work, the government should 
not press on with collectivisation too harshly. But the 
methods employed earlier in-“ persuading” the peasants 
to enter the collectives were not always strictly legal and 
it was publicly admitted—during the wave of criticism and 
self-criticism which followed Mr Chervenkov’s dismissal— 


that the “voluntary principle” had not always been 
observed. 
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It is not easy to make out what, in the government’s view, 
is “voluntary ” and what is not. Many peasants who have 
recently succumbed to the collectivisation drive gave the 
same explanations of their action: their children had been 
told they would not be able to continue at school if their 
parents did not join ; or, if one member of a family worked 
in a factory or elsewhere, it was hinted that the job would 
be forfeit if the family holding was not taken into the collec- 
tive. Threats of loss of employment or of éducational 
opportunities appear to be relatively legal methods of show- 
ing peasants the “ advantages ” of collective farming. When 
the Bulgarian communists talk of non-observance of the 
voluntary principle they are, it seems, referring to crude 
pressures, Often aided locally by police or even military 
interference. 

Much adverse comment has been levelled at the work 
of the collectives and at the government’s agrarian policy 
generally, So widespread did this criticism become that the 
official press is now complaining of ‘“‘ enemies” who are 
trying to exploit this critical mood within the party and 
to “ shatter confidence ” in the co-operatives by telling the 
farmers that life would be worse inside them than it is out- 
side. There must have been many who blamed Chervenkov 
for collectivisation and these “enemies” are now being 
forcefully reminded that the policy was not just the “ tem- 
porary one of an individual” but a permanent party pro- 
gramme. If there are any who still think that a change 
in the government leadership might mean a new policy 
towards the remaining “free ” peasants, they are being left 
in no doubt that the new administration intends to see 
collectivisation through to the bitter end. 


Evading Criticism 

Doubts and disagreements seem to have arisen within the 
party itself and within its appendage, the puppet Agrarian 
Union, because some members are being charged with 
having shared the attitude of the petty bourgeoisie and with 
raising claims which have “no real value” and are not in 
“ conformity with reality.” This is an obvious admission 
that the demands for drastic improvements inside the 
collectives, particularly in the payment and standard of 
living of their members, have become louder and that the 
government, while admitting that something must be done, 
is still neither able nor willing to make any basic revision 
of the prevailing system. How else can one interpret angry 
warnings to “ self-appointed ” agricultural specialists that 
the needs of the farms must comply with those of the 
national economy as a whole ? 

The government admits that there are shortcomings, but 
meanwhile, it seems to be seeking to evade criticism by 
promising “ serious attention” to further mechanisation, 
the construction of new dams and irrigation systems, new 
fertilizer plants and so on. It also warns the peasants that 
the main improvement must be brought about by increased 
yields: that is, by harder work in the co-operatives for little 
more than the existing meagre rewards. But the regime 
will find that it has a difficult row to hoe. Its promises have 
been o described by impatient opponents as mere 
“ idle ey Drastic sadelecs of the whole agricultural 


licy, including price policy, are being demanded as well 
- scold iaaeaae in } en’ of life in the villages. 
It is being rumoured in Bulgaria that there is soon to be 
another session of the Central Committee devoted entirely 
to the problems of agriculture. This in itself is a sufficient 
indication of the régime’s difficulties. 
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NOTES FROM CANADA 


(With the exception of the first, these Notes are contributed 
by our Correspondent in Ottawa) 


Unparliamentary 


L AST Friday the parliamentary kettle in Ottawa, which 
had been whistling for some time, boiled over. As an 
article in The Economist of last week had explained, the 
Liberal government was already in trouble, despite its huge 
majority, owing to its need to hurry through its bill on 
the trans-Canada natural gas pipeline. In the eyes of the 
Opposition, already infuriated by the closure tactics used 
by Mr C. D. Howe, the Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
the last straw was Friday’s announcement by the Speaker, 
Mr Beaudoin (a Liberal), that he had changed his mind 
about accepting a motion which would have upset the 
government’s urgent timetable. When closure of the com- 
mittee stage on the pipeline bill was moved a few hours 
later, there was a clamorous outcry against the Speaker. 
Conservative and CCF (socialist) MPs left their seats and 
brandished their fists at Mr Beaudoin ; the mace itself 
seemed in jeopardy for a moment ; and Mr Coldwell, the 
CCF leader, was heard above the general din to shout that 
“ Parliament has ceased to function.” Not for many years 
has such an “ unparliamentary ” scene been witnessed. 

Comment in the Canadian press and among the public 
has not, however, laid the blame for this on the Opposition. 
It is widely felt that the Speaker had, at the least, failed to 
ensure that parliamentary justice was seen to be done; 
that Mr Howe has behaved too forcefully, while the Prime 
Minister, Mr St. Laurent, has not been forceful enough ; 
and that the Liberal MPs had themselves set a bad example, 
for instance, by trying to drown Opposition protests with 
rousing choruses ranging from “ Alouette” to “ Home on 
the Range.” If the good name of Parliament is now tar- 
nished, it is argued that it was from the government benches 
that the first disrespectful gestures came. 


* * * 


Disquiet over American Capital 


HE bitterness over the pipeline issue arises in part (as 
was pointed out last week) from the underlying con- 
troversy about how much United States capital Canada can 
safely absorb. Lord Home, the Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations, recently became embroiled in 
this delicate political issue during his tour of Canada when, 
answering a journalist’s question, he innocently remarked 
that Canada needs all the development capital it can get. 
In straight economic terms he was, of course, quite right. 
Moreover, the Liberal government has done very well out 
of prosperity, and its economic thinking is still dominated 
by Mr Howe, who is American born and on record as not 
caring about “the nationality of a dollar bill.” It is on 
unassailable economic ground when it points out that the 
present rate of Canadian expansion would be impossible 
without the large inflow of American capital. 
The Conservative opposition has no such easy case to 
make out. But it is much more sensitive to a certain under- 
tone of uneasiness about the swift growth of American 
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financial control over many of Canada’s most dynamic 
industries—oil, gas, mines, and, to a lesser degree, timber. 
American businessmen like to ensure control of most com- 
panies in which they invest, and many of them do not even 
make the shares of these companies available on the Cana- 
dian markets. The most sophisticated expression of 
disquiet about American economic domination is the 
observation, heard increasingly often, that a slower rate of 
development involving a smaller capital inflow might be in 
Canada’s better interests. The least sophisticated, which 
‘everyone fears, would be a growth of ordinary anti- 
Americanism. This is not yet apparent to any serious 
degree, but there are potentialities which American as well 
as Canadian politicians would do well to note—though it 
probably lies more with American business leaders than 
with anybody else to reassure Canadian opinion. 


* * * 


Canada and the Commonwealth 


HE traditional Canadian view of the Commonwealth is 

bound to be in evidence in any informal exchanges 
of view at this month’s Prime Ministers’ meeting in Lon- 
don. In-Canadian eyes the admission of the Gold Coast 
or of any other African or Asian country which has 
advanced to self-government presents no difficulties. 
Indeed, it is no great exaggeration to say that in the Cana- 
dian view this is precisely what the Commonwealth is for. 
The value of the association will only be enhanced by the 
addition of new members which have graduated by the 
same route that Canada pioneered. But Ottawa will not 
take the responsibility of trying to hasten new admissions ; 
the. United Kingdom, it concedes, knows far more about 
the stability of newly-created democratic institutions in 
former colonial territories: In principle Canada holds that 
the sooner they can come to full membership the better; 
in practice it will tend to accept Britain’s verdict on when 
that stage is reached. : 

The probable business at the Prime Ministers’ meeting 
reinforces the Canadian Conviction of the incalculable value 
of the Asian countries’ membership of the Commonwealth. 
Most of the time is expected to be taken up by discussions 
on the position of Communist China, on Seato, on the 
Baghdad Pact and the new course of Russian tactics. From 
Canada’s point of view, as a very close neighbour of the 
United States, it will be of vital importance to be able to 
discuss all these questions in full frankness, to hear the 
probably divergent views of India and Pakistan and to make 
acquaintance with the new leaders of Ceylon. 


* * * 


Mr Massey’s Success 


ANADA has always been proud of its part in leading 
the evolution of the British Empire into the present 
Commonwealth, but paradoxically it was the last of the 
“Old Dominions” to appoint a Governor-General from 
among its own citizens. That was 4} years ago when Mr 
St Laurent’s Liberal government recommended the 


appointment of Mr Vincent Massey. Now the Queen has 
approved an extension of his term from February, 1957, 
This extension is universally 


to the spring of 1958. 
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popular ; the original appomtment was not. There were 
still a number of Canadians, perhaps more influential than 
numerous, who regretted the appointment of a native 
Canadian as the Queen’s representative and feared that the 
dignity and impartiality of the office might be thereby 
impaired. Although their fears are not now removed in 
principle, they are completely removed as far as Mr Massey 
is concerned. 

He has achieved a reconciliation of qualities which have 
too often been considered irreconcilable. The dignity and 
even the ceremony associated with the Crown have been 
increased rather than diminished. It was Mr Massey who 
on a cold winter day towards the end of 1952 revived the 
ceremonial practice of driving to the opening of Parliament 
in an open horse-drawn carriage with a mounted escort. 
At Government House in Ottawa, and everywhere else that 
he has visited in Canada, the ceremonial proprieties have 
been richly observed—even to the imaginative idea of 
flying the Governor-General’s standard from a dog-sled on 
his Arctic tour this year. But along with this strict obser- 
vance of all ceremonial niceties Mr Massey has shown a 
brilliant originality in bringing the Crown’s representative 
into direct touch with the people of Canada. He has 
probably travelled more widely and entertained more varied 
sections of the community than any previous Governor- 
General. It may be that only a Canadian Governor-General 
could have achieved Mr Massey’s brilliant combination of 
ceremony and simplicity. But the question remains 
whether any other Canadian can do it as well, 


* * * 


M. Duplessis Fights On 


HILE the federal election is not expected until next 

year, several provinces are holding elections for 
provincial Legislative Assemblies this summer. The chief 
interest lies in Quebec, where M. Maurice Duplessis is 
seeking to renew the mandate of the “ Union Nationale ” 
party which is his own creation. He was in power from 
1936 until 1939 when the Liberals succeeded in their con- 
certed effort to rally patriotic support for the national 
Canadian cause rather than the Quebec provincial cause. 
But M. Duplessis came back late in 1944 and has held 
office ever since. 

In so far as any intellectual appeal affects Quebec elec- 
tions, M. Duplessis’s stock in trade is the defence of French 
Canadian interests, identity, race, language and religion 
against those whom he calls the “ centralizers” at Ottawa. 
If Mr St. Laurent thought that he could take the sting out 
of this appeal by his new arrangements for federal- 
provincial taxation (which concedes a great deal to M. 
Duplessis), he has been quickly disillusioned. Although 
M. Duplessis will get an unconditional “ equalization pay- 
ment” of at least $40 million a year besides levying all the 
taxes he fancies, he evidently still feels himself on strong 
enough ground to attack the federal government for 
encroaching on provincial rights. In all the less public 
electoral devices, involving strong party organization and 
a nicely measured distribution of favours, there is no sign 
that M. Duplessis has lost the master’s touch. It will be a 
great surprise if the provincial Liberals can defeat him— 


with or without the support of some prominent federal 
Liberals. 
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HERE’S A STOP-WATCH THAT KEEPS ON GOING! 


IT’S A SWISS CHRONOGRAPH —a wrist-watch 
and stop-watch in one. You can tell it by 
the two extra buttons, one on each side of 
the winder. ° 

First you have a simple wrist-watch —a 
: very good one though. Press one of the 
buttons, and it becomes a stop-watch; the 
sweep second hand starts from 12, moving 
one-fifth of a second at a time. Press again, 
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Go to a jeweller, who provides full 
Servicing. Get an expert to help you choose 
your watch, and he'll look after it for you 
all through its long life. 


SWISS FEDERATION OF 
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the hand stops. Press the other button and 
the hand returns to 12. And all the time, the 
minute and hour hands tick serenely on. 

Get a good jeweller to demonstrate one 
for you. See the other wonderful watches 
from Switzerland —watches that wind them- 
selves, that keep out damp and dust, calendar 
watches, ‘jewellery watches ...and many, 
many more for you to choose from. 
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T H E A L O A D A E, Ephiates and Otus were sons of 


Poseidon, the sea god. They grew one cubit in breadth and one fathom 
in height every year and eventually killed each other by accident, thus 
fulfilling the prophecy that they could not be killed by other men or gods. 
But before this, such was their vast strength, they chained Ares, god of 
war, and kept him, much against his will, in a brazen cask for thirteen 
months. 

Brazen casks may be all very well for containing classical deities, but 
for more modern problems of packaging, aluminium and its alloys 
provide the necessary endurance, resistance and lightness, together with 


enough strength to contain most things. 


THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO LTD 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SWI 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Houses 


W ELKOM is not a health resort. It is a busy, bust- 
ling nine-year-old town, hotter and more dusty 
than the higher towns of the Witwatersrand, with a 
vigorous young life of its own. The most numerous 
visitors are not white. They come without their families 
but with their multi-coloured blankets and bundles of 
exotic bric-d-brac from the native territories, from the 
High Commission territories, and from Portuguese 
Africa for a sojourn of four to eighteen months 
and they move off from the reception centre to their 
compounds, their aptitude tests and their initial mine 
training. The whole place, from the magnificent Ernest 
Oppenheimer native hospital—as fine as anything of its 
kind in the world—to the European mineworkers’ 
bungalows, looks new. The landscape is still largely 
unscarred by the sterile yellow dumps that defile the 
Rand. But two features of the panorama stand out. 
All available depressions in the plain have been 
bought and turned into lakes of brackish water. They 
provide evidence of the chief technical problem of gold 
muning in the Orange Free State—the fact that though 
fresh water for the garden is not plentiful, brackish 
water from under the ground is embarrassingly abun- 
dant. The mines in the OFS last year pumped up water 
weighing nearly three times the 
tonnage of the ore they crushed, 
and left it to evaporate. The second 
peculiarity is the town hall: there 
is none. These are still early days 
at Welkom, but there is hardly 
another town in South Africa of 
Over 20,000 European inhabitants 
that has no municipal building. 
And while that void remains 
the hardworking citizens of 
Welkom will remember the chief 
Political problem of goldmining 
—the fact that on important 
issues, including native policy, the 
Nationalists in power and the indus- 
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trialists who control the mines do not see eye to eye. 

Investors, too, should keep those two warning signals 
in mind when trying to assess the achievements of the 
new gold mining areas, Orange Free State, Klerksdorp 
and Far West Rand and Bethal against the declining but 
still dominating production of the Central and Eastern 
Rand. They will buy gold shares, as they always have, 
when they distrust their own currencies, But the long 
term prosperity of the industry, without which those 
hedging facilities against the franc and against sterling 
would not exist, depends on the success of the vast 
investment that has gone and is still going into the new 
gold areas. In the Orange Free State that investment 
so far has been £167 million, £95 million of it found 
by the Anglo American group alone. 

So far the news is good ; South African gold produc- 
tion in 1955 was a record at over 14 million ounces. 
The whole and more than the whole of the extra pro- 
duction came from the new areas. Four Orange Free 
State gold mines, President Brand, President Steyn, 
Western Holdings (from the Anglo Americdn stable) 
and St. Helena (under Union Corporation’s manage- 
ment) began dividend payments. The ten thousand 
inch-pennyweight boreholes that startled the Stock 
Exchanges in the years just after 
the war have not yet produced the 
grades that the optimists antici- 
pated. They have produced an 
uneven batch of mines and con- 
siderable geological difficulties. But 
with eleven of the twelve Orange 
Free State mines at work last year, 
the grade of ore crushed was about 
7 dwt per ton, compared with 
about 4 dwt on the Rand. As 
more mines come into production 
and young mines get into an adult 
stride the grade on the OFS and at 
Klerksdorp should rise. 

To risk judgment on the future 
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Rand. They will buy gold shares, as they always have, 
when they distrust their own currencies, But the long 
term prosperity of the industry, without which those 
hedging facilities against the franc and against sterling 
would not exist, depends on the success of the vast 
investment that has gone and is still going into the new 
gold areas. In the Orange Free State that investment 
so far has been £167 million, £95 million of it found 
by the Anglo American group alone. 

So far the news is good ; South African gold produc- 
tion in 1955 was a record at over 14 million ounces. 
The whole and more than the whole of the extra pro- 
duction came from the new areas. Four Orange Free 
State gold mines, President Brand, President Steyn, 
Western Holdings (from the Anglo Americdn stable) 
and St. Helena (under Union Corporation’s manage- 
ment) began dividend payments. The ten thousand 
inch-pennyweight boreholes that startled the Stock 
Exchanges in the years just after 
the war have not yet produced the 
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of any individual mine is hazardous (for promising pro- 
positions sometimes bring big disappointments), but 
the profits of the mining finance houses should con- 
tinue to rise. Three that have reported for 1955, Anglo 
American, Union Corporation, and Central Mining 
show big rises for 1955, the result of bigger dividends 
from their mining investments. The mines they manage 
are still confronted with rising costs. The president of 
the Transvaal and OFS Chamber of Mines has 
estimated that sixteen mines on the Witwatersrand with 
low profit margins are vulnerable, but the advance in 
costs last year was somewhat below the recent annual 
average of 2s. 3d. per ton. The mines could also uve 
still more African labour, though most mine managet.: 
would be embarrassed if they were suddenly offered 100 
per cent of their labour quotas. For those mines that are 
selected uranium producers, uranium is now a steady 
source of income with the prospect that at the end of 
the ten year contracts, the price of uranium may not be 
so favourable, but that the costly plants will stand in as 
free assets to the companies. The gross gold revenue 
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of the Orange Free State has risen without a break from 
£230,000 in 1951 to £274 million in 1955. In addition, 
at the end of last year the OFS mines are estimated to 
have drawn working profits at the rate of £3 million a 
year from uranium and sulphuric acid plants. The pay 
off from the great investment, at least as the Anglo 
American directors see it, has still far to go. It can be 
expected, they say, that over the next few years the 
monthly milling rate of the existing Orange Free State 
Mines will rise to more than twice the end-19§5§ rate. 

Some of the mines of the Orange Free State must 
doubtless now be regarded as established propositions. 
About others the directors of Anglo American offer a 
clear warning. Loraine and Freddies are both working 
at a loss, Jeannette has been placed on a caretaker basis, 
and in the Klerksdorp area Ellaton will have a shorter 
life than had been expected. With that warning in 
mind, many investors will feel happier with the spread 
of a mining finance house behind them than with the 
shares of an individual mine. 


The South African finance houses 


compete 
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vigorously with each other in prospecting and in sinking 
shafts quickly. They collaborate together on almost all 
other matters, holding investments in each other’s 
properties, supplying directors to each other’s com- 
panies. The chain that holds the mine to its finance 
house is usually not a majority investment. It is sub- 
stantial investment plus an agreement for secretarial 
or technical services, often carrying the right of the 
finance houses to appoint the chairman and some 
members of the board. On the quality of its technical 
advisers—the consulting geologist, the consulting 
engineer, and the native affairs adviser—the success o! 
the group largely depends. But selling a product for 
which there is always a market and never a variation 
in price leaves no room for competition on sales or 
labour policy. 

The finance houses are also vendors of another com- 
modity for which they do not enjoy either an insatiable 
market or a guaranteed price—gold shares. Profits from 
investment transactions last year were lower in all the 
mining finance accounts so far published. That is 
not an order of events that suits the finance houses. 
Their profits on share dealings are really profits 
on realisations, A finance company’s interest in a mine 
it has proved and floated declines gradually until it 
reaches the minimum regarded as necessary to maintain 
management (perhaps 20 to 2§ per cent of the capital). 
A mining company thus usually starts as a subsidiary 
of its finance house and moves out of that class though 
it remains administratively within the group. 

Realisation by the finance companies must continue ; 
it is their method of turning over their capital and using 
it afresh for new developments. And the kind of gold 
share market that obtained last year is the worst for 
them. London always has provided much of the 
finance for South Africa’s gold mining. The difficulty 
is acknowledged by the directors of Anglo American, 
who have applied £549,496 to writing down invest- 
ments below market values and set aside a further 
£500,000 against loans to associated and other com- 
panies. To write down investments when they have a 
book value of £38 million and a market value of {69.5 
million looks like extreme caution, but Anglo American 
can afford to be cautious. Its cash and Treasury bills 
(not all of it, naturally, the product of the gold side of 
the group) last year stood at £40.4 million compared 
with {29.7 million at the end of 1954. 

Six of the eleven mines of the Orange Free State are 
of the Anglo American stable, but for all the mining 
finance houses the Orange Free State is still a small 
factor in total income. Particularly is this so with Anglo 
American which, linked with De Beers and with 
Rhodesian Anglo American, spreads its investments 
through gold, diamonds, copper, coal and a host of 
industries. The importance of the progress in the new 
gold fields still lies mainly in the future. Thus far there 
has been more than enough gold from them to offset 
the decline in the output from the old mines. The gold 
field of the central and eastern Rand is, however, nearly 
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three generations old: its production must tail away 
faster—particularly if, when present uranium contracts 
expire, there is no longer an incentive for certain mines 
to work ore that on its gold return alone is barely pay- 
able. The ultimate capacity of the Far West Rand, the 
Klerksdorp area, the Orange Free State and of the 
Bethal area in which Union Corporation has specialised 
is still unknown. It depends partly on geological factors 
of which the amount of accumulated water still under 
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the ground and the amount of faulting are the most 
obvious. If mining is more difficult and more costly in 
the OFS than was at first envisaged, there are also sure 
to be some winners among the mines that have been 
proved. Meanwhile investment income of the finance 
houses has been good enough to outweigh the decline 
in share dealing profits in a year that was particularly 
bad for share dealing, and the new mines have not 
reached maximum production. 


Measuring the National Income 


Por the past fifteen years the statistical high priest- 
hood have handed down to the laity an annual set 
of figures on Britain’s national income and expendi- 
ture. This exercise started as a slim White Paper; 
nowadays it has become a portentous Blue Book, 
preceded by a trailer which is itself of sufficient 
complexity. to scare those who are fearful of 
figures. It needs a certain courage to pick a way 
through the baffling concepts and complicated figures 
in which these econometricians of the Central Statisti- 
cal Office have to deal. 

Yet they are essentially modest men and this week 
they have made it possible for the ordinary man to 
enter their arcanum. They have come clean with a 
full description of what the national income accounts 
mean and how they are put together. Their book* is 
not easy going, but its frankness and lucidity deserve 
high praise. Since the measurement of national in- 
comes is a young technique, with perhaps more of art 
in it than science, it is bound to suffer from limitations 
and weaknesses—some common to all such figures and 
some peculiarly British. Despite the rapid advances 
in national income accounting and the progress towards 
common international standards of measurement, there 
are two abiding difficulties: first, to define what should 
and can be measured; secondly, to get accurate 
measurement. 

National income is defined most simply as a measure 
of the value of the goods and services becoming avail- 
able to the nation from its economic activity. To this 
the statisticians add a rider; the contribution from some 
kinds of activity defies measurement—the housewife’s 
services, for instance, or those of the handyman about 
the home—and in general the line has to be drawn 
where goods and services are normally exchanged for 
money, with allowance for certain income in kind, such 
as food consumed on farms. If the object of the exer- 
cise were merely to get a total figure for the national 
income, many problems of definition could be avoided. 
But the real problem is to record all the nation’s trans- 
actions in such a way so that the relations between the 
different parts of the economy can be studied. In 


* National Income Statistics—Sources and Methods. Central 


Statistical Office. HMSO. 387 pages. 25s. 


fact, the national income estimates can be regarded, 
and are built up, in three ways. The total is a sum of 
incomes ; it is also a sum of expenditures ; and finally 
it is a sum of the nation’s output. Each of these 
methods provides useful cross-checks on the others, 
and each supplies a different set of economic indicators. 
Many of the concepts used in building up the 
national income accounts are straightforward ; others 
need stricter, and sometimes rather artificial, definition. 
The treatment of current and capital expenditure is an 
outstanding example. How should expenditure on a 
motor car or a refrigerator be entered ? Ideally the 
services rendered by such durable goods should be 
spread, like a rent, over the lifetime of the article ; but 
the only practicable case of this treatment is housing, 
where an assumed rent is recorded for owner-occupiers. 
Purchases of durable goods generally are counted as 
consumption only in the year when they are made. 
The right treatment of fixed capital is still the weak- 
est section of the framework of the national income 
statistics. The official figures deduct no provision for 
depreciation, so that it is impossible to measure the 
yearly net change in the nation’s wealth, or to say 
what the true national income is. Some would argue 
that no really satisfactory method of allowing for 
depreciation can be devised and most people would 
agree that the normal accounting practice of providing 
for depreciation on the basis of the original cost of the 
asset would not serve. The statistical and accounting 
hazards are great, but is it impossible to attempt to 
measure changes in the written down value of assets, 
allowing for price movements? The figures for stocks 
are already divided between their two constituents of 
change in volume and change in price, and the result 
is meaningful even though the exercise is precarious. 
The national income statisticians have to draw on a 
very wide variety of sources for their data, little of 
which is designed specifically for their use. Chief 
among them are tax assessments, the census of produc- 
tion and the government accounts. All of these are 
related to financial and not calendar years. For PAYE 
and most of the government accounting, the change- 
over is fairly straightforward but companies use their 
own accounting years both for tax and census returns. 
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Company statistics present another timing difficulty. 
The national income statistics for 1955 are now being 
completed, yet 1953 is the latest year for which com- 
plete profit assessments are available. Later figures 


have to be projected largely on forecasts provided each . 


January to the Inland Revenue by companies whose 
profits are thought likely to exceed {£10,000 in the 
coming year. The fact that the Revenue is skilled in 
this kind of estimate does not make up for a serious 
gap in up-to-date knowledge about this important com- 
ponent in the national income—which incidentally 
provides the bulk of the nation’s savings and has been 
allowed to become a political cockshy. 

The three main sources of information on the national 
income throw little light on one important element— 
how personal incomes are spent. The measurement of 
personal expenditure draws on a great variety of sources 
—retail statistics, the national food survey and customs 
statistics among them—and there is an obvious danger 
of unevenness in the results. The total consumption 
of a particular class of goods may be known with 
reasonable accuracy, but there is often little guidance 
about how much is bought on business account and 
how much on personal account. Some rather arbi- 
trary assumptions have to be made ; just under half of 
all new cars, it is assumed, are bought by business 
firms; about 5 per cent of spirits and wine; and about 
one-fifth of the passenger services of British Railways 
are regarded as being provided for businessmen and 
civil servants. There are no ways of proving these 
assumptions, and it may be that the share of business 
in consumption has been underestimated. If so, it 
would mean that personal consumption had been over- 
estimated and that, in consequence, per- 
sonal savings (which are a residual 
figure) had been cast too low. 


One important contribution in this 
new book is a rough assessment of the 
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that “rounding-off” of small figures could distort 
these comparisons. It is, nevertheless, apparent that 
users of these statistics should have this reliability 
guide very much in mind. There is little to be said 
for arguments revolving round changes in stocks from 
éne year to the next of, say, £50 million, when the 
potential swing of error in the actual figures is of the 
same order. And the components of these aggregated 
figures shown in the table tend to be less reliable not 
only because the errors when amalgamated offset each 
other to some extent, but also because separate 
checks can be made on the totals. The argument 
that the accuracy of the whole is greater than that of 
the parts would, indeed, suggest that a 14 per cent 
error in the gross national product is excessive ; if 
it is not, some of the fancy calculations that are based 

on changes in output from year to year would be 
very shaky. 

It is not only the most recent seaits estimates which 
are liable to such margins of error. Gradings are also 
given for the latest year but one, and, surprisingly, they 
show scarcely any improvement. Why, then, do such 
drastic revisions so often occur between one Blue Book 
and the next ? The explanation often rests in improved 
definitions and new sources of information. If so, 
improvement will reach a stage when major revisions 
become much less likely. But when they occur between 
one year and the next, might they not have a word of 
explanation ? After all, the wizards of Great George 
Street have gone in for the dangerous business of taking 
the public into their confidence ; medicine men should 
beware when the fuzzy-wuzzies have any ground for 
doubting their incantations, 


NATIONAL INCOME—RELIABILITY OF ESTIMATES 


less than 3 per cent (assumed in final column to be 14 per cent). 
3 per cent to 10 per cent (assumed 6} per cent). 
more than 10 per cent (assumed 15 per cent). 


degree of reliability of the main figures. 1955 ___ |Likely Range of 
:; Grading | Preliminary |" ‘Estimate 

They are graded in three groups, accord- S| Estimate | co a) 
_ing to whether the error is reckoned to (£ million) 

be under 3 per cent either way, between ELMS 

3 and 10 per cent, or over 10 per cent. enone’ from employmént was sanneatcneis A 11,050 | 10,880-12,220 

sa e from self-employment............ 
The accompanying table reproduces the Gross trading profits of omen an vue eees B zest i im 
grading of some of the main series and Trading surpluses of public a A ‘297 ‘293-301 
then calculates the sort of range within [705s Profits of other public enterprises... . a 108- 112 
which the figures might in fact lie, a income from abroad ............. e Cc 145 ios 4 
a A : . t, dividends & interest received b ! 
assuming a midway error in the group. “°v". y 
: PETSOMS 2.2.00... . 2s eee ee eee peas sak B 1,817 1,700— 1,930 
The first reflection on loeking at the oa from public authorities to ‘ 
last column in the table is that the Blue = i Set | Seer tee 
: : : : Expenditure 
Books have been misleading in putting Consumers’ nsatans Kis ind ate kk in a's A 12,677 12,490-12,870 
out figures which, by not being Public authorities’ current expenditure A 3,198 3,150- 3.250 
“ rounded-off ” at least to the nearest £ 5 eae domestic fixed capital formation. . B 2,770 2,590— 2,950 
Pot = : ocks & work in progress— appreciation. . C 250 215- 290 
million or {10 million, appear to give a Stocks & work in progress—physical in- 
» . Ee OES re re eee he eee ee Cc 

precision which they do not possess. The Exports of goods & services ............. A 3 387 3 330. 3 940 
defence of such doubtful precision is Imports of goods & services.............. A 4,119 4.060- 4,180 
that the error in the actual level of the {2¢8,0n expenditure ...........-...... . SSR ...| eae See 
figures is likelyto be greater thanthatin § = ( stst—“‘“‘—iCi‘C ee 
the difierennes froma year to year an d Gross NATIONAL PRODUCT.......... A 16,634 16,380-16,880 
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Business Notes 





No Plateau in Throgmorton Street 


N Tuesday the London stock market tottered to the 
QC) end of one of its most dismal accounts on record. In 
that account the Financial Times ordinary index had fallen 
by 8.4 points to 175.6, the Government securities index by 
1.88 points to 84.76 and the fixed interest index by 1.74 
points to 94.72. On one day alone the ordinary index fell 
a clear § points, and on Monday War Loan touched its 
lowest point ever at 693, putting it on a 5 per cent yield. 
Sellers were in the market, though not in really heavy array, 
and there were no buyers. And why should there be ? 
Sterling was weak, commodity prices had been falling, the 
gold and dollar figures were unimpressive and in the back- 
ground loomed the spectre of wage claims and labour 
disputes. 


INDUSTRIAL ORDINARY 
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FIXED INTEREST (19282100) 
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Source: “Financial -Times” 


The market was sensitive, and to the sound of Mr Mac- 
millan’s set speeches a slight rally took place on Wednes- 
day, bringing the ordinary index up to 176.9 and the 
Government securities index to 85.31. Sterling was a little 
better, and metal prices had hardened, taking commodity 
shares up with them. But there were no signs of “ groom- 
ing” in the gilt-edged market in advance of the Govern- 
ment’s re-funding operation on the 1954-56 War Bonds. 
For many months-now the authorities have continued to be 
net sellers, taking in the 1954-56 issue in exchange for such 
short-dated stocks as 5 per cent Exchequer and 4 per cent 
Conversion, and it may be that they are hoping for more 
sellers of the 1954-56 bonds before the stock goes ¢x- 
dividend on July 9th. At the moment the market turns on 
the slight nuances in the metaphors which Mr Macmillan 
uses. Its future course will depend on whether economic 
policy is to be determined by realism and resolution or 
whether equivocation and expediency will take charge. The 
ironic outcome, in the short run, is that the first course 
would be painful for the markets as for many other people, 








whereas the second would let loose the false warmth of 
complacency—for a time. 


Pray Silence for Sterling 


TERLING does not thrive on the feast of ministerial oratory 
S with which it has recently been surfeited. Words like 
“ disaster” and “the road to ruin” from the lips of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer are not always read carefully 
in their context. They have recently led to some selling 
of sterling by foreign operators. Sterling has been sold 
against dollars in the official market, partly on commercial 
account but also by American interests with sterling com- 
mitments which are only covered by forward sales when 
sterling itself comes under serious pressure. The official 
rate dipped at one time to $2.80;« and might well have 
gone below parity but for some intervention on the part of 
the Exchange Equalisation Account, particularly on Tues- 
day when the weakness of sterling was greatest. There has 
since been a modest recovery following ‘the more reassuring 
utterances by the Chancellor both in Parliament and at the 
luncheon table. On Thursday, the pound was supported, 
oddly enough, by the prospect that the Texas Company will 
have to buy a lot of sterling if its offer for Trinidad Oil 
goes through. 

The heaviest selling of sterling has come from the Con- 
tinent and particularly from Germany. Against the D-mark 
sterling has fallen below the 11.70 line and has been quoted 
as low as 11.69}; this is still some way from the lower 
“gold point” of 11.67\%, but it is the lowest figure for 
sterling since last September. A small part of the demand 
for D-marks is said to be due to the movement of short- 
term funds from London to Frankfurt on Swiss account. 
Prevailing short-term interest and forward exchange rates 
would make such a switch just profitable. This, however, 
is probably a small factor in the situation. The main 
demand for D-marks is commercial in character, reflecting 
the current strength of the German balance of payments. 
Much of it comes from the Scandinavian countries and 
France, and the buying of marks has been financed in large 
part by sales of sterling. ; 

Apart from interest arbitrage and commercial demand, 
there has also been some recrudescence of speculative opera- 
tions against sterling, evidence of which is provided by the 
fact that a number of foreign exchange operators have been 
looking around for facilities to borrow sterling for a few 
days in the London market. The substantial short position 
in sterling of two months ago had been considerably re- 
duced earlier in May—a fact that must make the May gold 
and dollar reserve even less impressive—but this week short 
positions were again being expanded. 





A Disappointing Gold Gain 


HE exchange market was unimpressed by the Treasury’s 
= geaaienie on Monday of the movement in the 
reserves in May. The rise of $41 million was taken as a 
poor augury for the months of seasonal pressure ahead. 
Another disappointing feature was the fall in the month’s 
surplus with the European Payments Union, from £14 
million to £8 million—to be settled next week by a gold 
payment of $17 million. The reserves in May benefited 
from the receipt of $29 million in respect of the April 
surplus, and the deterioration in May is still more apparent 
if the EPU settlement is reckoned in the month to which 
it relates. On this basis, the surplus before allowing for 
receipts of defence aid has fallen back from $78 million 
in March and $76 million in April to $26 million—easily 
the lowest this year. 


RESERVES IN PERSPECTIVE 











Gold 
| payments (—) or 
receipts (+)* Reserves 
at 
end of 
Period 


Change 
in 
Reserves 

Other : 
Dollar 
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Settle- 
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1956 


January.....; |— 23/+ 46 6 29 | 2,149 
February ..... i'— 8)4+ 63 6 + 61 | 2,210 
Bag. 5 dees ss ~ 16\/+ 78 5 + 67) 2,277 
heel } | 4 at] 40-74 51] 2am 
ee + 2;,+ 9 3 41 | 2,369 
Total Jan.-May | — 18) + 243 24 + 249 | 2,369 
Jan.-May: 
aa i + 43 | — 203 84 — 76 | 2,686 
ORE 5 Sak den 51 | + 34] 73 467 | 2,985 
SSS S. Seees 127 | + 209 139 475 | 2,321 


* Settlements with EPU governed by balance in previous month. 


The performance has, however, been rather disappointing 
right through this season of favourable influences. This 
is strikingly illustrated in the accompanying table, which 
compares the gold and dollar balance in the first five months 
of this year with that in the corresponding periods in the 
past three years. The rise in the reserves by $249 million 
this year looks well against the fall of $76 million in 1955— 
but is placed in truer perspective by the gains of $467 
million in 1954 and $475 million in 1953. A fair part of 
the shortfall, admittedly, is attributable to lower receipts 
of defence aid, which is now tailing off to its end ; but, on 
the other hand, considerably more has been received in 
dollars from off-shore sales and from spendings by United 
States forces in Britain. The underlying deterioration is 
in the commercial balance. This year, as the Chancellor 
pointed out on Wednesday, the main influence does not 
seem to be attributable to the United Kingdom—visible 
exports to the United States and Canada have been running 
at record levels. But the dollar earnings of the overseas 


sterling countries have been considerably reduced by the fall 
in the prices of most of the main sterling export com- 
modities, 
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Bill Rate Up 


HE Treasury bill rate again rose above § per cent at 

the tender on Friday last, from the level of just over 
44% per cent at which it had been held since end-April. 
The discount market had ample reason to reverse the earlier 
trend—which had brought the rate down from over 5} per 
cent on the day after the increase in Bank rate in mid- 
February, and just under 5;%; per cent early in April. The 
market’s increase in the rate by i's per cent last Friday was 
stimulated partly by the immediate need to restore its 
dealing margins, which had been squeezed by the credit 
stringency in some cases almost to vanishing point. 

This consideration, moreover, was reinforced by the 
weakness of the gilt-edged market and of sterling, not to 
mention the Chancellor’s strictures. The gilt-edged market 
as a whole has risen in the middle of this week, but the 
recovery has not extended to the shorts. And sterling has 
weakened further, in particular against Continental cur- 
rencies. On the other hand, credit conditions in Lombard 
Street have been slightly less difficult than in the past week 
or two, and the market has needed no help from the Bank, 
either through special purchases of bills or through loans 
at Bank rate, except on Thursday when a trifling amount 
was taken at Bank rate. While the weakness in sterling and 
gilt-edged may for the moment be sufficient by themselves 
to maintain the bil] rate at its current level, or quite possibly 
even to raise it further, it would be more reassuring if the 
authorities themselves maintained the requisite degree of 
pressure through firm tactics in the short loan market. 


Texas Offer for Trinidad Oil 


HE Texas Company’s offer of 80s. 3d. for each 5s. stock 
7 an of the £3,934,685 ordinary capital of the Trinidad 
Oil Company (formerly Trinidad Leaseholds), a total bid 
of £62.3 million, is the biggest take over bid of modern 
times. It is a move that has taken the alert oil press in the 
United States, as well as the London stock market, com- 
pletely by surprise. Although the offer is still subject to 
“certain conditions”—which presumably include the 
Treasury permission required before the control of a British 
company can pass outside British domicile—the market 
apparently believes that these conditions can be met, since 
the stock, which was priced at 41s. 6d. on Wednesday night 
before the news came, closed at 72s. 6d. on Thursday after 
the directors had “ strongly advised” stockholders not to 
part with their shares. 

Although Trinidad Oil paid a tax free dividend of 214 
per cent on {3,278,904 capital in 1954-55, there is not 
enough in its earnings figures to justify a doubling of the 
market price of its shares. Nor is this justified by the 
prospects for its crude oil and refining operations in 
Trinidad. The reasons for the doubled valuation put on 
its operations by the American company must lie elsewhere. 
The Texas Company sold its European marketing facilities 
at the end of 1946 to Caltex, a company in which it has a 
50/50 share with Standard Oil of California. As a result 
of this and of a pervious agreement, it securéd access to 
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Middle East crude oil supplies, through a half interest in 
the Bahrein Petroleum Company and a 30 per cent interest 
in Aramco ; now it also has an 8 per cent interest in the 
Jranian Oil Consortium. Since Caltex already has a half 
interest, with Trinidad Oil, in the Regent Oil Company in 
Britain, the Texas Company already has an indirect link 
with Trinidad Oil. By obtaining control it should be able 
to provide much needed additional outlets in Europe for its 
Arabian and Iranian crude oil. 

it is also significant that demand for oil in the Eastern 
Hemisphere and in the United Kingdom itself increased 
last year at the rapid rate of 11 per cent, while the rise in 
the Texas company’s domestic American market was only 
6 per cent ; this difference in pace is expected to continue. 
A third attraction for the Texas company, which already has 
widespread interests north of the border, is the investment 
of the Trinidad Oil Company in Canada, where it has a 
gO per cent interest in Regent Refining (Canada). This 
subsidiary has been expanding its crude oil development 
programmes, and a large share of the parent company’s 
capital expenditure has recently also been in Canada. 


A Little More Unemployment 


NEMPLOYMENT in Britain on May 14th—measured as 
U an absolute number or as a percentage of the esti- 
mated number of employees—was slightly higher than in 
May 1955. The margin was small—237,000 were regis- 
tered as unemployed three weeks ago, against 223,000 in 
mid-May 19§5—but it was the first time for a long while 
that unemployment had exceeded the level a year before. 
The figures of employment, too, suggest that a greater fall 
fas taken place this winter than for several years, and that 
there has been a smaller recovery than usual in employment 
this spring. 

Figures of employment and unemployment do not change 
neatly in unison: there are always new people entering the 
labour force, and others leaving it. During recent months, 
with the first significant effects of the credit squeeze appear- 
ing in industrial production, it seems likely that more of 
these marginal workers—married women and old men 
leaving jobs, who may never register as unemployed—have 
been leaving industry than the simple unemployment figures 
show. But now discernible increases in the rate of unem- 
ployment are appearing in one or two areas. The percentage 
in the Midlands, for example, is no more than 1 per cent 
now: but it was only half of one per cent a year ago. 


Switch Within Building 


R= output in the first three months of this year, 
far from showing any signs of slackening as a result 
of credit restraint, actually rose by about 12 per cent in 
value over the corresponding months of 1955, according to 
the Ministry of Works. But the Ministry’s new index of the 
cost of new building work shows a six per cent increase 
over the same period ; and the growth in real terms of 5-6 
per cent may largely be explained by the much more severe 
and prolonged cold spell that disrupted outdoor activity in 
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early 1955. The large number of industrial building 
contracts placed last year and the time it takes for credit 
restraint and cuts in subsidies to affect the public house- 
building programme made some hump in building activity 
likely during the first half of this year. 

Within this increase, the switch from house building to 
other forms of social investment and to industrial and com- 
mercial building has continued. About 18 per cent fewer 
houses were completed between January and March— 
although the number still under construction rose slightly— 
and the private builder is fast catching up with the declining 
pace of local authority building. The total labour force 
has grown but there are still more vacancies than unem- 
ployed building craftsmen to fill them. Presumably most 
of them are finding it possible to switch to other kinds of 
contracts. New work other than housing rose a quarter in 
value in the first three months. This included a 30 per 
cent increase in expenditure on industrial building which, 
sc far at least, tallies fairly closely with the information the . 
Board of Trade gathered last year about industry’s intended 
investment in 1956 in new factories. 


Sir Bernard Docker and BSA 


MID the TV interviews, the pink champagne and the 
A popular press circus atmosphere that has surrounded 
the episode of Sir Bernard Docker and BSA, facts tend to 
become somewhat blurred. . Given the imminent cannonade 
of circulars and the possibility of action in the courts both 
sides have shown natural reticence, since the matter became 
public a week ago, in airing the substance of their 
differences. é 

Briefly the hard facts can be stated. On Thursday of last 
week the Birmingham Small Arms Company announced 
that Sir Bernard Docker had ceased to be a director of the 
company and no longer held the offices of chairman and 
managing director. Sir Bernard immediately countered with 
a statement that “a certain resolution ” by the board in no 
way affected the stability of the company, but that he was 
considering “whether in all the circumstances and in the 
best interests of the company, the shareholders and myself, 
I should discuss the matter with them, or take certain pro- 
ceedings at law.” He ended by stating “I have no more to 
say now, as I do not desire in any way to injure the 
company.” The following day the new chairman of BSA 
disclosed that the resolution to remove Sir Bernard from 
the board had been passed by six votes to three. That sums 
up the official statements so far issued. 

But Sir Bernard has, in fact, said more. He has disclosed 
in private, but for quotation, that one of the matters in 
dispute was the amount of expenses charged to the company 
and incurred in publicising Daimler cars—in particular an 
item of £7,000 to £8,000 for dresses and a mink coat worn 
by Lady Docker at the Paris Motor Show. This was 
queried by the tax authorities and then paid by Sir Bernard. 
A second issue was opposition to Sir Bernard’s proposal 
that a relation of Lady Docker should be elected to the main 
BSA board. A third, which may explain the sensitivity of 
the directors and of some of the big shareholders, was the 
decline in the profits of the Daimler Company since the 
beginning of this year. To all these disclosures Sir Bernard 
has added the information that he proposes to call a special 
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meeting of shareholders of BSA, for which he needs the 
support of shareholders holding 10 per cent of the equity. 
He himself controls 100,000 shares and he would need 
support from holders of 570,000 shares in all for his 
purpose, 

Among the large shareholders are institutions in the 
insurance world which only intervene directly in the affairs 
of companies in which they are interested when they become 
concerned about them. It seems reasonable to assume that 
some such concern may have been felt on this occasion and 
that some initiative was taken, for the “rebels” on the 
board do not between them control more than a fraction 
of the shares held by Sir Bernard. The deployment of the 
forces involved will be as interesting a revelation of the 
coming proceedings as the airing of the real issues at stake. 


More Rubber for China? 


ALAYA is naturally pleased that Britain has lifted the 
five-year-old ban on the export of rubber to China, 
even though it may be of little immediate help. The ban 
irritated Malaya because it was ineffective and discrimina- 
tory. China could obtain rubber from other producing 
countries that did not enforce the United Nations’ ban ; 
and it could obtain Malayan rubber, if need be, from Russia, 
since restrictions on exports to Russia were removed two 
years ago. There is little reason to suppose that China has 
not been able to get all the rubber it needs. China’s total 
imports may not increase merely because the ban has been 
lifted, but it may well buy directly in Singapore, and give 
the market there some much-needed support. The with- 
drawal of the ban follows the British Government’s recent 
announcement that it will be more liberal in granting 
exemptions to the strategic embargo on exports to China of 
goods which are not on the embargo list for Russia and the 
European satellites ; with the principal exception of rubber 
these goods are of more interest to producers in Britain 
than the Colonies. Increased use of the exemptions proce- 
dure is an interim step until the American government can 
bring itself to agree that the Chinese list should be no more 
restrictive than the Russian. For political reasons some 
semblance of control on exports of rubber to China has been 
maintained ; individual shipments will normally be limited 
to 2,000 tons at a time. 

Rubber prices rallied after the news of the relaxation, 
closing on Thursday at 23d. a lb, a gain of 1d. on the 
week. But there was little buying by consumers. A possi- 
bility of more business with China must be set against the 
hard fact of increasing unemployment in the American 
motor car and tyre manufacturing industries. Last year the 
American motor car industry used roughly 500,000 tons of 
rubber (natural and synthetic) for tyres and other equip- 
ment, equal to one-third of total American rubber consump- 
tion. If the latest forecast of car production this year proves 
correct, the industry’s consumption of rubber could fall by 
about one-fifth. Now that the big tyre manufacturers are 
producers of synthetic rubber, natural rubber would 
presumably have to fall well below the price of synthetic 
before they would be tempted to use more natural rubber 
at the expense of synthetic. It is those considerations, and 
the gloomy news from the British motor industry that 
weigh on the rubber market now. 
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Building Societies’ Rates 


FAIR number of the smaller and medium societies in 
A the Building Societies Association are now paying 
34 per cent, tax free, on their share accounts. Recently 
they were joined by the Provincial, ranking sixth in the 
movement, and by Bingley, another Yorkshire society, rank- 
ing eighteenth. Two London societies, Lambeth and Fourth 
City, have put their rates on shares up to 3} per cent, tax 
free. The reason why the building societies are not holding 
a firm line is clear. Shareholders in the movement, caught 
in the credit squeeze, are withdrawing their savings—largely 
to meet their spending commitments. Withdrawals have 
been particularly heavy in the smaller societies, notably in 
the Metropolitan area; some members of the movement 
argue that in addition to the pressure of the credit squeeze 
the troubles of Exeter Benefit last year have thrown a 
shadow on the standing of the smallest societies. 

Withdrawals are not pressing so heavily on the giants of 
the movement. Over the last few months withdrawals from 
their share accounts have certainly been heavy, but they 
have not jumped so suddenly ahead as they did a year ago. 
With the flow of new money remaining reasonably steady, 
the big societies have been able to hold their own—and to 
leave their rates on shares at 3 per cent. But deposit 
accounts, from which companies have been withdrawing 
short-term money, are still moving erratically and the socie- 
ties are facéd with a large unsatisfied demand for new 
mortgages. 

Sufficient holes have been knocked in the dyke of the 
Building Societies Association to stir up a keen debate 
about Mr Algernon Denham’s advocacy from his place as 
the president of Halifax of a two-tier structure of interest 
rates, with the largest societies paying shareholders } per 
cent less than the smaller 6nes. Some would claim that 
de facto and somewhat informally this two-tier structure is 
already being established. Should it be given the blessing 
of formal recognition ? The answer is “ probably not,” for 
it might be impossible to draw a formal line of demarcation 
between: “ large” and “small” societies, The best hope 
of those who support Mr Denham’s arguments is that a 
loose, informal loyalty will hold the larger societies together. 
They would then have to rely on their long-established 
reputations, actively kept in being by large numbers of 
branch offices, to withstand the competition of higher 
interest rates from the smaller, local societies. But some 
may reply what is good for Halifax is not necessarily good 
for them and that they must be free to judge the issue in 
their own circumstances. In the next few months, however, 
something will have to be decided, for the autumn will bring 
new and attractive baits for the small saver—once more 
posing the question whether building societies’ rates as a 
whole are too low. 


Trade Dividends from Gatt 


meee results of the fourth round of Gatt tariff negotia- 
tions were announced in Geneva on Thursday in the 
form of massive schedules of the new tariff rates. The 
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concessions achieved as a result of the last series of negotia- 
tions can only be measured by comparing the latest docu- 
ments with those issued after the 1950-51 third round 
negotiations at Torquay. The results as they affect the 
United Kingdom have also been published in a White 
Paper. The total concessions secured from the conclusion 
of 57 bilateral agreements between 22 countries which 
negotiated in Geneva affect trade amounting altogether to 
$2,500 million. The results obtained reveal the dominant 
position of the United States, not merely in the timing of 
the latest round of negotiations, but in the measure of the 
concessions exchanged. The timing of the negotiations was 
conditioned by the fact that the first of the three tranches 
of § per cent tariff cuts allowed by last year’s Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act had to be applied before July 1, 
1956, or be lost for ever. The maximum concessions that 
could be made by the United States amounted to 15 per 
cent of the existing tariffs or a reduction to 50 per cent of 
any ad valorem duty above that figure. Most of the 
cuts conceded by the United States in the Geneva 
discussions were of the order of 15 per cent spread 
over three years and this necessarily determined the 
magnitude of the reciprocal concessions made by other 
countries. 

The most important negotiations held by the United 
Kingdom delegation were those with the United States, 
Western Germany and the Scandinavian countries. All told, 
Britain granted concessions on items which in 1954 involved 
trade of £94 million and secured concessions on trade 
amounting to £104 million. From the United States the 
United Kingdom has obtained reductions in duties on motor 
cars, planes, electric motors, linen, footwear, wool clothing, 
china clay and whisky. Some of these were intended as an 
offset to last year’s increase in the import duty on bicycles. 
For the rest they were answered in the main by cuts in 
British import. duties on machinery and tools (from 20 to 
17} per cent), cars (from 33} to 30 per cent) and aircraft 
(from 20 to 174 per cent). Britain made small reductions 
in certain steel duties, as did the United States, and also 
the Coal-Steel Community, which negotiated with the 
Americans on behalf of Germany, France and Italy. The 
most substantial concession made by the United Kingdom 
in the course of negotiations was probably the cut from 
163 to 14 per cent in the duty on imports of certain types 
of paper. This was conceded to the Scandinavians in 
exchange for lower duties on motor-car tyres, machinery, 
plastics and other items. This is one of the few concessions 
which involves a preferential margin since there is a 
Canadian interest in the paper preference. This, however, 
is Not a contractual preference under the Ottawa Agreement, 
since Canada in 1947 waived all its contractual preferences 
with the United Kingdom. 

The results of the Geneva fourth round of tariff negotia- 
tions may appear modest when weighed in terms of the con- 
cessions actually exchanged, but they apply to a wide 
variety of items in which there is a substantial volume of 
trade. Further, they maintain the momentum of the move- 
ment towards freer trade and for that reason alone are to 
be welcomed. It would have been unreasonable to expect 


from the latest negotiations results comparable to those of 
the earlier rounds; in this field a law of diminishing 
returns inexorably applies—particularly when, as 1s now 
the case, a large number of participating countries have such 
low tariffs that they are virtually deprived of bargaming 
power, 
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Cold Sense on Printing 


| gees of the racy remarks about competition in the 

newspaper business with-which he often regales the 
annual meeting of Daily Mirror Newspapers Ltd., Mr Cecil 
King this week gave his shareholders a cold and dispas- 
sionate review of the labour situation in the London 
printing industry—less colourful, but equally penetrating. 
He outlined the unbalanced structure of trade union 
organisation within the industry, in which the large majority 
of workers in newspaper printing, for example, are members 
of the two “ non-craft” unions in the industry, while the 
seven craft unions, inhabiting “ one of the strongest citadels 
of craft unionism in the country,” have in fact fewer 
members. In this trade, as elsewhere, flat rate increases in 
wages across the industry—to which the craft unions agreed 
—have had the effect of whittling down the differentials to 
which they cling as a monetary reward for skill. Today the 
non-craft unions are the most uncompromising in enforcing 
their claims for more men on jobs and more money for them 
—while the craft unions, not to be outdone, are restricting 
apprenticeship to keep their numbers to a minimum, 
enabling them to argue their own claims on the basis of 
labour shortage. The genuine amount of skill actually 
required is often questionable, and some skilled men are 
doing work unskilled men could do just as well ; but union 
restrictions and demarcation lines make it impossible for 
most unskilled men to obtain any promotion, which throws 
them back to concentrate on pushing up their take-home pay. 

Mr King, again characteristically, had no kinder words 

for his colleagues in newspaper management, or their 
own association : 

The Newspaper Proprietors Association has in gerieral 
failed to give them the necessary support and has shown 
itself to be a feeble body on most labour matters.... No 
one denies that the industry is peculiarly vulnerable to 
strikes, but it is highly questionable whether the threat of 
strike action has in fact been diminished by a vapid theory 
that the unions should be appeased at all costs. 


Perhaps less characteristically, he had no solution to offer— 
nor any confidence to hold out to his shareholders that the 
characteristic process by which this industry periodically 
takes time out for a good gnaw at its own vitals will not 
continue. 


Development Areas Come Into Line 


4 


OR the time being no more public money will be put into 

building or extending factories in the development 
areas—except in “cases of special importance or 
emergency.” This decision, announced in the Commons 
this week, is in line with the Government’s restraint upon 
excessive investment, but it is in fact little more than a 
timely recognition of changed conditions. For it has long 
been clear that these particular powers bestowed by the 
Distribution of Industry Act have largely become unneces- 
sary, with the general tone of new prosperity now displayed 
in most of these areas. They employ 18 per cent of the 

(Continued on page 1021) 
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URING the past eight years fuel con- 

sumption in the rest of Western 
Europe has been rising about three times 
as fast as it has in Britain, and though 
the Continental coal industries have 
managed to expand output faster than 
the National Coal Board, they have been 
even less able to cope with the surge of 


total demand. Britain’s fuel problem is™ 


certainly the most publicised of any 
in Europe—perhaps because Britain 
realised first what the trends implied— 
but it is not in all ways the most difficult. 
‘In 1948 the other countries in the 
Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation used fuel equivalent to 
about 310 million metric tons of coal, 
and output from their own mines 
covered about 60 per cent of it. Their 
consumption last year had risen to about 
475 million tons of “coal equivalent,” 
towards which their mines supplied some 
250 million tons, not much over half of 
the total. Even last year coal output 
here covered nearly 90 per cent of total 
British fuel consumption, 

Other countries in Western Europe 
have much more hydro-electricity than 
Britain ; some have oil and natural gas 
as well. There is no common pattern 
of energy among the 17 OEEC coun- 
tries. But a group of experts who have 
been studying the likely development of 
fuel demand and supplies in the OEEC 
area, led by Sir Harold Hartley, have 
concluded in a report published this 
week that most of these countries may 
soon face a common predicament. If 
they are to achieve the economic expan- 
sion that on recent performance looks to 
be within their powers, their total 
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Europe’s Fuel Gap 


demand for energy is likely far to outrun 
the supplies at present expected to come 
from domestic resources. 

This very broad estimate of the size 
of Western Europe’s fuel problem has 
been arrived at by methods of projecting 
fuel demand that have become fairly 
familiar in the last couple of years. But 
it is one to which the rather official 
stamp of any survey issued by OEEC 
—as compared, for example, with the 
more idiosyncratic calculations of the 
Economic Commission for Europe— 
lends some special weight. The group 
consisted of fuel experts in their own 
right; it had the benefit of the best 
national estimates, official and unofficial, 
of energy demand and supplies in each 
member country; its secretariat pre- 
pared independent estimates for each 
member nation and for the 17 nations 
as a whole by various methods ; and it 
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had the benefit of similar estimates from 
several of the major oil companies—who 
have the greatest possible interest in 
getting these particular sums right for 
themselves. 

This answer thus reached suggests that 
energy consumption in the OEEC area, 
which totalled about 730 million metric 
tons of “ coal equivalent ” in 1955, might 
reach 820-860 million metric tons by 
1960 and 1,100-1,300 million metric tons 
by 1957. 

What about supplies of fuel? 
From plans now in train, the éxperts 
can see an increase in indigenous 
production of the “ conventional fuels ” 
from the 584 million metric tons 
(measured as coal) of last year to perhaps 
645 million tons by 1960 and 755 million 
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tons by 1975. The arithmetic of the fuel 
gap is depressingly easy : the equivalent 
of nearly 200 million tons of coal may 
need to be imported by 1960 and of 
nearly 450 million tons by 1975. 

These experts, perhaps more firmly 
than any other forecasters of recent 
years, are concerned to get the prospects 
of the unconventional fuel, nuclear 
energy, into the right perspective. With- 
out disputing that it will pay Britain, and 
probably some other countries in 
Western Europe, to build all the nuclear 
power stations they can in the period, 
the experts are clear that for many years 
to come “coal must remain the main- 
stay of the Western European energy 
economy. We are all agreed that today 
its future is being seriously prejudiced 
by misconceptions in the public mind 
as to the part they expect nuclear 
energy to play in the near future.” On 
all— including atomic— advice, they 
themselves put the likely contribution of 
nuclear energy in Western Europe by 
1975 at perhaps the equivalent of 
80 million tons of coal, which would 
meet only about 8 per cent of the 
OEEC area’s total fuel demand. 

This leads the experts to two conclu- 
sions : first, the inevitable estimate that 
Western Europe will need vastly 
increased imports of oil; second, the 
rather less usual suggestion that it can 
and ought also, by putting sufficient 


effort and investment in, get significantly 


more coal than the present snail’s pace 
of growth appears to offer. They urge 
considerable increases in coal investment 
not merely beeause.coal output, in terms 
of the capital cost of getting an extra ton, 
is still perhaps the cheapest fuel produc- 
tion to increase of any. They are con- 
cerned—as they may well be—with the 
possible effect upon the balance of pay- 
ments countries in Western Europe of 
importing vast amounts of extra fuel. 
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(Continued from page 1019) 


total insured population and “ serious” unemployment is 
on the whole now found only in small, localised patches. 
Private industry has lately been putting up three times as 
many factories there as the Government, and those managed 
or leased by the Board of Trade now employ fewer than 
five per cent of the areas’ total labour force. 

Since the war the Government has used its powers to 
invest £62 million in establishing factories in development 
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areas and another £6 million in loans. It has about a 
thousand firms as tenants, including 60 from overseas, most 
of them American. Since 1951 new factories have been 
leased for periods of 21 years at rents that represent 
current market value in each locality, with rebates of up 
to §0 per cent during the first five years. There would be 
little logic in continuing to offer such a selective subsidy to 
investment at a time when industry as a whole is under 
pressure to prune its growth. 


Smaller Profits from Courtaulds 


HAREHOLDERS in Courtaulds have had ample warning 
S that the group’s profits were declining in the year to 
March 31st last and that the directors expected to do 
nothing more than maintain the ordinary dividend of 10 per 
cent. In the preliminary statement, announcing a 10 per 
cent dividend and reporting a fall in gross profits before 
tax from £20,048,321 to £18,168,854, the directors say that 
in spite of intensified competition in the textile industry, 
sales both at home and overseas have been well maintained. 
Profits earned abroad have in the aggregate increased but 
at home there has been a further increase in manufacturing 
costs and the margin between these costs and selling prices 
has been narrowed. Courtaulds, as the producer of the 
cheapest textile staple, viscose rayon, has pursued a policy 
of price stability and this policy will be discussed in the 
statement by the chairman in July. ; 

The group must have continued to invest in new capital 
equipment for the benefits received from investment allow- 
ances have risen from £380,000 to £560,000. After 
crediting these reliefs, tax has fallen from £8,542,680 to 
£7,111,482, cushioning the fall in net profits. These have 
fallen from {11,016,032 to £10,025,555; from which the 
ordinary dividend takes £2,764,568. At the current price 
of 37s. the £1 ordinary stock units offer a yield of about 
5-4 per cent on this dividend. 
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Deuce on the Payroll 


A a report from the Trades Union Congress recognised 
( \this week, many experts consider that automation is 
likely to have much more significant effects upon employ- 
ment in the office than in the factory—largely because effort 
on the factory floor is far more mechanised to start with 
than office work. In particular, large amounts of routine 
book-keeping, such as payroll work, offer obvious possibili- 
ties for the employment of digital computers. In Britain, 
so far, few companies have any experience of using com- 
puters in this way, but an excellent case study* of exactly 
how one could be used in payroll accounting has just been 
published by a group representing the National Physical 
Laboratory (as computer experts), the Ministry of Pensions 
(as the user) and the Treasury (contributing its experience 
in “organisation and methods”). The NPL computer 
Deuce, assumed to be fitted with magnetic tape equipment 
which is not yet available in Britain, was used to prepare a 
notional payroll for the 3,400 staff in the Ministry of 
Pensions’ central office in Newcastle. The group found that 
this work could be done by the computer in one hour a 
week, but would require 43 man hours to code the pay data 
on to “input ” tape, and 8 hours to print its results. The 
wages staff would be reduced from 22 full-time workers to 
11, mostly part-time. If used only for this work (i.e. if the 
computer were left idle for all but one hour a week) the total 
annual cost, including capital charges, would be £16,200 
against £12,700 a year by customary methods. But if full 
use could ‘be made of the computer, by providing it with 
another 39 hours of other work a week, its cost could be 
reduced to £2,700. In each case the machine, which costs 
£42,000, would be written off over a ten year period, and 
was assumed to carry an interest charge of § per cent. Even 
if the machine could not be fully utilised, the study con- 
cludes, it could be used economically on payroll work alone 
by firms with over 5,000 employees—a conclusion which is 
broadly in line with American experience. 

Two points, even in this admirably detailed study, could 
have been examined more closely. The group might well 
have made more than passing reference to the advantages of 
redesigning the entire system of office work in order to make 
better use of the computers. Some American firms have 
employed teams of systems experts for as long as two years 
before installing their computers. But if such extensive 
preparations were made the full cost of programming the 
work for the computer, although eventually justified by 
fuller machine utilisation and lower operating costs, would 
be more than the “ small part of total capital cost ” which 
this study group felt able to ignore. These points should be 
examined more closely when this excellent “ operations ” 
approach to the use of computers in payroll accounting is 
extended, as it should be, to other office work 


Mr Clore in Scotland 


1TH Scottish Motor Traction Mr Charles Clore has 
W used his customary tactic. When the directors 
turned down his overtures to them, he appealed directly to 
the shareholders, offering one 5s. “ A” non-voting ordinary 


* Wage Accounting by Electronic Computer. HM Stationery Office. 2s. 6d. 
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share in Sears Holdings for every 5s. ordinary share in 
SMT. The directors of SMT made a familiar response, 
promising shareholders a bigger slice of the cake in the 
future, and thus implicitly admitting that the shares were 
undervalued. Mr Clore has now made his counter reply. 
In the meantime, a skirmish on the sidelines has developed 
between Sir Andrew Murray and the other SMT directors 
who turned him out of the chairmanship when he took a 
more favourable view of the bid than they did. Such dissen- 
sion in the board-room can only be to Mr Clore’s advantage. 
The pros and cons are now there for shareholders to-con- 
sider. The SMT directors have said that they would raise 
the ordinary dividend from 10 to 20 per cent; Mr Clore 
has replied that the Sears dividend will be at least 20 per 
cent and seems to have a bigger earnings cover than the pro- 
jected SMT dividend. In answer to the recent acquisition 
of Alexander Findlay by SMT for £650,000 Mr Clore says 
that a transfer of control to Sears will not “in any way 
hinder the growth” of Alexander Findlay, which is asso- 
ciated with atomic developments. The directors of SMT 
say that they aim to employ funds amounting to {1,200,000 
which are now in marketable securities and short-term loans 
to secure a return of at least 20 per cent, compared with the 
current return of 6 per cent (thus conceding that they have 
been underemployed). They then explain that the under- 
lying assets of SMT (including Alexander Findlay’s) are 
worth at book values 10s. rod. per §s. share and at current 
values about 13s. 6d. a share ; they estimate the assets value 
ef Sears to be about 6s. 9d. a share, and they add that SMT 
has proportionately more of its assets in liquid form than 
the Sears group. The reply of Investment Registry to all 
this is succinct: 

The offer by Sears has been based neither upon theoretical 
calculations of asset values, nor upon hypothetical assump- 
tions as to the earnings which should be obtained if those 
assets were fully and remuneratively employed. Primarily, 
the Sears Board have had regard to the present values of the 
respective shares and stock units of the two companies, 
viewed as continuing businesses and with due regard to 
past achievements. 

The question that shareholders must decide between now 
and June 18th is whether the shares of SMT would be 
worth their current price of 12s. 73d. without Mr Clore’s 
offer. They will recall that before the bid was rumoured 
these shares stood in the market at a price well below their 
asset value. Usually, market prices are well above assets 
values, reflecting the company’s ability to earn profits and 
its willingness to pay dividends. The reversal of the normal 
order virtually concedes Mr Clore’s case that the assets 
were not being fully employed. This fact should not be 
obscured by a Scotch mist of national pride. 


Wool Industry Buoyant 


wo great textile industries lie on either side of the 

Pennines, but for all their proximity they live in vastly 
different worlds. The Lancashire cotton industry is con- 
tracting. Exports are dwindling, the home market is 
challenged by imported cloth, and America’s attempts to 
dispose of its surplus cotton have long destroyed confidence 
in prices. The Yorkshire wool industry must seem an 


enviable haven of stability in comparison. Output remains 
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high, exports are buoyant and the raw wool market is almost 
free from government interference. The industry is not 
without its troubles: competition in many markets is fierce 
and not always fair, and supplies of Australian wool ar: 
again held up, this time by the shearers’ dispute. But these 
are not big worries at present. The recent rise in prices of 
merino and fine crossbred wool has stimulated business and 
orders books have lengthened. That rise owes much to 
Japanese buying in Australia, but it also reflects a change 
in demand. Demand is shifting from woollen to worsted 
cloth—and therefore from crossbred to merino wool- 
partly because women’s fashions are changing and partly 
because crossbred wool has become relatively dear. 
UK EXPORTS OF WOOL GOODS 
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The shift is illustrated by the trend of consumption. 
While total consumption of wool in the first four months 
of this year was just one per cent lower than in the same 
period of 1955, consumption in topmaking (the worsted 
process) was 23 per cent higher while consumption in 
woollen spinning was nearly 8 per cent lower. Both sides 
of the industry used more merino and less crossbred wool 


than in the same period of 1955... Topmakers will be 
thankful that worsteds are returning to favour, but they 
still complain about the prices that have to be accepted. 
In overseas markets the industry is holding its own. Ex- 
ports of tops, yarns and fabrics in the first four months of 
this year were all higher in volume than in the same period 
of 1955, though the value was slightly lower owing to the 
fall in wool prices last year. Exports of tops to China, now 
Britain’s largest market for tops, rose by £750,000 to {2.1 
million. Exports of fabrics to the United States and Canada, 
the two leading customers, rose sharply: shipments to the 
United States rose by £930,000 to £4.17 million and ship- 
ments to Canada rose by £600,000 to £3.73 million. 


Electricity for Railways 


INCE the electrical manufacturing and electricity supply 
industries both stand to gain much from railway elec- 
trification it is not surprising that “Electricity and 
Transport ” was chosen as the theme of last week’s Elec- 
trical Power Convention at Torquay. Most of the papers 


~ were in fact devoted to railway electrification ; and the 


occasion was used by electrical engineers from all three 
industries for some hard talking about the wide and con- 
troversial implications of the decision the Transport Com- 
mission announced two months ago that it would standardise 
its future plans largely upon 25 kV alternating current 
supply fed from overhead contact wires through rectifiers 
te direct current traction motors. 

For the railways there is no doubt that this combination 
of the technical and economic merits of high voltage ac 
supply at standard frequency with the ruggedness and 
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FROM SO LITTLE 


You are looking at a kilowatt-hour, or one unit, of electricity 
in its raw state—coal. This lump of coal weighs only one 
pound. Not long ago—in 1920—the amount of coal required 
to produce a unit of electricity was much larger, and weighed 
34 pounds. The difference represents, on the basis of last 
year’s electricity demand in Great Britain, a saving of some 
60,000,000 tons of coal per annum. 


Furthermore, this far greater efficiency in the use of fuel is 
being achieved with much poorer grades of coal, so that the 
better grades are released for urgent home and export needs 
and more effective use is made of the nation’s coal supplies. 





With Britain’s demands for electrical power doubling every ten years, the 
development of atomic power generation is vital to her future 
progress and to conserve her coal resources. 

In this field, also, Babcock & Wilcox are playing a leading 
part, being already engaged in building the specialized steam-raising 
plant for Britain’s first atomic power station. 


BABCOCK 


STEAM-RAISING PLANT 


for power generation and industry 


BABCOCK & WILCOX, LTD. BABCOCK HOUSE, FARRINGDON ST., E.C.4. 


— . . a 
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Titanium 
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is to the metals of today 


Very occasionally, the slow pace of progress 
quickens dramatically. Today, titanium — at 
last harnessed to the needs of engineers — 
promises to speed the rate of achievement. 

No designer in metal can afford to ignore 
titanium’s special properties, particularly its 
high strength-to-weight ratio,and its out- 
standing resistance to corrosion. Already, 
aircraft designers are finding in it the answer 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED LONDON 5&.W.1 


to some of their most exacting problems. It 
may provide an answer to yours. 

I.C.I. are now producing titanium as a raw 
metal, and are also making- sheet, strip, rod, 
tube, wire, plate and forging stock from 
titanium and its alloys. For full technical 
information about this remarkable new 


metal, write for ‘the booklet ‘Wrought 
Titanium ”’. 
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beter all-round performance of ac-dc rectifier locomotives 
and multiple train units is by far the best choice, as experi- 
ence in France and more recent studies in this country 
have shown. It also has the merit of ending, in this 
marriage by mutual consent, the long controversy about the 
relative advantages of the two systems. But this type of 
traction is relatively new in railway electrification and the 
manufacturing and railway industries, particularly, have an 
impressive amount of research, development, and simplifica- 
tion ahead of them, Electrical manufacturers are by now 
fast becoming the largest single exporting group, but elec- 
tric traction exports have lagged behind the rest of the 
industry; the adoption of this ac system for main 
line traction here should open up a valuable home market 
which could act as a proving ground and shop-window for 
business with the other countries that are beginning to 
standardise their future programmes on the same system. 
The Transport Commission has estimated that its annual 
electricity consumption for traction purposes under the 
electrification programme will rise by about 1,500 million 
kWh by 1970 from rather under 900 million kWh now. 
This new demand will not present any major technical 
problems ; it will moreover be a minute additional load set 
against the Central Electricity Authority’s prospective ex- 
pansion, and there will be an added attraction in that much 
of this new load will occur outside normal peak hours from 
the night movement of freight. Both industries have a 
number of problems still to be thrashed out, including the 
methods to be adopted of charging for this extra demand 
for current and also perhaps whether the electricity used 
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by the railways in their ancillary services should in future 
be taken from the overhead wires and charged for 
accordingly. 


Burning Coal Underground 


_ the outsider, underground gasification of coal—burn- 
ing it in the seam, not in the grate—is one of the most 
intriguing of all those projects that fuel experts generally 
class rather patronisingly as “ minor sources of energy.” It 
has not perhaps the glamour of solar energy or harnessing 
the tides, but somehow it sounds a lot simpler. This it 
may be, but it is not very simple at that, as experiments 
on and off during the last 40 years have shown. Since the 
war such experiments have been carried out in the United 
States, in Britain, and in several parts of Europe. The 
British trials have had their disappointments ; but the results 
have been promising enough for the Minister of Fuel and 
Power to announce this week that a pilot plant will be set 
up with the co-operation of the National Coal Board and 
the Central Electricity Authority to study the economics of 
burning coal underground and using the gas thus produced 
to run a gas engine and generate electricity on the surface. 

Two of the techniques upon which most hopes were 
placed in Britain involved no underground work at all. 
Boreholes were drilled from the surface to the coal seam, 





Snapshot of the Stock Market 


HE statistics published by the 


million to £5,737 million and more sig- 


cline, with the market value of British 
Funds alone falling from 12,900 
million to £12,151 million although there 


London Stock Exchange at the end 
of its financial year are snapshots of the 
market on one particular day. The year 
to March 29th was an exciting one ; but 
little of that excitement is revealed in 
this statistical picture—except, perhaps, 
in the figures of bargains marked, which 
were 2,594,744, compared with 3,218,749 
in 1954-56. There is no compulsion 
to mark all bargains and the figures may 
vary because of pressure of work or even 
the whim of brokers but the figures 
Suggest the general inference that more 
stock may change hands when the 
market goes up than when it comes 
down. 

These yearly snapshots miss the peaks 
and troughs. On March 31, 1955, the 
Financial Times ordinary index stood at 
183.0 ; a year later it stood at 180.1. But 
in the meantime it had climbed to a 
peak of 223.9 in July and fallen to a 
low of 175.7 in March. The Stock 
Exchange computations show that over 
the year the market value of all ordinary 
stocks crept up from £12,792 million to 
£13,426 million, while their nominal 
value (thanks in unspecified parts to new 
cash issues and free scrip issues) in- 
creased from £4,170 million to £4,578 
million. In the “ Commercial and Indus- 
trial” list alone the market value of 
ordinary shares went up from £5,699 





nificantly in the oil list from £1,640 
million to £2,082 million. The gilt- 
edged market, however, continued to de- 


was a rise in the nominal amount of 
stock quoted from £14,588 million to 
£15,010 million. 


THE SHAPE OF THE. MARKET 











(£ million) 
Loan Capital Preference Capital Ordinary Capital 
‘ 29, 1956 
eT | Nominal | Market | Nominal | Market ]| Nominal | Market 
| Value Value Value Value Value Value 
‘HE COMPANIES: 

miiia c ‘ ne eis ate awe 106-1 79-1 92-8 80-5 176-5 424-2 
NS. oc akin ack etka cenaesetan =. ont are as sues 
Commercial and industrial ..... 378: . , . ,205- 131: 
Sama ened and steel ......ccccs 49-1 43-1 49-4 42-8 248-9 507-3 
Ce ied ee saeepecwodnenee 25-7 23-4 37-5 44-6 345-2 | 2,082-4 
Shipping ........+-+eeeeeeeees 16-0 14-3 26-2 22-9 103-0 180-4 
South African mines .......--- 16-3 16-7 11-3 10-1 229-4 807-0 
Investment trusts.......-+--+- 161-9 126-0 129-9 100-9 197-7 509-9 
841-6 | 1,579-4 | 1,360-3.| 4,547-7 egsraa 


All companies. 


On March 31 


, 1954 





On March 31, 1955 | On March 31, 1956 























Tue Funpbs: , Bye 

Nominal | Market | Nominal | Market | Nominal | Market 

Value Value Value Value Value Value 
British Government ........... 14,551-4 | 13,454- 
Govemenant Guaranteed ....... 2,850°2 | 2,564- 
British Corporation...........- 426-2 394: 
Dominion & Colonial Government 703-3 651- 
Foreign a Pe se eeeceees 1,805- 244- 
All gilt-edged and foreign... 20,701 -7 | 17,615- 
_unae | 26,653-1 | 30,503- 
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and attempts were made to pass air down one borehole, 
to a coal seam, ignite the coal and produce a stream of gas 
through the seam and up another borehole without any 
preparation underground. One way was by forcing air 
down at high pressure into a faulty seam, through which 
it worked its way through fissures to other boreholes. The 
second was “ electro-linkage,” by which electrodes were 
inserted down two boreholes and a current passed between 
them through the coal seam. The heat generated by the 
resistance of the coal gradually carbonised a path between 


UNDERGROUND CASIFICATION 
Wit, EXHAUST, 


GAS 
“, GENERATOR |\ENGINE gas nin AIR. COMPRESSOR 
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the two electrodes, because the coke formed has a lower 
electrical resistance than coal. Both techniques worked, 
but appeared likely to require great expenditure on develop- 
ment. More successful results were obtained by sinking 
shafts and passing the air for carbonisation along boreholes 
in the coal at seam level. Nearly 5,000 tons of coal have 
been gasified in about 50 trials, and rates of over 20 tons a 
day have been maintained on single systems, enough to 
generate about up to 800 kW. Costs at first appeared 
uneconomic ; latterly, as the price of gasworks and power 
station coal rose, they begin to look more competitive. 


Handyman in a Reactor 


* LECTRICITY authorities must have wondered occasionally 
Ek what happens when something breaks inside the 
reactor of an atomic power station. Does the reactor, con- 
taminated through and through with radio-activity, have 
tc be sealed off for all time and a new one built to take 
its place? When atomic plants were first designed, this 
seemed inevitable. But in a recent paper to the Institution 
of Chemical Engineers, the works manager of the Atomic 
Energy Authority’s plutonium plant at Windscale, Mr. H. G. 
Davey, gave a somewhat hair-raising description of how 
running repairs have in fact been already carried out 
te pieces of the Windscale reactors which disconcert- 
ingly came apart. The fuel elements, little aluminium- 
encased rods of uranium that are packed one on the other 
down narrow channels in the graphite structure of the 
reactor, sometimes came adrift and turned up in air channels 
where they had no business to be. Two metal plates, so 
torn and distorted that they were hard to identify, fell in 
succession off the back face of the reactor ; and a third 
plate bent away from the graphite face and fouled the 
equipment used to detect leaks in the fuel elements—a vital 
element in plant operation. 

The engineers dealt with these potentially dangerous 
failures with a variety of tools: anvils and chisels, television 
cameras and oxy-acetylene cutters, and some odd-shaped 
hooks and tweezers, all remotely operated from distances of 
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as much as 60 feet, and inserted through inspection holes 
and fuel channels that were never wider than 4 inches. 
In what Mr Davey ambiguously describes as “ the strange 
working conditions,” engineers have grown so confident of 
their developing repair techniques that they have spot 
welded 121 bolts and made 180 strengthening welds to the 
pile face, and are planning to re-weld missing plates in 
some even more remote and radio-active positions, 

The biggest undertaking so far was a repair carried out 
almost inside: the reactor itself. One of the brackets 
holding the detecting equipment in place broke off. As the 
equipment is essential to the safety operation of the reactor, 
some kind of repair had to be attempted. The way it was 
done was a masterpiece of ingenuity. The engineers 
obtained access to the broken bracket through the duct that 
carries the spent fuel elements away from the reactor. They 
worked on fixing a new bracket from the protection of an 
improvised box made of 2-inch steel plates, which cut off 
the most serious radiation. The maximum time allowed 
per man was 25 minutes, and it took 251 men to do what 
was in all other respects an essentially simple job. Most 
people will feel that Mr Davey’s tribute to the “ courage, 
the ingenuity and the tenacity of purpose ” of the men who 
devised and carried out the repairs was well earned. It 
demonstrates, moreover, that regular maintenance and 


repairs—of a rather unconventional kind—is possible on 
atomic plants. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The possibility of an issue from Free State Geduld has 
been overshadowing the Kaffir market for some time. Now 
Anglo-American has agreed to replace the temporary loan 
facilities of £44 million with a loan of £§ million, at 6} per 
cent, open to December 31, 1960. For granting these 
facilities, Anglo-American has been granted the right to 
subscribe for 497,346 shares at 80s. each on December 31, 
1957. On the same date shareholders will receive the right 
to subscribe for 703,900 shares at the same price. The 
money received from this issue will be used to reduce the 
loan. On the eve of the announcement FS Geduld were 
quoted at 86s. 103d. and shareholders have eighteen months 
to see how this developing OFS mine is faring. 


* 


Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, chairman of De Beers Con- 
solidated Mines, has announced that sales of gem diamonds 
by the central organisation amounted to {20,465,000 in 
the first five-months of this year, a fall of £3,008,000 com- 
pared with the same period of 1955; sales of industrial 
diamonds fell by £297,000 to £8,758,000. The fall in 


sales, said Sir Ernest, reflected a drop in supplies, not in 
demand. 


* 


The multilateral payments scheme under which Brazil 
pools its earnings of sterling, deutschmarks, Belgian francs 
and Dutch florins for spending in any part of the combined 
currency area has been extended to embrace the Italian lira. 
Further extension to cover the currencies of Austria and 
France has been under discussion in Rio. 


* 


The Board of Trade is to dispose of about 1.8 million 
cu. ft. of imported hardwood from the strategic stock, in 
addition to 150,000 standards of softwood. 
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International Investment 
Quarterly 


A new international journal published in North America to serve 
the investment community, industrialists seeking foreign expansion 
and overseas companies interested in foreign capital. 

articles by authoritative writers in all parts of the world. 


1956 Vol. No. 1 


The Renascence of the Investment Company in Foreign Invest- 
ment. Background, plans of new American trusts for investment 
in European securities, underdeveloped countries. American 
experience in this field, By a New York lawyer. 27 pp. 
Stanford Research Institute’s New Plan to Stimulate Private 
Foreign Investment. How it will assemble information around 
the world. Two extensive on-the-spot surveys by an Institute 
economist on : 

Investment Conditions in the Philippines. 
tunities that lie ahead ; 
three-way investment 
local capital. 10 pp. 
Investment Conditions in Japan. A realistic estimate of the 
opportunities for, obstacles to foreign direct investment, private 
technical assistance. 12 pp. 

Europe’s New Place in World Trade and International Finance. 
Foreign Investment in Canadian Real Estate. 


Analytical 


Summer, 


Little-known oppor- 
the place for non-American capital ; 
in South-East Asia with Japanese, 


Also :—Venezuela : Non-Petroleum Foreign Investment ; 
Mexico * A Nation’s Dilemma; Argentina: A New Era 
Ahead?; South Africa: “ Neglected Continent”; India. 


European Securities for the North American Investor (20 pp.). 
Case History : Squibb in Argentina. 


120 pages of articles and illustrations 
$6.00 a Year; $2.00 a Copy, U.S. or Canadian funds, 
(or £2 4s. ; 15s.) 


International Investment Quarterly 


2255 Rand Tower, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S.A. 
21 King St. East Toronto. Canada. 


























..and foremost! 


NEW 


" FASTER 


SERVICES 
BOULOGNE—PARIS 
BOULOGNE—BALE 
‘ PARIS—BALE 
By: French Railways will be introdu- 
¢” cing their fast new Diesel services 
between the above centres in June. 
This will mean a big cut in travel- 
” ling time! Ideal for business men, 
these high speed Diesel Railcars 
offer noiseless running, spacious 
comfort, meals served directly to 
compartments and all the latest 
methods of lighting, heating and 
ventilation. 


DIESEL RAILCA RS ARE 


FIRST CLASS 

FARES REDUCED 
Since 3rd June first class fares on 
the French Railways have been 
reduced by 18%, but the high 
standard of comfort still remains 
the same, with six seats per 
compartment by day and four 
couchette berths per compart- 
ment by night. 


FRENCH RAILWAYS 


rom an opine eve pen 
iccadilly, London, W.1 


FRENCH RAILWAYS 
SELF-DRIVE CAR HIRE 
In Paris and over 115 other French 
towns can be met at the 
Station by a French Railways seif- 
jy drive hire-car. Make arrangements 
q for your Renault 750 or Simca 
Aronde hire-car when booking 
railway tickets in this country. 


fet atk 





Information, tickets and reservations 


or French Railways Limited, 179 cvs-1338 
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Keep it off the floor! 


In the production line of a factory every 
component has a value which increases 
as it passes through each process. But 
while it’s lying about idle, waiting to be 
moved by hand from one place to another, 
its cost starts to catch up with its value 
until it ceases to be an asset. 


Components must be kept on the move and 
off the floor, not by costly and incon- 
venient manual methods, but by one of 
the many types of mechanical handling 
equipment that occupy little or no floor 
space and can move parts horizontally 
or vertically to any part of the shop. 


It’s a fact that mechanical handling 
can do more for production than any 
other factory technique. This is only one 
of the many ways in which Electricity is 
playing a vital part in the drive for 
greater productivity. 


Electricity for Productivity 


Ask your ELECTRICITY BOARD for advice and 
information, or get in touch with E.D.A. They 
can lend you, without charge, films about the 
uses of electricity in industry. E.D.A. are also 
publishing a series of books on Electricity 
and Productivity. Titles now available are: 
Electric Motorsend Controls, Higher Produc- 
tion, Lighting in Industry, Materials Handling, 
and Resistance Heating. Price 8/6, or 9/- 
post free. 


issued by the 
British Electrical Development Association 
2 Savoy Hill, London,.W.C.2 


teh “eaten ARS ele 
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Company Notes 


GUEST, KEEN AND 
NETTLEFOLDS. The £1 ordi- 
nary stock units of Guest, Keen and 
Nettlefolds, currently yielding about $} 
p« cent, have long been numbered among 
the growth stocks. Why they are is made 
plain in the full accounts for 1955. Over 
the year the group earned a trading profit 
before depreciation of £22,754,701, com- 
pared with £15,956,697 in 1954. Part of 
the. increase was simply due to the inclu- 
sion of a full year’s earnings of the South 
Wales steel subsidiaries (against about 74 
months’ earnings in 1954) and one 
month’s earnings of Brymbo Steel and 
John Lysaght’s, acquired by Guest Keen 
in. December. 

But there was a “notable increase” in 
turnover throughout the group, reflected 
in the rise in stocks and work in progress 
from £26,033,519 to £34,598,672. The 
higher level of production and the more 
efficient use of capacity enabled the group 
to absorb many increases in costs, though 
it had to pass on the higher prices of raw 
materials to its customers. But, as Mr K. S. 

Year- ending 
Jan. 1, Dec. 31, 


1955 1955 
Consolidated earnings :-— £ £ 
Trading profit......... 15,956,697 22,754,701 
Depreciation .......... 3,551,796 4,222,399 
TOEMMOR ou Sn5a Eh os 6,942,956 9,931,217 
Loan interest ......... 531,468 503,109 
WME 6c cick lcccis 5,402,222 8,342'950 
Ord. dividends ........ 1,315,962 1,596,508 
Ord. dividends (per cent)* 10 12 
Reta ned profits....... 3,587,805 6,608,618 
Cons. balance sheet :— 
Net fixed assets ....... 35,393,710 52,085,827 
Net current assets ..... 45,697,848 51,713,965 
SORE ua dakaseeos tke 26,033,519 34,598,672 
aire 1153...cteavess 19,150,233 25,556,024 
Net liquid assets....... 15,528,493 12,060,760 
LOR? CRB vin vcce0s 9,323,506 20,831,689 
Revenue reserves ...... 28,058,889 33,684,903 


Capital reserves ....... 15,318,119 6,593,354 
Ordinary capital....... 11,568,895 23,137,790 
£1 ordinary stock at 45s. ytelds £5 7s. per cent. 

* Equivalent rate on present capital. 


Peacock, the chairman, points out, the 
ratio of profits to sales is small and with 
most of the plant working close to full 
capacity there is only “ limited room” for 
an improvement in the profit ratio “ whilst 
on the other hand it could be greatly 
reduced by a fall in the volume of orders.” 
And, though the current year opened 
satisfactorily for the group both in regard 
to profits and to orders, those subsidiaries 
supplying the motor trade and the manu- 
facturers of domestic appliances, furni- 
ture, radio and television have begun to 
feel the cooling winds of recession. 

The increase in production was built 
up on the heavy capital outlays of earlier 
years. Last year, the group spent 
£8,997,271 on capital account, bringing 
the total over the last six years up to 
£41,114,831. This is already an impres- 
siv: sum, but the group’s confidence in 
the future is demonstrated by capital 
commitments, stretching over the next 
two or three years, of the order of £16 
million. Some of that will be spent on 
further developments at Brymbo and 
John Lysaght’s. 

The acquisition of these two subsidi- 
aries accounts for £15,145,678 of the 


growth of the gross book value of fixed 
assets from £52,263,256 to £75,589,884. 
That is balanced in part by the new 
unsecured loan of £9 million from the 
Iron and Steel Realisation Agency. The 
loan is repayable on or before June 30, 
1958, but the directors of Guest Keen 
believe that “at an appropriate time 
before that date John Lysaght’s Scun- 
thorpe Works might obtain finance on a 
long-term basis to provide a substantial 
part of the funds required to repay this 
temporary loan.” It seems clearer than 
ever before from this report that growth 
at Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds will come 
from a steel base. 
* 


GODFREY PHILLIPS. About 
eighteen months ago Godfrey Phillips, one 
of the smaller tobacco companies, took 
the risk of launching a new brand of 
cigarettes in a market free from quotas 
and already intensely competitive. The 
venture did not succeed, for sales of the 
new “Red and White” cigarettes fell 
“considerably short” of the directors’ 
hopes. Later in the report, indeed, the 
directors talk of trading losses in the 
United Kingdom. These revenue losses 
would have been much bigger had not the 
exceptional advertising of the new brand, 
which absorbed £325,287 in 1955, been 
charged entirely to a development and 
contingencies reserve, which had been 
built up specifically to absorb such 
expenses. 

In strict accounting terms, the net loss 
of £148,219 in 1955, compared with a 
net profit of £30,087 in 1954, cannot be 
attributed directly to the failure to secure 
the anticipated market for “Red and 
White” cigarettes. In fact, the group’s 
gross trading profits were practically un- 
changed at just over £640,000. But it had 
to pay in bank and other interest £179,496 
—just over twice the amount it paid in 
1954—and at the end of December, despite 
a slight reduction in stocks from 
£10,925,780 to £10,717,164, its bank loans 
came to £3,947,313 (against £2,847,736). 
The loans went up to meet the finance 
required to launch the new cigarettes and 
the burden of interest on them was heavy 
because of the rise in money rates. More- 
over, taxation absorbed £278,539, against 
£186,069, a charge disproportionate to the 
year’s profits, because full relief on trad- 
ing losses in Britain could not be set 
against earnings overseas. Nor were 
earnings abroad in such good shape as 
they had been in 1954. In Australia, 
where Godfrey Phillips runs its own dis- 
tributing organisation, the group suffered 
a “serious setback”; the return to com- 
petitive conditions in Australia seems at 
least as exacting as it has been in this 
country, and it came more quickly than 
had been expected. Had it not been for 
this setback the group would have been 
able to report “ much better results.” 

But Godfrey Phillips is not throwing 
good money after bad. A small but 
steady market in the “Red and White” 
cigarettes has been established: Produc- 
tion of the brand has been cut back and 
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the company is clearly making every 
effort to reduce stocks and, hence, its bank 
loans. This year there will not be the 
exceptional advertising costs to meet and, 
along with the other manufacturers, 
Godfrey Phillips should secure a margin 
of advantage from the increase in cigar- 
ette prices to outweigh higher wages and 
increased costs of packing. This year, too, 
it should benefit from its purchase of the 
goodwill and brand names of George 
Dobie, which together with shares of two 
subsidiaries of Dobie it secured for 
£430,000. Sales of its more profitable 
brands have recently increased and the 
directors now describe the business, out- 
side Australia, as “ more surely founded ” 
and look forward to a “distinct improve- 
ment” in trading results. 

There are some investment morals in 
this report. First, the smaller companies 
must look more and more to the markets 
in special brands of cigarettes outside the 
normal 3s. 10d. and 2s. 9d. ranges of 
prices. Second, in many export markets, 
where BAT is as strong as Imperial 
Tobacco at home, it is not plain sailing 
for the smaller concerns. Third, compe- 
tition is as acute as ever and it might not 
necessarily be to the advantage of the 
smaller companies to resurrect coupon 
trading—though some of them may try 
when the Restrictive Trade Practices 
Bill becomes law. All these factors must 
be weighed in considering whether 
Godfrey Phillips, having passed its final 
dividend after paying an interim of 2} per 
cent, can ultimately restore the ordinary 
dividend to the 1954 level of 10 per cent. 


* 


METAL BOX. No one can be 
disappointed with the Metal Box final 
ordinary dividend of 6 per cent; when 
the interim dividend was increased the 
directors said firmly that they could not 
foresee circumstances in which the total 
payment would be more than 10 per cent. 
The 10 per cent dividend is paid on a 
capital of £13,148,948, as increased by 
the 100 per cent free scrip issue and the 
two for five rights issue ; it is equivalent 
to the 20 per cent-for 1954-55 paid before 
the scrip issue was made. On this divi- 
dend the £1 shares offer a yield of just 
over 4 per cent at the current price of 
49s. 6d. 

This is a low yield, but the expansive 
qualities of Metal Box are certainly con- 
firmed by the trading results for the year 
to March 31st. The group’s income from 
sales and investments has jumped from 
£52,603,000 to £61,225,000, carrying the 
gross profits of the home group up from 
£3,587,000 to £4,055,000 and of the over- 


seas group from £1,306,000 to £1,708,000. 


After tax, combined net profits have risen 
from £2,227,000 to £2,690,000, from 
which the ordinary dividend takes 
£753,000. About £2,690,000 has been 
ploughed back into the business. These 
figures suggest that Metal Box is among 
the companies that have been able to 
maintain their margins. 


ov 
J. & P. GOATS and ENGLISH 
SEWING COTTON. At home 
and abroad P. Coats is a bigger 


J. & P. 
influence in the market for sewing threads 
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than English Sewing Cotton. Last year it 
seems to have done rather better in these 
markets than its much smaller rival. 
English Sewing Cotton has reported a 
drop in its consolidated surplus from 
£1,513,813 to £1,189,825 and as its receipt 
of £464,459 from the American Thread 
Company was only a few pounds less than 
in 1954, much of the decline in earnings 
must have occurred in the home market. 
Net profits of American Thread rose last 
year from $953,571 to $1,328,731. J. & P. 
Coats, on the other hand, has reported 
that its consolidated profit rose by about 
£2,130,000 to £10,600,000. Some 
£700,000 of this increase comes from the 
consolidation for the first time of the 
German and Swiss subsidiaries, while 
foreign exchange losses (charged before 
striking trading profits) were lower by 
£1,050,000. The trading profit of the 
British parent company was slightly 
higher at £5,529,606, against £5,398,874 
in 19543 the chairman, Mr Robert Laid- 
law, says that home sales remained 
“ buoyant ” and sales all across the world 
reached a record high level “ chiefly sup- 
plied from increased production in 
foreign mills.” 

The ordinary dividend of J. & P. Coats 
was never really in danger, but there had 
been some speculation on the possibility 
that English Sewing Cotton might cut its 
payment. In the event, both companies 
left them effectively unchanged: J. & P. 
Coats at 83 per cent and English Sewing 
Cotton at 124 per cent. The different 
investment ranking of the two companies 
is reflected in the yields on their stocks: 
at 22s. 44d. the £1 units of J. & P. Coats 
yield 74 per cent, while at 24s. 104d. 
the £1 units of English Sewing Cotton 
yield 10 per cent. 

These companies are affected not merely 
by changes in demand, but also by 
changes in raw cotton prices, for they 
have to carry heavy stocks. With stocks 
at over £36 million, it is not surprising 
that Mr Laidlaw re-emphasises this point 
to the stockholders of J. & P. Coats. He 
admits that “the present times are diffi- 
cult for buying” and that the company 
is finding it increasingly hard to purchase 
the superior grades of cotton which it 
requires ; hence the Coats group is seek- 
ing new sources of supply, but at the 


moment only one of these looks promis- 
ing. 


* 


ue LYONS. The size of the 
ordinary dividend of J. Lyons is never 
the subject of much speculation. It took 
a war to alter it, when it was reduced by 
24 per cent. In 1946 it was restored to 
224 per cent and since then has remained 
unaltered. On the repeated dividend the 
£1 “A” ordinary stock units yield about 
§.3 per cent. Failing a loosening of the 
purse strings, stockholders look for a rise 
in profits. But here they met with a 
further disappointment ; in the year to 
March 31st last the consolidated trading 
surplus fell from £4,561,949 to £4,399,567. 
Rising costs pressing against margins in 
a competitive market are, presumably, 


one reason for this decline. But the pic- 
Years to March 31, 
1955 1956 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit......... 4,561,949 4,399,567 
Depreciation .......0.. 1,288,748 1,445,525 
NN, 5 i.d 0c emes 1,539,219 1,121,135 
Net profit........se00. 921,891 981,000 
Ord. dividends ........ 402,998 406,922 
Retained earnings ..... 245,276 285,814 
Cons. balance sheet :— 
Net fixed assets ....... 16,464,401 17,989,881 
Net current assets ..... 12,079,477 10,178,127 
SR So 4 a knee -- 16,405,307 10,826,928 
COON cunt. it cccecncs: E:, Bee 


Bank loans, etc.....e.- 3,593,239 663,175 
Capital reserves ....+.- 10,938,796 11,240,082 
Revenue reserves ...... 3,287,713 3,170,964 
Loan capital .......... 2,721,979 2,688,246 
Preference capital 7,211,911 17,297,065 
Ordinary capital....... 3,680,342 3,680,342 


ture is brightened in two respects. First, 
the provision for taxation was reduced by 
£418,084 to £1,121,135, so that net profits 
actually rose from £921,891 to £981,000. 
Secondly, no provision had to be made 
in 1955-56 for adjustments in tea prices ; 
in 1954-55 £500,000 was provided to meet 
this contingency. 

Another reassuring sign is the reduction 
in stocks from £16,405,307—a figure 
which reflected the rise in tea prices—to 
£10,826,928. This has been accompanied 
by a reduction in bank overdrafts from 
£1,843,239 to £663,175 and in the elimi- 
nation of the £1,750,000 of acceptance 
credits outstanding on March 31, 1955. 
The group’s cash balances have been built 
up from £1,480,559 to £2,140,999. 


THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 







Price Indices, 
(Dec. 29, 1950= 100) 






Average Yields 
(per cent) 












ssh May | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | May | Feb. | Mar. | Aprit | May 
31. | 28, | 27, | 24 | 29, | 31, | 28, | 27, | 24, | 29, 
1965 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 





















































Ordinary Shares :— : ; 

Electrical engineering ... | 159-0 | 134-3 | 135-9 | 152-5 | 144-9] 4-62 | 5-40, 5-35 | 4-40 . a 
Engineering .........-. | 192-7 | 165-9 | 164-4 | 180-5 | 175-6] 4-15 | 4-96 | 5-03 | 4-70 | 4-88 
Motors and aircraft ..... 193-0 | 165-1 | 158-4 | 176-0 | 165-3) 4-14 | 5-31 | 4.39 | 4-04 | 4-42 
Chain stores ........+.. 272-3 247-6 | 247-4 | 269°1 | 251°6 3°64 | 4°38 9-05 | 8-92 | 9-39 
Cotton textiles ...... we» | 113-5| 101-2 | 100-5 | 102-6| 97-7} 7-92 carl ca 4.46 | 4.73 
Chemicals ......... 7722 | 210-6 | 191-9 | 186-5 | 212-8 | 199-9] 4-16 | 4-93 9 | 4-68 | 4-91 
OW iciatascccteseess 200-0 | 226-4 | 242-5 | 277-2 | 279-8] 5-87 | 5-47 +3 Site 
Shipping .........++ vee | 158-9 | 168-0 | 168-1 | 179-0 | 176-5} 5-29 | 5°62 | ote | 3-93 | 4-98 
Investment trusts ...... 216-0 | 203-3 | 207-3 | 221-6 | 224-9] 4-33 | 5-25 | 

Industrials :-— ’ 
Ordinary (all classes)... | 156°9 te et Ss oe +e its oS | ea Hi 
Preference ...........s+ ; , : : B ; ; ‘ 
hc i 84-4| 72-6| 72-4| 72-3| 12-5] 4-88 | 5-66 <p a oe 

Total (capital goods) ...... 180-6 | 156-5 | 154-6 | 170-8 | 163-9 

Total ead goods). | 136-7 | 115-9 | 113-9 120-6 | 114-5 7:23 | 6-89 | 7:20 
Consdls 99%... 6esés. | 8| 154| 166) 736 mreeiee 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: June 20th 
Next Contango Day: June 20th 
Next Settlement Day: June 12th 


The pace of the decline in gilt-edged 
securities quickened at the beginning of 
this week. 33 per cent War Loan which 
stood at 714 last Wednesday closed on 
Friday at 70% and lost } further on 
Monday to 704 when the Financial Times 
index of Government securities fell to 
84.49, the lowest point recorded. At the 
same time the index of industrial ordinary 
shares dropped to 174.5—a fall of 9.2 since 
last Wednesday. The largest losses 
occurred on Friday, when the index lost 
5 points, but on Monday the decline 
slowed down. There was a rally on Wed- 
nesday when all sections of the market 
recovered ; War Loan touched 71} and the 
industrial index rose to 176.9. 

The losses in bank shares were not 
extensive, Westminster “B” losing 1s. 6d. 
to 71s. Pearl Assurance lost 4 to 2I. 
United Dominions Trust fell 2s. to 
74s. 3d. But Bowmaker gained 1s. 3d. to 
20s. 3d. after the increase in the interim 
dividend. Associated Portland Cement 
had receded from 110s. 6d. to 98s. 9d. by 
Monday but improved later to rors. 
London Brick lost 2s. 9d. to 53s. 6d., 
GUS “A” recovered to 41s. 6d. after 
touching 39s. 3d., Marks & Spencer “A” 
shed 2s. 3d. and Woolworth ts. 1o0}d. to 
56s. 6d. English Electric lost 2s. to 
sis. 9d. and C. A. Parsons §s. to 83s. 6d. 
ICI declined from 44s. 10}d. to 43s. 9d. 
Vickers dropped 2s. 1o}d. to 40s. 3d. and 
BSA 1s. 3d. to 27s. 9d., but Hawker 
Siddeley recovered to 33s. 3d. after 30s. 6d. 
Metal Box rose 2s. on the results to 
49s. 6d. 

British Petroleum led a rally in oils on 
Tuesday, gaining $s. to 143s. 9d., but still 
showed a net loss of 1s. 3d. over the week. 
Shell was ¥ lower at 833. Base metals 
rallied with the firmness in commodity 
prices. After a false start on Monday 
interest expanded in gold shares and size- 
able gains were made; President Brand 
gained 1s. 3d. to 5§s. and Vaal Reefs 
2s. 10}d. to 29s. 44d. Rubbers rebounded 
on hopes of trade with China, “ Suas” 
gaining 3s. 3d. to 43s. 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 






Security Indices Yields 
1956 


24° 
Cons. Ord. 






203-5 
(Jan. 3) | (Jan. 3) 
169-7 


t 1928=100. 


* July 1, 1935=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


BRITISH FUNDS 


| 




















Net 


Gross 





Prices | Price, | Price, | Yield, | Yield, 
to June 6, 1956 | AND IMay 30, June 6,| June 6, | - 
GUARANTEED = "j3s5""” i956 P7986 ” | | June 6, 
Hig! Low STOCKS S 
: oe fs. d.|£ & d. 
9813 | 97 (Funding 22% °52-57.....| 983 | 988 | 219 8|4 210! 
99 # 984 |War Bonds 24% "5456 993 99% 2 0 2;,4117 0! 
95% 93} |War Loan 3% °55-59..... 95 96% 1/3 4 4) 411 10/ 
100% | 99%} [Exchequer 5% 1957 .... 100% | 100% 214 7/416 3 
99 43 97  (\Conversion 4% °57-58.. 984 | 98% 3 5 0) 419 0! 
97; 953 Se srial Funding 24% 1957. 97} 97413 5 9} 4 6 1 
94, | 91 \Conv. 2% 1958-59....... 934% | 934 | 310 2/410 81 
915 88 |Exchequer 2% 1960.....| 91% 91% ,/312 9|412 4 
94%} 92} |Exchequer 3°, 5 ONE sah 94% 9444 13 2 1;410 4 
88} 834 (Savings Bonds 3% 55-65. | 864 85} 314 515 3 8! 
91} 884% |Funding 2}% °56-61..... 91% 94:3 8 2;411 31 
82% 78} |Funding 3% '59-69...... 79% 788 249 (4352738 
924 87% |Funding 4% ’60-90......' 894 888 S15 ETM Se 
81; 76 = |Savings Bonds 3° 4. °60-70.' 78 7174 |'31611)5 7 61 
91% | 88} |Exchequer 3% '62-63. goge {| 89&*% 3 8 11415 2! 
87h 83.4 |Exchequer 24% °63-64.... 864 85 312 11 416 5/ 
814 76} |Savings Bonds 2}% '64- 67) 784 1774319 4)5 4 2! 
793 73} |Savings Bonds 3% ’65-75. 754 1744 °31110)5 3 3l 
964 91§ |Victory 4% ’20-76....... 934 | 92 |3 3 4|5 0 5t 
854 78; \Funding $8 °66-68...... 81 80} 316 915 7 Ol 
88¢ | 83% (Conv. 34% 1969........- 844 | 844 512 815.6 $8 
3; | T7§ {Treas. 34% '77-80....... 79° | 78i*|3 6 8|5 1 5! 
44 | 78} {Treas. 34% '79-81....... 79 19 |3 6 015 1 TI 
12% 66} (Redemption 3% '86-96.. 68 674 528 644 41 Se 
81} 76 IF unding 34% 1999- 9004. . 78 76* 21810)}415 ll 
843 11; |Consols 4% aft. Feb. "57. 7194 719 $48 1075.3 17 
17 69} |War L’n 34% aft. Dec. 52, 714*| 71k 216 7) 418 6f 
16} 69% (Conv. 34% att. April ’61.., 714 70% 217 0)419 Tf 
66} 59} |Treas. 3% aft. April ‘66. .| = 61} 216 7} 418 10/ 
56} 51% |Consols 24%........+..- 52 524* 214 8/414 11f 
B6} | 51 {Treas. 24% aft. April '75., 52¢ | 524 | 215 0/416 If 
93 | 92% (Br. Elec. 44% '67-69..... 944 | 938 3 5101/5 7 3! 
80} | 744 |Br. Elec. 3% °68-73...... 76+ 15% 314 415 5 Il 
794 | 13% (Br. Elec. 3% 74- ay ks 745 743 520 °2:15 1-63 
95 88 Br. Elec. 44%, "74-79. ..4. 90} 892 3°33 #18 3.28% 
838 T1i (Br. Elec. 38% "16-79....... 79% 78% S36 ELSE ee 
90} 85} |Br. Gas 4% '69-72....... 88} 873 3:7 443::9 123 
87 & 82 Br. Gas 34% ’69-71...... 834 82; 510 315 ¢ 3 
73% 674 (Br. Gas 3% '90-95....... 69 68} 3 210/416 41 
80% | 75 (Br. Trans. 3% ’68-73..... 76} 15% |}314 4|5 5 1l 
90; } g5 |[Br. Trans. 4% ’72-77..... 864* 853* 3 411)5 2 41 
73} | 67 _ |Br. Trans. 3% '78-88..... 3 3 6 01418 TI 
(ec) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (/) To latest date. * cin dividend. 
+ Assumed average life approx. 11 years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in {. 
Prices, 1955 | Prices, Jan. 1 TRUSTEE Price, | Price, Yield, 
” to June6,1956} STOCKS AND May 30, June 6, June 6, 
“High | Low | High | Low. "FOREIGN BONDS - 1956 f 1956 | 1956 
| | & s. d. 
943 79 803 | TTt | Aust. 34% 65-69 . gor 793 9 61 
101% 87 | 87$ | 72 (\Ceylon 4% 13- 15. 77 6 110! 
103) | 87% | 88$| 844 \N. Penland 4%, '16-18. 54 854 |5 2101 
88 874 | 64 574 L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..| 61 60 5 0 0 
99 ee 84 (Liverpool 3% °54-64..| 85 BS: -V6. Fos 
84 65 | 68§| 63 |M.Wtr.‘B’ 3%, "34- 2003, 67 6 |418 31 
102} 943 | aut | 944 |Agric. Mort. 5°, 59-89, 95 944° |5 7 OF 
1224 | 91 | 112} | 102¢ \German 7% 1924. | 107 1064 a 
213 149 | 1994 | 187 |German 54% % 1956... 190 191 
212 160 -| 220 | 208 |Japan 5% 1907......| 219 219 
254 | 190 | 260$ | 247) Japan 54% Conv. 1950) 2574 2574 


| seeesihiealseleniaahaaelitlaeinieteeeiageaiicienslaeiineencssainiimeareetaie 


























Prices, Jan. 1 | Last Two | Price, Yield 
to June 6, 1956) Dividends | ORDINARY May 30, ljune6 | June 6, 
High | Low | (4) (0) (©) | STOCKS 1956 | 1956 | 1956 

Yt % Banks & DISCOUNT | | f8. Gi 
50/ 41/9 5a 7 bBarclays{l......... (44/6 |44/- |5 9 1 
56/10} 51/9 | 6a\ 6 biLloyds‘A’£5,f1tpd...| 53/6 | 52/- | 515 5 
72/44 | 66/10}, 9a\ 9 bMidland {1, fully pd. .| 69/6 |69/- |5 4 4 
10/- 63/3 | 9a YQ BN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, {1 pd.) 65/- | 63/- S 14-3 
11/9 | 70/3 | 8a 8 bWestmstr‘B’s{4,flipd| 72/6 | 71/- | 512 8 
43/6 50/- 3}a 335 Alexanders f{1....... 34/6 aa/6' 393% 
46/- 31/14 5a 5 bNat. Disc. ‘B’ £1..... 36/6 | 36/46 |5 9 7 
50/- | 40/6 64a 64 Union Disc. £1....... 47/- |47/- |5 6 5 
35/9 | 30/10 4b 4 aBarc. (D.C.O.) {1 . | 32/- | 31/6*;5 1 7 
41/9 | 33/6 Tjal'74Chart. Bk. of India fi 36/- | 354 1/8 9 0 
INSURANCE 
972 | 162 | 12ha 37}b Leg. & Gen. {1....... | 268 | 253*|119 8 
25} 20 +20 a, +4740 Pearl £1, fully pd.. rex] 1 tease 
48i 40} HIT +125 cPrudential ‘A’ {1 ....| 46% 46 | 414 6 
Breweries, Erc. | 
119/- _/111/- 10 al 3S Cee EL... cccvicvcene. 1117/6 (1116/3 2 eee 
24/103; 20/- 1045 6 a\Distillers 6/8........ 23/31 -2i7- 14°45 38 
45/104, 38/6 8 a 17 bGuinness 10/-....... | 41/- | 40/- |6 5 0 
16/- | 67/6 7 al 14 b Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1) 72/- 71/3* | 5 17 10 
* Ex dividend. + Tax free. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend.. (6) Final 
yield. (g) On 16%. (hk) On 82%. (l) To latest date. (p) On 18% tax tree. 








} 



















1956 


Prices, Jan. 1 | Last Two Price, Pri¢e, Vi 
o June 6, 1956) Dividends | ae May 30,| June 6,| tune * 
: | (a) (6) (c) | | 1956 | 1956 1956 
High Low | | 
| oe ‘STEEL & ENGINEERING a a 
85/6 | 64/- 1a. 8 b Babcock & Wilcox £1.) 76/6 | 74/- »4 1 | 
13/- | 9/4 34a 1036Cammell Laird 5/-...| 10/9 | 10/6 613 4 
35/- | 28/- 8 ci 8 cDorman Long fl.....| 30/6 | 29/3 (5 9 5 
54/9 | 40/- 3ha 8hb\Guest Keen N’fold {1.; 48/9" | 44,9 5 7 3 
55/6 | 41/6 4a 6 biMetal Box {l........) 61/3 | 49/44 41 1 
15/- | 61/- 124, 5 aStewarts & Lloyds £1. 68/6 | 64/9 5 8 1 
48/- | 39/- 8 6 4 a'Summers (John) f{1...| 46/6 | 43/-* 511 8 
57/- | 46/6 3a 11 bSwan Hunter f1.....| 55/9 | 54/99 5 2 4 
49/9 | 40/6 846, 4 aUnited Steel {1...... | 44/9 | 42/9 (517 0 
44/3 | 32/44 2ha 14b|Vickers £1 ....-++++e| 42 5 | 40/3 (419 5 
TEXTILES 
24/6 19/103} 4a 6 b Bradford Dyers £1...) 22/6 99/- |9 110 
23/1% | 19/14 76 3a Brit. Celanese {1..... 20/6 1946 10 5 2 
25/10} 21/9 | 2hai 6hbCoats (J. & P.) {1....| 23/3" | 22/3 717 4 
44/- | 35/9 | 66 4 aCourtaulds {1....... | 38/3 | 36/6 |5 9 T 
21/3 | 16/- 740, 5 a Fine Spinners f1..... | 16/9 16/3 15 7 8 
30/- 23/3 5a 7b Lancs. Cotton {1..... 1 24/6 | 23/3 1015 0 
31/74 | 26/6 10 b 24a Patons & Baldwins {1 28/3 | 266 9 8 8 
Motor & AIRCRAFT | 
22/44 | 17/Th 34a 64 Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 21/-* | 20/- 5 0 0 
9/- | 6/6 845 4 aBritish Motor 5/-. “| 1/- oe |S 5 2 
44/3 29/3 24a, 5 bFord Motor /1....... SO/- | 29/4415 2 1 
40/44 29/9 5 a\ 124b Hawker Siddeley "Ble | 33 3 | 33/- 5 6 lh 
48/3. 38/3 10 c 12$cLeyland Motors {1...| 47/6 | 46/3 5 8 1 
115/10} 85/6 5 a 1246 Rolls-Royce {1...... . 100 74° 95/74 1313 3 
SHops & STORES | 
18/10} 14/- | 6a 8 bBoots Pure Drug 5/-.| 15/-* | 146 | 416 7 
38/6 29/- | 206 Tha Debenhams 10/-..... 35/103 34/- 8 1 9 
44/9 32/9 | 45 5 15 aGt. Universal ‘A’ 5/-.) 43/3. 41/3 7 5 6 
71/14 57/10$! 1T$a) 32$5Marks & Spen. ‘a’ 5/- 63/-* | 60/— 14 3 4 
25/6 | 19/14 | 25 a 20 bUnited Drapery 5/-.. 22/- | 21/3 7 12 1ld 
64/10) 56/- | 20a 36§5W ag ges 8 Oda Wiaw (586 56/6 |5 0 4 
160/- §99/- +5 a, t10 b British Petroleum £1. 145 74 143/9 |312 T 
91/6  63/- 5 a 12}bBurmah fl..........| 91/10} 90/74 317 3 
£814 | £58} 6a 14 bRoyal Dutch 100 fl...) £78 fo 13 9 3 
180/9 (129/- +5 a t13zbShell Reg. £1........ 175/74 173/9 (313 7 
43/3 | 31/10} t2lgc, 5 a Trinidad Oil 5/-.....| | 41 6* 40/9 | 3 16 10) 
SHIPPING 
34/- 28/6 ee ... (Brit. &Com non = 6 aye 416 1 Tg 
a1/- | 21/3 Ota) | TbCunard {1 .......... | 22/3 |819 9 
35/9 | 2T/- 3a 5 OP. & O. Def. f1...... 29/6 27/6 |516 4 
| MISCELLANEOUS 
72/14 | 45/- 14 ¢ 15 cAssoc. Elect. {1...... 10/-* | 67/6 | 4 81 
113/9 | 8T/- 5 a 174 Assoc. Port. Cem. fl... lll/3 101/34 8 10 
60/9 | 42/3 Ta, 1$b\Bowater Paper {1....| 56/3 | 53/9 4 3 9 
54/9 | 45/3 4a  S§BBICC. £8662 ccc, ‘| 51/- | 49/6 (5 1 0 
54/1 | 40/44 4a\ 8 bBrit. Aluminium {1 ..| 52/6 | 52/6 411 5 
60/- | 45/9 10 a +746 Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/- 48/6 | 47/6 |6 8 2 
653 | $56 3a\ 3 bCanadian Pacific $25.| $574 $57? 413 9 
37/103] 24/ 438c) 6}a Decca Record 4/-....| 29/ aye |.27/6 |6 6 2 
25/9 | 18/9 4a) 10 6 Dunlop Rubber 10/-.| 20/-* | 19/3 |7 5 5 
66/14 | 47/3 4a)  8$bEnglish Elect. {1..... 53/9 | 51/10} 416 3 
65/6 50/3 94 b 4$a General lect: #2. sss 55 /- | 53/9 |5 4 2 
49/104) 41/3 a a} : b\Imp. Chemical {1 . 45 /- ee /412 6 
62/9 | 45/14 | a - Imp. Tobacco oh + kes 47/- | 47/6 | 8 16 ll 
$178 S141 $2-90c'$3-75c Inter. Nickel n. -/$1682° sito} | 318 6 
64/ Tye ** s2ab\London Brick fl... 53/1 | 710 6 
30/3 22/9 6 1586. MonsantoChemicals5/- <a 25/6 | 4 810 
69/14 | 55/3 12 6 «= 44a/Tate & Lyle {1...... 63/6* | 62/- 5 6 5 
69/6 | 54/9 1246, 6}a'Tube Investments {1. | 63/9* | 57/6 | 417 Sw 
115/6 | 95 20 b| 5 aTurner & Newall £1. ./105/ aa 99/44*}5 0 8 
82/9 | 61/7 6 al 93b\Unilever {1 .........| 11/6 16/3 |4 2 8 
43/- | 34/lk| tha fll b\United Molasses 10/-.| 41/73* 40/74 | 7 2 9 
40/- | 25/9 | t2ha +74bCons. Tea & Lands {1.| 26/9* 26/3 13 5 5 
2/103 1/98 | 15 b\London Asiatic Rbr.2/-|_ 1/10} 1/103*21 6 9 
1/9 | 37/6 | 2 al 30 [United Sua Betong £1, 39/44*, 40/74 22 3 0 
MINES | 
8 6% 20 a 50 bj Anglo-Amer. 10/- 1 7 418 3 
135/74 | 94/4 80 a } 190 b\De Beers 5/- Def. Reg.101/3 | 9T/ i 110 5 2 
88/9 | 67/6 ise ... {Free State Geduld 5/-| 85/- | 87/6 |_ Nil 
50/6 | 38/- 10 a) 12) Randfontein {1...... 39/9 | 39/3 11 9 5 
10/11}} 8/6 28 c 30 cLondon Tin 4/-..... 9/6* 9/- 113 6 8 
46 35§ | 262$c 75 a’Rhokana f1......... 372 | 36 ='7T 510 
a cei TY mama acetate ee re aseE AN aE EEE 
New York Closing Prices 
May | June May | June | May | June 
29 | 6 29 | 6 cae 
a Be as $$ 
Balt. & Ohio. .| 49§ | 49 jAm. Smelting.| 50§ | 51f [Inter. Paper . .|1278 | 11304 
an. Pac. .... 31 | 20§ jJAm, Viscose . -| 35§ | 36% [Nat. Distill. | 254 | 24} 
N.Y. Cent. ...) 38% | 57} (Cel. of Am.. 15§*| 153 jSears Roebuck 30% | 305 
Pennsyl. ..... 244 | 244 iChrysler ..... a 614 | 614 Shell ........ g0 | 79 
Amer. Tel. .../180 |179}*Gen. Elec | 57h | 57} Std. Oil of N.J.| 56$ | 57k 
tand. Gas...| 11. | 11} [Gen. Motors..| 41} | 42} JU.S, Steel... .| 554 | S4t 
United Corp. .| 6§ | _6§ Goodyear . ‘| 6st | 67 Nestinghouse | 523 
. Union Tel.| 19% | 19} Unter. Nickel .| 92% | 93 oolworth...| 45§ 


dividend. 
(uw) On 114%. 





(c) Year’s dividend. 


(w) Ou 14 





(d) On 324%. 


0 
o- 





(e) To earliest date. 









(f) Fiat 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 















e 2 BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............... June 2nd Western Europe ; 
a ] fy ] C » Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... June 2nd 
FOES a nin oscndndscntenneds May 19th British Commonwealth ...... This week 
External ‘Trade...........0...00. May 26th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply May 19th 
Industrial Profits ............... April 14th United State «..cccccccccccsscce May 26th 
WONG SR icitiiiacgesrsad April 14th 
. . 
UK Production and Consumption 
M=Monthly averages or calendar months. W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 
Monthly averages 1955 1956 
Br ais 2, iad Sapile ; ih lies bacietnaesioenl iockaiieiats 
| Unit 
1953 | 1954 1955 Feb. Mar, April Jan. Feb. Mar. April 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | 
index : | j 
All HNN inc Asis bss hd ees KE Eee |1948= 100 121 130 | 136 140 | 143 134 139 141 | 140 136-1372 
Mining and quarrying ..........2.escccee a 109 110 108 117 119 | 105 114 115 115 ia 
Building and contracting.............e0e. m lll 115 | 117 109 §| 109° 116 aaa Pe Veer aie 
Gas, electricity-and waters .....66csetecce a 134 145 153 179 | 175 | 145 183 198 171 | 
Manufacturing, total ..........ceeeeeees 2 123 133| 142 145 148 140 142 145| 145 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods ‘ 129 140 154 158 166 151 ena ape a ales 
soe Fo nck 55s dda cea = 138 155| 172 169 190 175 31... 
Cen IGOR cei Se brea 8S ede esans s 153 168 | 177 185 182 178 ess 
Textiles and clothing... .......¢cecccces a 114 116 | 116 126 126 116 119 125 
Food, drink and tobacco............00- ra 114 116 117 111 115 119 108 112 
| | 
BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : 
CD ois xcs Sees n Chae fae oeCeeuLAN Rs W | ’000 tons 4,300 | 4,298 4,250 4,518 | 4,614 4,114 4,411 4,459 4,486 4,319 
2 RE SRA NERA La ee 215 | 229 240 242; 241 239 261 263 262} 254 
Steel, ingots and castings.......cceeeeeees | W i 339 | 356 | 381 394 | 395 393 405 418 426 421 
| | | 
IE MONES 6s anes ecne cca cue wees | M ss 156-3 170-2 | 174-6 167°3 | 183-6 173-6 191-1 185-8 
PRIA 5.6 oso 0a sua Ree ake eRAe REN WwW “s 11-60 11-77 11-91 13-21 | 12-77 12-05 12-08 13-36 ae 
MIN vais wih od Ss id aedeae ate ein M | mn. kwh 5,459 6,075 | 6,679 7,299 | 17,795 6,102 8,588 8,809 7,806 
MANUFACTURING | 
Textile production : 
SO Wade, inal E ois occ neteds lw | mo.tb. | 17-97| 19-27 | 16-91] 19-43| 19-11] 16-31] 17-19) 17-48} 16-62] 16-55 
WOON FRE cy -cas pa pencae eek sen keed | M ee 18:40 | 18-80 | 18-48 17-77 20-13 | 16-64 20-49 19-54 20-20 oe 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total.......... M Be 34-94% 37°30% 39-32 37-09 42-21 39-95 43-39 42:66 | 45-40 41-40 
re Se aces » Staple fibre.... | M | *” 16-85% 19-00% 19-94 19-00 21-64 21-31 21-72 21: 23:60 | 22-60 
Case CaOth. WOVEN ones Ca es Ccaivecuees W mn. yds 35-2 | 38-3 34:3 40-7 39°38 35-3 52-8 32-4 | 31-8 | Se 
Wool fabrics, woven. ......sscsccceseeees | M masq.yd| 34-3) 34-8] 34-2) 34-8] 37-9] 30-1] 365) 35-9) 34-7 
Engineering production : 
Paosenane aes a, Se ee W | ’000s 11-44 14-51 17-26 17-92 | 18-63 16-92 17-92 17-15 15-01 14-74 
Commercial vehicles and chassis .......... Ww | a 4-61 6-07 6-53 6-60 6-55 5-91 7-42 7:48 6-96 6-37 
Metal-working machine tools ............. | M | *000 tons 12-63 11-39 12-52 11-48 14-30 11-11 11-93 eh iad re 
Internal combustion engines. ..........06. | M 000 BH 311 356 | 408 377 423 435 391 as | 
BUILDING eerste * | 
Permanent houses completed : 
Rei os Gk iicg nasa woo. aie |M| "000s | 26:56] 28-97| 26-42] 23-35 | 37-92] 21-50] 21-27| 17-40| 28-93] 23-10 
Bee eevee WN ak ok 5 ois dsc See eses | M oa 5-24 7-55 9-46 6-71 8-60 8-84 8-57 | 17-20 10-75 9-96 
By local housing authorities.............. M ‘ 19-91 19-58 15-98 15:63 27-53 11-71 11:79; 9-71 17:35 12-38 
CE ee aa k Fa wee as baeceonsnuepeeuee M a 1-41 1-83 0-98 1:01; 1-80 0-95 0-91 0-49 0-84 0-76 
. WHOLESALE SALES ('*) » | 
extile houses : v. valu 
Be ERC TTE ETL OT EET ERECT 1950=1 95 95 98 86 | 114 96 He S = 
Women’s and children’s wear............. i 96 96 98 90 | 118 98 - a ot 
Mon’s did boys” Weal. oc cecccwicccscccse et 91 90 94 70 | 112 94 Pe 
PR ia Soa ck Fiebaakked 0 403% 5555 a 66 63 62 TT | 17 60 54 81 
an weet ET ATE SALES (1 (1 Weekly | | 
: ; : : : 
Mckee 1950= 1 140] 125] 129/136] 132) 29 aan | 38 
se fae Xat n> +525 Fee++s0 n> 88 136 122 | | Py 
Maltieds retains. oe oe ea eae ‘ 147 133 133 129 135; 132) 147 
Co-operative societies. ..........ceseeeeee a 142 133 139 139 140} 143 | 153 “ae 
General department stores ........ccecceee a 117 86 102 lil 113 | 84 | i 
mR koe i 14g} 143/142] 45] 147] 52 | 155] 153 
Clothing and footwear edad ae ees ea eee o 121 87 103 122 108 | 89 | 116 114 
ERO MOS ood casa seen vce s cacues . 151 143 131 134 139 | 134 140 136 
meat ae STOCKS 
asic materials : | | . ez 
istri ’ | 18,344 | 11,387 | 10,534 | 10,838 | 16,749 | 14,414; 13,519 | 13,632 
Coal, distributed (") ......-.+2++-++er0008 000 tons — | “— 1280 379 | ‘876 9171 1303 | 1313 | ” 
CURIE ee ecg scot e 85-3 61:5 16-2 70-2 67-6 60-8 79-4 71-6 
GU eee . 66-8| 67-2] 85-2] 61:3| 80-7) 83-8] 73-5] 73-5) .. | 
ee eos 6s i pesucivkseanis 110-6} 97-6} 105-0} 100-2| 114-9] 130-9] 111-3) - aed 
Tales oc Av. value 02 5 113 
Wholesale houses, total (!).......+.++s:+ | h9s0—1 89 95 go] 16) 115; 109} 102) 15] 115 


Large retailers, clothing and footwear (') (’) | 


(1) Great Britain. 


(?) Provisional estimate. 
(*) Excluding government stocks from August, 1953. (°) Average for first quarter. 
back to January, 1955; revised figures for stocks to be published later. 





| 102 107 | 110 125 133 129 
| ” 

rures ards exclude all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. 
FF eee eres See (*) Aseraan for second quarter. (7) New series for retail sales calculate d 
(*) Rayon production only. 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 















Coal | Crude petroleum Electricity 





































, aver: - | a. . 
cae ae Australia Canada | India | S. Africa | Canada | Pakistan | Australia | Canada India IN. Zealand S. Africa 
— _ } — - —_— - — $A CCR a a ae ee ee _ 
kn. sosor ia 
wa a —_————- ry dp Bei. consietioani 3 
168; id Nie 1,232) 1,255] 2,511; 1,969) 139 5-3 728 | 3,714 381 204 
Op EER OE EEE LE 1,647 | 952 | 3,064 | 2,404 1,062 21°4 1,206 5,761 627 312 | ] 
GSB i. vse vevehueesces 1,606 | 931 | 3,185 | 2,646 1,429 | 22-6 1,342 6,358 706 336 | ] 
1955, October... ......... 1,692 | 1,050 | 3,086 2,678 1,666 23°3 1,376 6,431 721 348 | l 
»  Wewounber . ooo oy <i 1,730 | 1,209 3,097 | 2,692 1,633 | 22-9 1,365 6,760 | 710 529 | l 
December .... 00... 1,353 | 1,225 3,388 | 2,785 1,662 | 23-4 1,294 6,900 786 524 | 1,3 
1966, January . 6c. .ssss es 897 | 1,199 3,196 | 2,644 1,802 ie den 6,512 757 307 | 1,3 
Puen e. <5 <5 5 ews 1,406 | 908 | os 2,599 Sag 6,180 ses 318 | ] 
i j i 















Rubber 


3 ; 
Ceylon | Malaya Malaya | Australia | Canada | India Is. Africa | Australia 
} | } 


Steel 


Gold 
se eae | a ide aa 





Copper 


Monthly averages or ~ N . 
z : anada | Ce Canada |S. Africa 
calendar months C | Rhodesia 











000 fine ounces 





OM oc eee 13-8 294} 965-4 
ROO Six so s-i bane eee oe 93-2 364 | 1,102°3 
PO. inci & as eS eee 87-4 379 | 1,213:-7 
1955, Décember............ 97-4 380 | 1,189°6 
1956, jenery ivenkenn te amee 82-1 371 |} 1,236-0 
POOR. oS gee hats , . o iss see | 1,233-8 
Marte 5 is uiap ke eae . -2 | ‘ - ‘oe és seme ite a 1,298 -4 

PIM. ss owkwkcne cen BPS wits : , a ene — des ’ 4 












Australia Canada 


India 












New Zealand 


Pakistan 


S. Africa * 





Imports Exports 







| 


Monthly averages or Imports | Exports 
. wP. > 


calendar months Imports | Exports 


i 


| 
Imports | Exports 


Imports Exports 
| | 


Imports | Exports 















































mn. fA ‘on. $C . rupees mn. {NZ mn. {SA 
a Ea. oe? ASN As 2a: Sinan a en ca 
SOG Si veh enc oaks 28-2 | 33-8 220 | 259 537 382 10-71 12-27 28-5 58-6 29-5 | 11-4 
ee eee 56-6 | 67-9 341 329 544 487 20-43 20-33 97-2 107-2 36-9 | 26°5 
ONG ; 55 ees ees 70-1 | 63-4 cs ae id 21-55 91:9/| - 101-9 se | as 
1955, November ........... 73-5 | 79-4 29-0 . 
December. . 5... 0056 63-3 | 73-4 bes 4 5 ists = - : 
1966, Jamuery sss ysevnNs 63-4 | 55-8 100-3 186-8 
= ee a aieigl aie esate a1 | ami 103-0 209-8 | 
9p ESRC sin oa bane ae i ix 


EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES “ 


i gn Ex ee Cost of Living 


Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings 


| 
| 


New |s. africa | Australia 









































! os . , N ‘ : S. 

Australia | Canada | India* | 7 od | Canada | India Zealan q | Pakistan | S. Africa |p) Siesia 
End of period: mn. US dollars 1953 = 100 a) 

i ek eas 1,265 | 1,011 | 3,355 7 200 652 56 84 ; i 
ene fs ee eee 1,133 1,955 1,782 174 416 101 101 " 95 108 os 102 100 
TUR ere ay DENS 829 1,910 1,791 1795 368 104 101 90 107 94 105 101 
1955, December............ 829 1,910 1,791 179° 368 105° 10 3 
1956, January.............. nee 1,890 1,789 157 5, 342 a 101 on - . a 103 
Sg en ee ii 1,887 | 1,789 185 5 340 Si ‘101 91 i 96 106 103 
9 MR, a tet is 1,881 sf 1915 335 Ss 101 3 < 103 
Mel cs So aS eed a 1,875 | i 323 2 es a = oe, ie 104 








* 


() Electricity production for New Zealand represents about 87 per cent of total generation. (*) Co d ti ion. (* 
trade (including re-exports) exce t for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are cif saslee ee Truk Cemuic cee Oaerine’ which ee 
exports are fob. Trade for India and Pakistan includes that going by land, except for Pakistan in 1 . I : 


: eee . 948 i . 
annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated and for Australia and Pakistan 12 onto endes ten aia % eee wees 


exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; only figures for Australi dings of commerci ivi 
S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates to Europeans only and for S. Africa iociatan direct Seed nanan of cial banks. Cost of living for 


desi e I ; (*) Including some long-term securities. (*) Including semi- 
processed gold. Beginning January, 1955, including South-West Africa. (7) In Jul holdin, id Sonne 
(*) April, 1948—March, 1949. (*) Average for fourth quarter. a ee % 


gs was transferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended June 2nd, 1956, there was 
an ‘“ above-line ” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 


Funds) of £851,000 compared with a deficit of 
{3,869,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
{24,392,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net “ below-line ” receipt of £835,000, 
bringing the total deficit to £44,295,000 (£147,032,000 
in 1955-56). 













































Week | Week 

ended | ended 

June | June 
2 


om ee” 
1955 | 1956 


1955 1956 
to to 

June 4, | June 2, 

1955 1956 


Esti- 
mate 
1956-57 


| 
April 1, | April 1, 
£7000 









Ord. Revenue 


Income Tax....... 2085,500} 168,810 185,102]14,267 24,855 
Surtees op ss ceaens 144,000} 15,100; 18,600 700' 1,300 
Death Duties ..... 170.000} 34,200) 31,100] 2,200 3,200 
StampGsi.sss cokes’ 58,900] 12,400; 10,000} 1,400 900 
Profits Tax, EPT..| 216,750] 23,400, 25,200} 1,600 2,900 
Excess Profits Levy 4.000 7,300 


300 200 
Special Contribu- 
tion and 


Z other 1 000 
Inland Revenue. . 


.|2680, 150] 261,310 


100 


20, 467 33, 355 





Total Inland Rev. 











Customs swxisinaes’ 1204, 000 199,438 205 330 15, 767 23. 965 
Buches Si-cckee’s és: | 953, 350} 155,160 170, 890 25. 120 1 16, 620 
Total Customs and 
RxcitGigsac.ss vs < 2157.550} 354,598 376,220] 30,887 40,585 
Motor Duties...... 92.000 8,849 8,908 658. 
Nt (Net Receipts).| 10,000 5,250 9,500 850 Dr 800 
oadcast Licences} 28,000 3,300 3,400 1,700 
Se ae Loans..... 30,000 2,096 32,2353... aid 
Miscellaneous .....| 200.000 9.461 8,630 419 169 
Do iaceiaele ihe silanes 
WHR 44 veees \51 97,590 644,864 680,255 53, 261 wy 08 
Ord. Expenditure | : 
Debt Interest ..... | 670,090] 137,447 124,941] 29,742 19,156 
Payments to N. [re- 
land Exchequer..| 61,000 
Other Cons. Fund. 10,000 "183 


554,412 
700,365 711,300 
4,794 


47,150 56,360 
76,893 75,700 


Supply Services ... 





Sinking Funds .... 37,000 780 160 


“Above-line” Surplus 0 
Deficit 


35,075|24,392 851 
9,220 


60,295 
86,737 










GE oan ds <bcdeeeetse> 20,014 Cr 835 





Total Surplus or Deficit. ...| 147,032| 44,295 


Net Receipts from : 





3,958 24,729 


Tax Reserve Certificates...] 26,123/ 58,145 } 
Savings Certificates ...... 7,100 }— 10,300 700, — 2000 
Defence Bonds ........... — 442) 2,733 





1,271 | —22,184 
| 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 





Ways and Means 

—— | Total 
| | Floating 
| Bank of | Debt 
|England | 


Treasury Bills 


Date 
Public 


Tap Depts. 


Tender 



























1955 | 
June 4..... | 3,250-0 | 1839-5] 295-9 ee 5,385-4 
1956 
Mar. §3..... 3,210-0 | 1,908-9} 243-0 we | 5,361°9 
=< Sees 3,210-0 | 1,594-3 . coo =|: 5 ,059°2 
vee 3,210-0 | 1,624-2 we | 5,088-6 
ee | 3,230-0| 1561-8] 315-2 we | 5,107-0 
o Sint | 3,220-0 | 1,568-0} 294-6 oe pawn 
Apel °®o S33 | 3,240-0| 1,561-2] 277-7 sae 5,078-9 
» 14..... | 3,260-0} 1,575-5] 270-4 iis 5,105-8 
ae | 3,260-0| 1,600-6] 286-0 ais 5,146-5 
o Se was | 3,250: 0} 1,423-5} 279-9 oad 4,953-4 
May 5..... 3,240-0| 1,431-1] 251-9 aah 4,923-0 
= a | 3,230-0 | 1,426-6| 257-4 we | 4,914-0 
» Wesnts 3,220-0| 1435-1] 277-8 vie ,932-9 
o Mec 3,220-0 | 1,446°4 | “8 
| 6 





3,240-0 | 1,439-6 
| 


Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


THE discount market reduced its bid by 
4d., to £98 14s. 11d. per cent, at the 
Treasury bill tender on Friday last. This 
represented an increase in the rate of dis- 
count by 1s per cent, from the level of just 
over 4/8 per cent that had been held 
through the four tenders in May. The 
market was influenced mainly by the pre- 
vious stringency of credit and by the fall 
in the short bond market and in sterling. 
Outside applicants apparently raised their 
rates by a similar amount; the average 
rate on all bills rose by 1s. 2d. per cent to 
£5 os. 3.45d. per cent. Total applica- 
tions rose by £8.2 million, to £381.4 mil- 
lion, but as the amount on offer was up 
by £20 million, to £260 million, the 
market’s allotment rose by one point to §3 
per cent. At yesterday’s tender, the offer 
was maintained at £260 million. 


Credit conditions in Lombard Street 
have been rather less difficult this week 
than of late. Dealings in August maturities 
have taken place at 4/8 per cent, 7s per 
cent below the tender rate, whereas in 
the last few weeks, when the tender rate 
was 4/8 ,per cent, they frequently ranged 
up to 433 per cent, leaving the discount 
market a margin of a bare sy per cent. 

The bill rate in New York fell by a 
further fraction this week, to 2.56 per 
cent, following its decline last week from 
2.70 to 2.57 per cent. 


Financial 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





| Discount rates 


Bank rate (from % % 
44%, 16/2/56) 54 | Bank bills : 60 days. 54-53 
Deposit rates (max) 3months 54-54% 
Banks ...... oa 4months 54-5} 
Discount houses a 34° € months 54 -5§ 





Money Day-to-day.. | Fine trade bills : 





33-44 
Short periods... .. 44 Smonths 6-6} 
Treas. bills 2months 4% 4months 6-64 
Smonths 5% 6months 6-7 


* Call money. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 














(£ million) 
Issue Department? : 
Notes in circulation...... 1,778-7 | 1,871-3 1,871-1 
Notes in banking dept.. 46-7 29-1 29-3 
Govt. debt and securities*® } 1,821-2 | 1896-3 | 1,896-2 
Other securities.......... | 0-8 0-7 | 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion... | 0-4 0-4 | 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3:0 3-0 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 9-7 11-4 11-1 
Treasury special account. 6-9 3-1 0-6 
Bankers.......... tiweks 248-4 231-6 224-7 
Others ....... ast Sine 79-5 77-0 75-8 
st MO Rigid a ke a aire a eh 344-5 323-1 312-2 
Securities : 
Government ............. 279-2 278-0 273-3 
Discounts and advances. . 20-1 15:3 9-2 
CRS bs whet s cen caleahins 14:0 16-7 16-5 
RO cn sawn ned dona ss 313-3 310-0 299-0 
Banking department reserve. 49-1 31:1 31-3 
o o o 
° ° ° 
O° POOPY 6 ins Ssawakcns 14-2 9-6 10-0 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, 
Fiduciary issue increased to {1,900 million from £1,875 million 
on May 23, 1956. 


capital £14,553,000. 


TREASURY BILLS 








Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bills 

Date of T _ — -_— 

Tender | Average | Allotted 
Offered | — Allotted Rate of at Max. 

| Allotment ; Rate* 
1955 | | i goes” 
June 3| 250-0 | 370-5 | 250-0 | 78 11-80 | 52 

1956 | 

Mar. 2] 2400 | 399-1 240-0 | 104 0-86 38 
» 9| 240-0 | 404-7 | 240-0 | 104 2-23 37 
» 16} 240-0 | 381-4 | 240-0 | 104 3-89 46 
» 23 | 270-0 | 398-6 | 270-0 |} 102 2-16 68 
» 29} 280-0 | 410-1 | 280-0 | 103 3-66 54 
Aprii 6 | 280-0 | 408-3 | 280-0 | 103 5-55 58 
» 13} 240-0 | 381-3 | 240-0 | 102 5-97 60 
» 20 | 230-0 | 382-4 | 230-0 | 102 4-55 43 
» 27 | 240-0 | 395-3 | 240-0 | 100 1-95 61 
May 4j| 250-0 | 397-9 | 240-0} 99 0-35 45 
» 11] 250-0 | 404-5 | 250-0 | 98 11-66 2 
» 18} 250-0 | 393-0 | 250-0 | 99 0-60 47 
, 25] 240-0 | 373-2 | 240-0 | 99 1-15 52 
June 1| 260-0 381-4 | 260-0 |} 100 3-45 53 





* On June Ist tenders for 91 day bills at £98 14s. 11d, 
secured 53 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offering yesterday was for {260 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


















Market Rates : Spot 


| June 2 





Jens 4 June 5 June 6 











-ee|  2°78-2-82 | 2-80}-2- 808 | 9. 804-2- 80% | 2-80}-2-80% 2-804-2-80} |2-804-2-80% 2-804-2-804 
ae. Theo: 11 fy 2°77 yy—2- 77 fy 2-17 xe-2- 71 fy 2°17 yy-2-717 fe) 2-T7P-2- 77h 2-77 fe-2- 71 
French Fr. ....... 972-65-987-35 | 9834-983} | 9838-983§ | 9834-9834 983-983} | 9815-9824 | 9819-9818 
Swiss Fr. .......- 112-15 -12- 33 [12-244-12- 245 12-244-12- 243) 12-244-12- 24g 12-23§-12- 234) 12- 23-12: 224 12-214-12-218 
Belgian Fr. ...... 138 - 95- 139: 40- 139-42}- 139-42}- 139- 37}- 139- 224- 139-174- 
141-05 139-45 139-47} 139-47} 139-42} 139-27} 139-225 
Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 | 10-67-1067} 10-674-10-678 10-67§-10-67% 10-67-10-67} 10-65%—10- 664 10-65§-10-65% 
W. Ger. D-Mk. ., 12-154 -12-334[11-714-11- 714 11-714-11-71)/11-714-11- 71g 11-70$-11-72 |11-694-11-693) 11-69-11-694 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-8110 | 80- 15-80-30 | 80-15-80-30 | 80- 10-80-30 , 80- 10-80-30 | 80-05-80-25 | 80-05-80: 20 
Italian Lire ...... 17365-17623 | 1754-1755 | 1754-1755 | 1754-1755 | 1754-1755 | 17524-17534 | 17514-17524 
Swedish Kr....... 14- 37§-14-598 [14-51}-14-52 |14-51g-14-52 |14-51g-14-519 14-51g-14-518) 14- 50-14-50} 14-49§-14-495 
Danish Kr........ 19-19}-19- 48} [19-39}-19-40 19-399-19-40 |19-39}-19-40 |19-39}-19-40 19-37}-19-38 |19-36}~19- 363 


Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 [20-00§-20-013/20-00§-20- 


014 /20- 00§-20- 014! 20-00§-20- 614 20-00§-20-014 20-00§-20-014 
One Month Forward Rates 


Jni Dates § .ccccccccctcccnecs —fc. pm }-ic. pm t-ic. pm | }-iéc. pm i-yic. pm | §-%c. pm 
eee eeniiodeiacs r c. aa t-*c. pm | a T. pm pac pm &-ic. pm | ¥* te. pm 
French Fr. ..ccscccoccccccsecece: 2 pm-par 2 fre par | 2 "a par 2 pm-—par 2 pm-par | 2 pm-par 
UN inc aostzensseatnanneesd 2-lic. pm 2-lic. pm 2-lic. pm | 2 2-lic. pm 2-1kc. pm 2-lic. pm 
Belgian Fr.. ol ones shsaneel eeeness +4 pm } 4 pm Pe 4pm | 34 pm +4 pm | 3-4 pm 
Dutch GId. .....cccccccccccccces: 2}-l?c. pm | 2}-lic. pm | 2}-ljc. pm | 2}- -ljc. pm 2-lic. pm 2-lic. pm 
W. Ger. D-MK......cccccecserese: 1-}pf. pm 1-tpf. pn | 1-tpf. pm | 1)-$pf. pm 1} bpf. pm 1}-tpf. pm 
Italian Lire Lainek kaneuseds anes ae 2 pm-—~ar | 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 2 pm-—par 2 pm-—par 2 pm par 
SUES Lia akadaectages ous 23-230 pm | 3-246 pm | 3-2)6 pm 3-236 pm 3 B46 pm 3-246 pm 
eit Me. ce ccnageadiaup ace 4-2% pm 4-26 pm | 4-26 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 
Norwegian BM. yo aivencnanedubate 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-10 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm~-1lo dis| 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 
Gold Price at Fixing 
249/7 aes 249/73 249/94 ] 249/94 
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SERVICE 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 





London District Office : 68 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


HEAD OFFICE : WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 


Total Assets (as at 31st December, 1955) £342,791 ,010 





ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 
The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 








The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 















HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX YORKS 


LONDON 51-55 STRAND W.C.2 


HALIFAX 


BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ASSETS £264,000,000 


LIQUID FUNDS £40,000,000 
RESERVES £11,800,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout 


the United Kingdom 





HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 
in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 
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CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY —: _ og 


RESERVE FUNDS STERLING 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . 








BURMA 
Rangoon 


CAMBODIA 


Phnom-Penh 


CEYLON 
Colombo 


CHINA 
Shanghai 





DJAWA (JAVA) 


Djakarta 
Surabaja 


EUROPE 
Hamburg 
Paris 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by 
the Bank’s ‘Trustee Companies in 
HONG KONG 





(inco 


80, SUTTE 


ffice : 9, G 


Kobe 
Osaka 
Tokyo 
Yokohama 


MALAYA 


Cameron 
Highlands 
Ipoh 


BLAKER, 


BRANCHES a 

HONG KONG MALAYA—contd. PHILIPPINES 

Hong Kong Johore Bahru 

Kowloon Kuala Lumpur 

Mongkok Malacca 

North Point Muar 
INDIA Penang 

Bombay Singapore 

Caleutta Singapore 

_ (Orchard Rd.) 

JAPAN Sungei Patani 


Teluk Anson 


NTH. BORNEO 


Brunei Town 
Jesselton 
Kuala Belait 
Sandakan 
Tawau 


LONDON 


Cm a mr nas a A A A RN RE A RR A RS 
THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI! BANKING CORPORATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 


rated under the State Laws of California) 
STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, U.S.A. 
A company ee mn California and an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shangha' 


Banking Corporation. 


... $25,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 
Chairman : C. 
Chief Manager : MICHAEL W. TURNER 

0 racechurch Street, E.C.3. 
London Managers: S. W. P. Perry-Aldworth; M. D. Scott 


M.C,, E.D. 






$25,000,000 
£8,000,000 
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London 
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What blows up 
must come down 


And what blew up in this instance 
was an autoclave, Installed in a 
chemical works, it took the roof 
off the building, and flung 235 Ib. 
of metal sixty yards with fatal 
effect. 


What Vulean say about it 


put it right. Always remember: 
safety first is Vulcan first. 


The foregoing proves, if proof be 
needed, that danger can lurk un- 
detected in every kind of factory 
plant. Boilers, lifts, hoists, cranes 










— all are liable to accident. 
That’s why regular and competent 

inspection by specialist engineers 

is essential. And Vulcan’s Engin- 






FREE For news of industrial | 
accidents and ways to avoid 
them, ask us now for ‘ Vulcan’ 
—a quarterly journal for 


















eer-Surveyors are the experts. It’s 
their job to detect the defects, to 
ferret out the flaws, to’ point out 
whatsoever is wrong and how to 


™ Vulcan 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


67 King Street, Manchester 2 
VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS 


Power Users. Please write to 
Dept. 17. 
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BANK OF AUSTRALIA 





Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 
Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


Authorised Capital ... .. Pak Rs. 30,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed Capital Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Paid-up Capital id .. Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Reserve Funds ae .. Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1955 Pak Rs. 468,700,000 


With a network of 67 branches in all the important trade centres 
of East and West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited, is in a position to 
assist those desiring to establish contacts for exports or imports. 
The Bank’s services are always available for any banking require- 
ments in Pakistan. 

The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange 
business, including opening and advising of commercial letters of 
credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, ete. 


FOREIGN BRANCH: 
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BOMBAY (INDIA) 


Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited 


Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 
BRANCHES : 
RANGOON (BURMA), COLOMBO (CEYLON) AND 
MOMBASA (BRITISH EAST AFRICA) 


Correspondents and Agents in all important Cities of the World. and at Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2 


Head Office : Sydney, New South Wales, Australia 
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On the dearth of Immortals 


“ O, King, live for ever!” the people cry. But under present imperfect arrangements even 
kings never quite manage to bring this off. The people’s chances aren’t too bright, either. 
Crown and sceptre, umbrella and briefcase, all have to be laid aside in time. 
The analogy is not exact. National revenues, after all, go on. Private revenues 


pe re are apt to dwindle and stop... Unless the breadwinner pauses in his 
breadwinning to think: to think ahead to the day when, incredibly but inevitably, 
someone else will be going through the papers in his writing desk, his deed box, 


his office drawer marked “ Private ”. To find what? With luck, a safeguard 
for the years to come. An assurance not only of income today, but capital tomorrow. 


The SAFEGUARD POLICY means continuing security for your 

dependants when you are no longer on hand to see to it. It means 
material comfort for them in the future; spiritual comfort for you in the present. 
And all for a small additional premium to either Endowment or Whole Life Assurance. 


Full particulars, with illustrations of how the SAFEGUARD POLICY works, 
may be had in exchange for the date of your birth from 





CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 







B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 
BANKERS 


Established in London in 1858 






















Partners: 

R. A. Vreede, J. R. R. Wierdsma, H. H. Oerlemans, 
The Twentsche Bank (London) Ltd., 

Netherlands Trading Society (London) Ltd. 






















WE ARE ABLE TO GIVE A SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE C@YERING ALL TRANSACTIONS 
WITH THE NETHERLANDS, THE NETHER- 
LANDS ANTILLES, SURINAM, INDONESIA, 
SINGAPORE, MALAYA, BURMA, INDIA, 
PAKISTAN, THE FAR EAST, SAUDI ARABIA, 
LEBANON, EAST AFRICA, TANGIER, 
URUGUAY. AND NEW YORK. 







54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE ST., 
LONDON, E.C.2 






Telephone: LONdon Wall 2131 




























LEGAL & GENERAK, 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, £.C.4 


BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by Law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 






NOTE ISSUE 
Caneral, FULLY PAID Rials —2,000,000,000 
RESER i Rials 550,500,000 
> (Banking Dept.) i 500, 





Governor and Chairman of Executive Board: 
MR. ALI ASGHAR NASSER. 


HEAD OFFICE : TEHRAN, IRAN 
Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout iran 
New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations im force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS | 
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SIR ERIC BOWATER AT THE ANNUAL 





Welcoming some 1,700 shareholders to the 
Annual! General Meeting of The Bowater Paper 
Corporation Limited, held at Croydon on 
29th May, 1956, Sir Eric Vansittart Bowater, 
Chairman of the Corporation, said: 

**When ideas take shape, that is progress— 
and it is progress I have to report.’’ Earnings 
for the year 1955 exceeded those of the pre- 
vious fifteen months, which in themselves had 
been a record. These earnings—totalling more 
than £13,200,000—had encouraged the Board 
to recommend a final dividend of 74 per cent 
on an Ordinary or Common share capital 
increased by last year’s financial reorganisation 
to 19,200,000 -shares of £1 each. 

A large part of these earnings derived from 
sources in North. America, where more than 
50 per cent of the Organisation’s assets are 
now located. In addition to -its British and 
North American interests, the Organisation also 
has important interests in Australia, Sweden 
and Norway. The higher earnings, said Sir 
Eric, reflect the full operation and greater 
production of our plants throughout the world, 
as well as the vast capital sums we have spent 
on further development of existing properties 
and construction of new plants, 


Progress in Packaging 
Sir Eric stressed the progress and prospects 
of Associated Bowater Industries Limited, 


through which the Organisation’s numerous | 


packaging activities are conducted. The 
Master Plan for developments provides for 
another corrugated case factory on Mersey- 
side, while a new site is being acquired at 
Stevenage for new corrugated case and fibre 


drum factories. Negotiations are well advanced | 


for the merger of Bowaters Fibre Containers 
Limited (subsidiary of Associated Bowater 
Industries) with Eburite Corrugated Containers 
Limited, a virile and well-managed concern 
with a long record of success. 

The Irish Wallboard Co. Ltd. in Eire has 
made favourable progress, and its productive 
capacity will shortly be materially increased. 
Other production companies of the Organisa- 
tion have also flourished. The pulp mills in 
Norway and Sweden continue to work to 
capacity and are scheduled for expansion also. 
‘ Sales companies in Britain, Australia and 
South Africa all enjoyed a successful year, 
during which the Australian company acquired 
the entire share capital of the British-Australian 
Paper Company, a conversion undertaking 
capable of profitable development. ’ 
Bowater Steamship Company Limited, with 
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“When ideas take shape, 
that 1s progress—and 1t 
is progress I have to report” 


two ships in commission, a third due for com- 
pletion in the coming year and five more to 
follow at short intervals, has got away to a 
good start. 


Tissues: A Notable Partnership 


Of special interest is the recently arranged 
peony with the Scott Paper Company of 
America (largest producers of household tissue 
papers in the world), by which the Bowater- 
Scott Corporation Limited has come into 
being. Besides operating the Organisation’s 
existing St. Andrew Mills at Walthamstow, the 
new Company is constructing a new ‘manufac- 
turing and conversion plant at Northfleet in 
Kent. This new venture, enjoying the full bene- 
fit of Scott ‘ know-how ’ and patents, is deemed 
of major importance. The United Kingdom 
market for this type of product, commented 
Sir Eric, has hardly yet been touched. Before 
leaving the accounts the Chairman drew share- 
holders’ attention to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s proposal to increase still further 
the tax on distributed profits (described by Sir 
Eric on another occasion as a dividend tax), 
and the heavy drain this tax exerts on profits 
which would otherwise be available for divi- 
dend, or for the further development of the 
business: “on dividend distributed in respect 
of the last year the ‘dividend tax’ amounted 
to practically £4 million. Doubtless the 
Chancellor has to find a large sum of 
money from somewhere to meet the heavy 
losses entailed in some of the nationalised 
industries, and it is to the profits of free enter- 
prise industry that he turns.” 


Newsprint Demand—and Supply 


Demand for newsprint—by far the largest 
in volume of the Organisation’s products, 
though in the United Kingdom the least profit- 
able—is insatiable. Much new productive 
capacity is planned in Britain, as also in 
Canada and the USA, and the Chairman 
hoped that by 1958 or 1959 the present 
unbalance between supply and demand would 
be eased, but he pointed out that authoritative 
reports indicated an ever-increasing demand 
for newsprint during the period 1960-1975. 

“For our part,” said Sir Eric, “we are 
exerting every effort to increase availability in 
this country by our bold plans for develop- 
ment, though the installation of new machines 
is a lengthy and costly process.” Mentioning 
that the Kemsley mill's Number Six machine 
is now at long last about to come into opera- 
tion, the Chairman said that the effect of 
increased productive capacity would be to 
assure customers that, with the ending of 
Government control in Great Britain, the 
Organisation would be able to fulfil all its 
long-term contracts to the letter. 


Advances in North America 


Earnings of the Bowater Corporation of 
North America Limited (embracing production 





ee 


and other interests both in Canada and the 
USA) amounted to $22,579,000, an increase 
vf about $54 million over the previous period, 
due mainly to the Tennessee mills completing 
a full year’s operation. 

_The Corner Brook mills operated at their 
highest rate of production ever, and the newly 
formed Power Company, supplying a growing 
demand for electrical energy in Western New- 
toundland, is to instal a further 13,500 kW. 
hydro-electric plant. 

To ensure an adequate supply of raw 
materials, particularly for the Organisation’s 
paper mills in Kent, it has been decided, in 
principle, to construct a groundwood pulp mill 
in Canada with an annual capacity of about 
100,000 tons of pulp. 


Prospects from Tennessee 


The new Number Three machine at the 
Tennessee Mills, which will be in operation 
before the end of this year, will raise the 
annual newsprint capacity of those mills—now 
running at an annual rate of 212,000 tons—to 
over 300,000 tons. Installation of a fourth 
newsprint machine is now under serious con- 
sideration, and its production has already been 
sold on an “if and when” basis. 

Bowaters Fibreboard Company, Inc., was 
formed last November to set up a new $4} 
million fibreboard mill in Tennessee with an 
annual capacity of 120 million square feet of 
building board. 


New Mill for South Carolina 


Prospective increases in demand from both 
Tennessee and United Kingdom mills on 
existing sulphate pulp resources have resulted 
in a decision to embark immediately, subject 
to local authorities’ consent, on building an 
entirely new sulphate pulp mill on the Catawha 
river near Rockhill in South Carolina. At 
some later date, a mill for manufacturing 
packaging papers may be undertaken on the 
same site. 

In conclusion, the Chairman declared his 
complete confidence in the future of the indus- 
try. “* The credit squeezes in both the United 
Kingdom and the United States—provided 
they are intelligently handled, as I have no 
doubt they will be—should, in my opinion, do 
no more than check undesirable inflation. 
There will undoubtedly be periods when we, 
in common with others, will have to work 
hard to sell all we make in a competitive 
world. Should such a situation come, it would 
have the good effect of keeping us all right 
up on our toes, and my view of the future 
would still be one of restrained optimism.” 


Stockholders will automatically receive 
copies of the complete speech by Sir Eric 
Bowater. Others who are interested may 
obtain copies from: The Secretary, Bowater 
House, Stratton Street, London, W.1. 


»2- The Bowater Organisation 


GREAT BRITAIN ‘ UNITED STATES OF AMERICA * CANADA * AUSTRALIA * SOUTH AFRICA * REPUBLIC OF IRELAND * NORWAY 


SWEDEN 
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-& COMPANY LIMITED 


COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAMME OF SHIPYARD MODERNISATION 


PRODUCTION HANDICAPPED BY STRIKES, OVERTIME BANS 


AND DEMARCATION DISPUTES 


CONFEDERATION’S UNREALISTIC REACTION TO EMPLOYERS’ SUGGESTION 


MR J. C. MATHER ON GRAVE INJURY TO NATIONAL INTEREST 


The ninety-second annual general meeting 
of Cammell Laird & Company, Limited, was 
held on June Ist at Birkenhead, Mr J. C. 
Mather, JP (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is the Chairman’s statement 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended December 
31, 1955: As stated in the Directors’ Report, 
Mr C. L. Mason has decided to retire from 
the Board and does not therefore seek re-elec- 
tion. Mr Mason was appointed a Director 
in 1928 and during his 28 years’ service the 
Company has had the invaluable benefit of 
his long experience and wise counsel. I wish 
to express to him our grateful appreciation 
of his long service to the Company and our 
best wishes on his retirement. 

Mr A. Reith Gray was appointed a Direc- 
tor on February 7, 1956, and in accordance 
with the Articles, offers himself for re- 
election. Your Board consider themselves 
fortunate to have obtained the services of a 
man of Mr Gray’s standing and experience 
in the Steel Industry. 


NEW ACQUISITION 


On February 21, 1956, the Company 
acquired 75 per cent of the capital of The 
Patent Shaft & Axletree Company Limited, 
Wednesbury, makers of open-hearth steel 
which is rolled into plates, sections and small 
bars; the remaining 25 per cent being 
acquired by the Metropolitan-Cammell Car- 
riage & Wagon Company, Limited. Prior to 
Nationalisation, The Patent Shaft Company 
was a wholly owned subsidiary of Metro- 
Cammell. The demand for the Company’s 
products in the Midlands is at a level which 
cannot be satisfied and appears likely to con- 
tinue. A substantial scheme of reconstruc- 
tion, including the installation of additional 
furnaces and new slabbing and rolling mills, 
is, therefore, to be undertaken, which your 
Board believes will make this undertaking a 
valuable addition to the Company’s invest- 
ments in heavy industry. In spite of many 
difficulties, to which I shall refer later, I am 
glad to be able to report satisfactory results 
for the year under review. I wish to express 
to the Management, Staff and Workpeople of 
our Subsidiary and Associated Companies our 
grateful appreciation of all that they have 
done to produce these results. 


ACCOUNTS 


Parent Company’s Balance Sheet.—Invest- 
ments in Subsidiary and Associated Com- 
panies are unchanged. Quoted Securities 
show an increase of £87,325 after reducing 
their book value by a net transfer from 
Capital Reserve of £410,897 in order to 
bring them to the market value at Mecember 
31, 1955. On the Liabilities side, Capital 
Reserves have been reduced accordingly, but 
the Profit and Loss Balance unappropriated 


has been increased by £252,588. Taxation 
Reserve in this Account disappears and Pro- 
vision for Current Taxation is reduced to 
£47,346, mainly due to the settlement of the 
liability remaining when the Company ceased 
direct trading activities. Advances from the 
Subsidiary made for the purpose of tem- 
porary investment by the Parent Company, 
after providing for a dividend since declared, 
have increased by £1,869,901. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet.—The only 
point which calls for comment, other than 
those mentioned elsewhere, is the substantial 
reduction in the figures for Stock-in-Trade 
and Work-in-Progress, and Instalments re- 
ceived on that account. This is due to the final 
completion of certain contracts which have 
been included in these figures for some time. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 

Trading Profit shows an increase of 
£88,053 and Investment Income is up by 
£86,242, the latter being due mainly to a 
full year’s dividend from the English Steel 
Corporation, against a dividend for approxi- 
mately six months in last year’s accounts. 
Normal depreciation is approximately the 
same as last year but a larger provision has 
been made for depreciation in the value of 
Trading Stocks. Taxation takes £881,000, 
representing 55 per cent of our profit and in 
the current year, the Chancellor proposes to 
increase the rate of profits tax on both distri- 
buted and undistributed profits. 


£354,152 is retained by the Subsidiary, 
principally to provide for the taxation reserve 
hitherto carried by the Parent Company. 
The credit of £311,000 added to the net profit 
available to the Shareholders represents the 
other side of this transaction. After adding 
the balance brought forward from 1954, the 
sum available for appropriation is £899,441. 
The Interim Dividend paid on October 11, 
1955, absorbed £102,063 and from the 
balance your Board recommends that a final 
dividend of 104 per cent should be paid again 
this year, leaving £252,588 to be added to the 
carry-forward. 


CAPITAL COMMITMENTS 


The total liquid assets included in the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet, taking Quoted 
Securities at their market value on December 
31, 1955, amount to £8,653,710. After pro- 
viding for working capital and the items 
mentioned below, it is considered that the 
balance, together with retentions from profits 
during the next few years,.will be required 
to finance a comprehensive programme for 
the modernisation of the Shipyard. The 


acquisition of a 75 per cent interest in The 
Patent Shaft & Axletree Company Limited 
has already absorbed approximately £700,000. 
There is a liability in respect of uncalled 
capital of about £400,000 and in addition, 
this Company has undertaken to provide, as 


its share of the Development Scheme which 
I have already mentioned, a loan of 
£1,200,000. As already reported in the Press, 
we have recently concluded negotiations 
with the Corporation of Liverpool and the 
Mersey Docks & Harbour Board for the pur- 


chase of the freehold land on which the 


Birkenhead Shipyard operates, at a total cost 
of £860,000. As has also been announced, 
negotiations are proceeding for the purchase 
and extension of Rock Ferry Pier for the gas- 
freeing of Oil Tankers, 


Plans for the construction by the Sub- 
sidiary of a large dry dock, to which I 
referred last year, in spite of protracted delays 
in the negotiations with various official bodies, 
have now reached an advanced stage. The 
modernisation and re-siting of existing shops, 
the alteration of slipways to provide for the 
building of larger vessels, and other plans 
essential to maintain the Subsidiary’s position 
in the shipbuilding industry, are being 
pressed forward as quickly as possible. 


CAMMELL LAIRD & COMPANY 
(SHIPBUILDERS AND ENGINEERS) LIMITED 


Ship Construction.—During the year eight 
ships were launched totalling 88,586 gross 
tons, compared with the previous year’s ton- 
nage of 72,080. The eight ships launched 
were as follows:—ss Vexilla, tanker for 
Shell Bermuda (Overseas) Limited; ss 
Manxman, passenger ship for The Isle of 
Man Steam Packet Company, Limited ; mv 
Crystal Bell, bulk sugar carrier for Sugar 
Line, Limited ; ss Hemiplecta, tanker for 
Shell Bermuda (Overseas) Limited; ss 
Leader, bauxite ore carrier for the Pan-Ore 
Steamship Company Incorporated ; ss Cala- 
mares, fruit carrier for Empresa Hondurena 
de Vapores; HMS Tenby, Anti-submarine 
Frigate for the Royal Navy; ss San 
Fortunato, tanker for the Eagle Tanker Com- 
pany, Limited. Eight ships (plus two inte- 
grated barges constructed for Messrs John 
Holt & Company (Liverpool), Limited), in- 
cluding four of those launched, have been 
completed and delivered to their Owners. 
Among the vessels completed was HMS Ark 
Royal which, after running acceptance trails, 
was handed over to the Royal Navy last 
February. 


Engineering.—During the year seven sets 
of marine steam turbine double-reduction 
geared machinery were built and tested in 
our main Engine Shop. Work is pro- 
gressing on the construction of diesel engine 
sets for submarines and frigates for the Royal 
Navy, and also on the construction of gas 
turbine machinery for installation in mv 
Auris, owned by Shell Tankers, Limited. 
The output of our Boiler Shop for the year 
comprised 15 boilers of different types giving 
a total evaporation of 664,000 Ibs of steam 
per hour. 


Work was also carried out in the Boiler 
Shop on the manufacture for Shell Haven 
Refinery of a large reactor vessel, constructed 
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of stainless steel and the first of this type to 
be manufactured at our works. 


During the year the Company established 
.n Engineering Development Section which 
s charged with the task of keeping pace with 
modern technical developments and applying 
these developments ‘to Marine Engineering. 
Work is proceeding on the development of 
Merchant and Naval machinery’ with 

ivanced steam conditions, with investiga- 
uons into the use of gas turbines and, for the 
future, muclear power for ship propulsion. 
rhis Section will ensure the best possible 
service to Our Customers by making a close 
study of their requirements and by propos- 
ng the best mechanical arrangements to meet 
them, 


Ship Repairing.—Our Ship Repairing De- 
partment has experienced keen competition 
but was successful in gaining a satisfactory 
share of business and, during the period 
under review, carried out repairs on board 
177 ships. The work undertaken included 
refit contracts for the Royal Navy. 


GENERAL 


Although 1955 production shows an in- 
crease over the previous year the results 
could have been very much better had we not 
been handicapped by strikes, overtime bans, 
and demarcation disputes. The opening 
months of the year were marred by a strike 
of stagers which delayed the launch of the 
Hemiplecta. ‘This was followed -by a tug- 
boatmen’s strike which delayed the sea trials 
of the Hemiglypta and interfered with dock- 
ing arrangements for other vessels. The clos- 
ing months of the year were overshadowed 
by a demarcation dispute which resulted in a 
strike of joiners in the month of September 
and, except for a resumption of work for a 
short period, this strike was continued until 
resolved at the end of March this year. The 
strike directly affected the fitting-out and 
completion of six ships and, in consequence, 
the launching of two ships had to be post- 
poned thus delaying the laying down of two 
further ships. 


This strike received wide publicity and, as 
the Findings and Recommendations of the 
Committee of Inquiry were published in con- 
siderable detail in the national Press, there 
is little for me to add, Many have wondered 
why this strike was allowed to go on for so 
long. All that can be said is that the 
machinery was always in existence to settle 
this dispute, but in spite of pressure from us, 
the parties were unwilling to use it. The 
Management, the Employers’ national organi- 
sation, the Ministry of Labour and the 
Trades Union Congress made many efforts 
to settle the dispute but without avail. The 
Report of the Committee of Inquiry and the 
publicity given to the Findings no doubt 
contributed in a major degree to bringing the 
strike to an end, but ntany will feel that the 
outburst of natural irritation of Mr William 
C. White, President of the Pan-Ore Steam- 
ship Company, Incorporated, and the result- 
ing publicity in respect of the delay in the 
completion of his Company’s ship Leader 
probably served a greater purpose in bringing 
home to all the gravity of a most ridiculous 
and extraordinary situation. 


It is unnecessary for me to stress the harm 
done to the industry generally by such dis- 
putes as this, and I believe that all responsible 
men, whether employers or employees, 
deplore them. In the opinion of the Ship- 
building Employers, it would help consider- 
ably if the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions would take a more active 
part in dealing with the many disputes affect- 
ing all their constituent unions, with special 
reference to demarcation of work questions. 
The Employers’ organisation has approached 
the Confederation with a request that a Joint 





Committee be formed to investigate this 
matter, but the Confederation has not yet 
seen its way to comply with this request, on 
the grounds that questions such as demarca- 
tion can only be dealt with by individual 
unions. This reaction is most unrealistic, and 
is doing grave injury to the national interest, 
and I sincerely hope that the experience of 
our Company in relation to the joiners’ strike, 
coupled with the resultant publicity which 
reflects unfavourably on the trade union 
movement, will lead the Confederation to 
reconsider its attitude and assume the 
responsibilities which devolve upon it. 


Among other handicaps to production is 
the national shortage of skilled manpower, 
including draughtsmen and technicians, and 
our Company is taking all possible steps to 
obtain full advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the technical colleges by encourag- 
ing our apprentices and adult staff to study 
for qualifications in appropriate subjects. 
This may not increase the numbers available 
for employment but will assuredly produce 
a better qualified type of person who will be 
an asset_to us. 


METROPOLITAN-CAMMELL CARRIAGE & 
WAGON COMPANY, LIMITED 


Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage & Wagon 
Company Limited obtained a number of 
important export orders during 1955 against 
severe world-wide competition, including 349 
coaches for the Reef electrified services of the 
South African Railways, and nearly 2,000 
wagons for India as an extension of the exist- 
ing USA Dollar-aid contract. In association 
with an Indian Company an order was also 
received for electric motor coaches for the 
Calcutta suburban service. Further wagon 
orders were secured from Rhodesia, India, 
Burma, and West Africa. 


Due to serious shortages in steel supplies, 
production did not reach the record level of 
the previous year, but shipments of substan- 
tial quantities of passenger coaches and goods 
wagons were made to several Commonwealth 
countries and a number of mechanical struc- 
tures for diesel electric locomotives for Eire 
were completed. For British Railways output 
of standard steel coaches and wagons con- 
unued and deliveries of diesel railcars com- 
menced for the Modernisation Programme. 


The Company started 1956 with a full 
order book, but in the face of rising costs 
and growing overseas competition, greater 
productive effort and efficiency will be re- 
quired to retain overseas markets. 


Bus Bodies.—Following a temporary reces- 
sion, there was a greater demand by United 
Kingdom operators during the year for new 
public transport vehicles, and orders for more 
than 600 metal bus bodies were placed with 
the Company. Many of these were repeat 
orders, reflecting the success of the Metro- 
politan-Cammell lightweight design. There 
were fewer enquiries from overseas for bus 
bodies, but against strong competition the 
Company secured orders from New Zealand, 
Jamaica, and Uruguay. The improved order 
book should provide more economic produc- 
tion during 1956. A number of new proto- 
types based on improved designs developed 
by the Company are under construction. 


ENGLISH STEEL CORPORATION LIMITED 


At the commencement of 1955, English 
Steel Corporation, Limited, was converted 
into a Holding Company, and its manufac- 
turing operations were transferred to five 
wholly-owned subsidiary companies. Each of 
these companies is a leading member of the 
section of the industry in which it is engaged. 


All of these companies, together with 
Taylor Bros. and Company, Limited, and 
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The Darlington Forge, Limited, had a 
successful year with full order books and 
maximum production possible with available 
labour. The steel output of the Group of 
565,000 tons was slightly less than in the 
previous year, but record peace time outputs 
of rolled steel products, drop forgings, 
springs .and railway wheels and axles were 
achieved. 


Firth-Vickers Stainless Steels, Limited, in 
which English Steel Corporation, Limited, 
has a 50 per cent interest, also had a very 
successful year with demands for its products 
in excess of capacity to supply. 


A site of 500 acres has been acquired at 
Tinsley, Sheffield, for further developments. 
Initially, a small part of the area will be 
used to rehouse the spring production plant 
for which new buildings are required. 


The first step in the major development of 
the new site is to instal heavy forging and 
foundry plant with appropriate melting 
furnaces to meet the growing demand for 
forgings and castings in sizes and weights 
beyond the capacity of any existing plant in 
Great Britain. 


The trading prospects for 1956 appear to 
be good. Each operating company brought 
forward a substantial volume of uncompleted 
orders, and since the end of the year the 
demand for products has continued to be 
in excess of capacity to produce. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividends, as recommended, were 
approved. The retiring directors, Sir Archi- 
bald J. Boyd, Mr J. C. Mather and Mr A. 
Reith Gray, were re-elected ; the remunera- 
tion of the Auditors, Messrs Cooper Brothers 
and Company, having been fixed, the pro- 
ceedings ,terminated with a cordial vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, Directors, Staff and 
Workpeople. 


BARRY AND STAINES 
LINOLEUM, LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of Barry and 
Staines Linoleum, Limited, will be held on 
June 28th at 6, Old Bailey, London, E.C. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr T. J. Cavanagh, circulated 
with the report and accounts, for the year 
ended January 31, 1956: 


A year ago I stated that prospects were 
somewhat less favourable because of rising 
costs. In the case of raw materials, in par- 
ticular, this trend continued with increasing 
severity as the year advanced. Our profit 
margins in consequence were substantially 
reduced despite economies achieved by in- 
creased production and increased sales in both 
home and export markets. 


A second contributory factor to the setback 
in = was the smaller return from export 
tra 


Group trading balances are down, there- 
fore, by £253,827 from £895,491 to £641,664, 
but there are reduced charges for deprecia- 
tion and taxation, the net result is a reduc- 
tion of £113,909 from £345,464 to £231,555. 

Never, since the end of the war, has it been 
more difficult to hazard a guess about the 
future. Although our selling prices were 
raised in February of this year and the value 
of turnover has since been maintained, the 
increasing tempo of production has had to be 
modified, but improvement and development 
of our plant and processes continue and 
further economies and operating costs have 
been achieved. 


To sum up, I would say the prospects for 
the current year are uncertain, but nevertbe- 
less hopeful. 
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DAILY MIRROR’S YEAR OF EXPANSION 





Cecil H. King discusses wage and labour problems 





The Thirty-Sixth Annual General 
Meeting of The Daily Mirror News- 
papers Lid. was held on 4 June at 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, 
London, W.C.2. Mr. Cecil H. King, 
Chairman and Managing Director, 
said: 


For the year which ended on 
29 February, during which the trading 
of all. national newspapers was 
affected by the 26-day newspaper 
strike and the rail strike, the trading 
profit of your company was radically 
reduced. The amount available for 
appropriation, however, with lower 
taxation provisions and a substan- 
tial income from investments, was 
more than adequate for us to main- 
tain the dividend while still adding 
to reserves. 


Newspapers acquired in Scotland 


In November your company and 
Sunday Pictorial Newspapers (1920) 
Ltd. expanded their publishing 
interests by each acquiring 50% of 
the First Preference-and Ordinary 
Share Capital of the Scottish Daily 
Record and Evening News Ltd., 
Se ae in Glasgow of the Daily 

ecord, Noon Record, Evening News 
and Sunday Mail. To finance this 
transaction and to make more liquid 
resources available, the holding of 
‘A’ Ordinary shares in Albert E. Reed 
and Co. Ltd. was sold. 


Northern printing begins 

Another important step was also 
taken towards the end of 1955 when 
we entered into a contract with 
Kemsley Newspapers Ltd. to print 
the northern editions of the Daily 
Mirror on that company’s plant at 
Withy Grove, Manchester. It is vital 
in this competitive industry that we 
should be able to provide the latest 
news in the north as well as in the 
south, and the higher operating 
costs that have naturally resulted 
from the new arrangement can there- 
fore be considered as a necessary 
insurance for the future. 


Buoyant sales of the Daily Mirror 


The advertisement rate of your 
paper was raised 124% in May. The 
retail price was also raised during 
the year; but, with later news and 
recently with larger issues, there is 
no doubt that our readers are being 
given full value for their money. 
That the Daily Mirror has kept the 
favour of the public in spite of the 
increase in price is shown by the fact 
that over the latter half of 1955, 
during almost two-and-a-half 
months of which it was selling at 2d., 
the average daily net sale was only 
some 60,000 lower than over the last 
six months of 1954. Over the whole 


twelve months to 31 December, 1955, 

the daily net sale showed an average 

of 4,708,345, at the same level as the 
revious year. 

e timing of the price increase was 
important and provided an interest- 
ing circulation battle among the 
daily papers. We decided to go up in 
September. The News Chronicle and 
Daily Herald did the same, but the 
Daily Express and Daily Mail seem 
to have thought that by staying at 
14d. they would enlarge their circu- 
lations at our expense. It is said that 
they expected the Daily Mirror to 
drop a quarter of a million. In fact 
our losses were nothing like this 
figure, while the Express and Mail 
after rising slightly were forced to 
join us at 2d. in the new year. By 
raising the price early we gained 
necessary revenue and also retained 
the goodwill of the retail trade. It is 
worth remembering that, when the 
Daily Mirror went up from 1d. to 14d. 
in 1951, the decline in the six- 
monthly average sale figures reached 
238,000 which was not recovered for 
two-and-a-half years. 


Unrest in the printing industry 

The last eighteen months have seen 
two examples of unrest in the print- 
ing industry, the newspaper strike 
and the dispute in the London general 
trade. Rising costs, and most 
important perhaps the rise in wages, 
have led to the amalgamation of two 
national Sunday papers and to the 
extinction of the largest provincial 
daily. We ourselves for similar 
reasons have had to close down 
Junior Mirror. Wage and labour 
problems have come forcibly into the 
public eye. Since, as shareholders, 
you will be interested in any matter 
so vitally concerning the industry, I 


* feel that you might wish me to say a 


few words on the subject. 


The craft unions 


National newspapers, represented 
since 1906 by the Newspaper 
Proprietors Association, negotiate 
with the unions nee of the 
rovincial press and general trade. 
ere are altogether thirteen unions 
involved in these negotiations. Two 
of them, the National Union of 
Journalists and the Institute of 
Journalists, represent employees on 
the editorial side. Two, the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union 
and the Electrical Trades Union, are 
national unions outside the printing 
industry, providing only a small 
nucleus of maintenance men. Of the 
remaining nine, all but two are craft 
unions, some of them with traditions 
of skill among the oldest in the 
country. The London Society of 
Compositors for example (which last 
year after amalgamation with 





another craft union, the Printing 
Machine Managers’ Trade Society, 
became the London reece 
Society) was formed as long ago as 
1848 and the British compositor can 
trace his trade back even further to 
the time of Caxton in the fifteenth 
century. The importance of 
apprenticeship within a number of 
these unions survives to this day, and 
the printing industry provides one of 
the strongest citadels of craft 
unionism in the country. 


The two non-craft unions 


But by far the greater number of 
men employed on the production side 
of a mass-circulation newspaper — 
such as-the Daily Mirror, with the 
largest daily circulation of all—work 
in two departments and belong to 
one or other of the two unions re- 
garded in the newspaper industry as 
non-craft. These are the National 
Society of Operative Printers and 
Assistants, known as Natsopa, and 
the National Union of Printing, 
Bookbinding and Paper Workers, 
which between them organise most 
of the men on rotary egg and all 
those engaged in packing and tying 
parcels for distribution. 


Individual negotiation 


Nine of the thirteen unions I have 
mentioned are affiliated to the 
Printing and Kindred Trades Federa- 
tion. There is close consultation 
within this federation, but for wage 
and labour arrangements each union 
has seen fit to negotiate separate 
agreements with the NPA. The 
insistence on individual negotiation 
can be attributed largely to fear on 
the part of the craft unions that in 
any tight federation they would be 
outvoted by the larger non-craft 
unions. 


Wage differentials 

This clinging to autonomy is closely 
connected with an anxiety, shared 
more or less by craftsmen through- 
out the country, over the whittling 
away of the wage differentials 
between skilled and unskilled men. 
In grievances over the differential, 
comparison is usually made with 
wage rates in 1939. Since that time 
there has been an overall rise in the 
cost of living and it is true that, 
while all wages have gone up, the 
increases have not followed a strict 
proportion. In 1941, and again in 1943, 
war bonuses were paid. In 1951 
revised wage agreements instituted 
a cost-of-living bonus geared to the 
retail price index. These bonuses, all 
of them flat-rate increases, the same 
for all unions whether craft or non- 
craft, have had the effect of reducing 
differentials in real terms. It is little 
consolation to the craft unions to 
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remember now that they were signa- 


tories to the agreements and con- 
sciously accepted flat rather than 
relative increases—that in fact they 
have themselves played a major part 
in br away their own differen- 
tials. 


Increase in gross earnings 


The problem of differentials has been 
complicated by other factors. Larger 
circulations since the war and the 
greater number of publications pro- 
duced by some offices, notably the 
Daily Mirror, have increased the 
opportunities for extra earnings— 
from overtime, extra shifts and 
special payments. Because of the 
wide variation in the labour demands 
of different offices, many detailed 
matters cannot be comprehended 
within the NPA agreements. House 
agreements have therefore been 
negotiated by individual manage- 
mentsdirectly with thedepartmental 
‘chapels’ of their employees, and in 
these agreements each chapel has 
ushed its individual claims to the 
imit. On the whole the non-craft 
workers, who have always been 
anxious that the maximum number 
of men be employed so that the work 
load should be as light as possible, 
have been the most uncompromising 
in enforcing their claims for -more 
men and more money—sometimes 
by restrictive practices. The craft 
workers, on the other hand, have not 
been outdone. They have restricted 
apprenticeship to keep their numbers 
to a minimum, and the main lever in 
their claims has been the consequent 
shortage of staff. The general result 
is that throughout the labour force 
attention has come to be focussed on 
@ man’s gross earnings rather than 
on his basic wage, and rivalry over 
differentials has been intensified. 


Diminished skills 


There are, of course, profounder 
reasons for the tension between craft 
and non-craft workers. One is the 
whole question of the degree of skill 
really required in many traditionally 
skilled jobs. With the advance of 
mechanisation many skills have 
diminished. Relativities even within 
single departments have ceased to be 
based on fact and in some cases 
skilled men are to be found doing 
jobs well within the capacity of the 
unskilled. Another is that, because 
of union restrictions, most unskilled 
men have no chance of promotion. 
They are therefore inclined to watch 
the clock and concentrate on their 
take-home money—and this is where 
the spiral starts. 


Challenge to the Trade Unions 


These are fundamental questions 
facing the trade union movement to 
which it must largely find its own 
answer. A related problem it must 
also help to solve is that of raising 
productivity—upon which the future 
security of earnings in every 


industry must ultimately depend. 
Although these difficulties have been 
apparent in the country for many 
— little constructive thinking 

so far taken place in the news- 
paper industry and less has been 
translated into action. 





Power of the father of the chapel 


Many of the printing unions are 
under the leadership of able men 
who are well aware of all this. It is 
further down the scale that convic- 
tion becomes harder and it is clear 
that many general secretaries have 
difficulty in persuading union mem- 
bers and minor officials that they are 
living in 1956. An example of in- 
creased influence among the lower 
ranks of officials is the power that 
has come to be vested in the ‘father’ 
of the chapel (shop steward). This is 
particularly noticeable in the non- 
craft sections of labour where, with 
control* over such matters as the 
selection of men, their deployment, 
rotas and holiday times, he has 
virtually taken over the non-tech- 
nical functions of management. 
Although he is paid by the company 
his energies are often devoted full- 
time to union and chapel business. 
His first loyalties are towards his 
chapel members (by whom he is 
elected) and in some cases he may 
even have greater authority over 
them than the overseer. That func- 
tions of management have been 
usurped is unhealthy enough in 
itself; it should also be alarming at 
top union level that so much power 
has devolved upon men who have 
no long-term responsibility for 
the welfare of the industry as a 
whole. 


Weakness of the NPA 


Nevertheless, it would be a mistake 
to attach all blame for the present 
evils to labour; a great deal must 
also be laid at the door of the 
employers. Soon after the first 
world war newspaper workers ob- 
tained substantial wage increases 
which helped them through the years 
of recession ahead. In these inter- 
war years, when real wages in the 
industry were comparatively high 
and rates more or less static, the 
Se took little interest in 
abour questions. Circumstances 
since the war have forced their 
attention but individual manage- 
ments have remained weak. The 
NPA has in general failed to give 
them the necessary support and 
shown itself to be a feeble body on 
most labour matters. It is true that 
its members were shaken together 
during the newspaper strike—even 
though that would have ended two 
weeks earlier if concerted action had 
not been delayed—but this was a 
conspicuous exception. On the 
whole, even on those occasions when 
they have apparently been ready to 
take a stand, some individual 
member has weakened at the last 
minute. No one denies that the 
industry is peculiarly vulnerable to 
strikes, but it is highly questionable 
whether the threat of strike action 
has in fact been diminished by a 
vapid theory that the unions should 
be appeased at all costs. What is 
certain is that, by their lack of 
solidarity, the newspaper proprietors 
have contributed their rtion to 
the muddled history of labour nego- 
tiations since the war. 


Publishing interests at home 


You will now wish me to tell you 
how your company’s other interests 
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have fared. The prices of the Sunday 
Pictorial and of both Reveille 
publications were raised in the 
second half of the year. The average 
net sale of the Sunday Pictorial, 
however, over July-December 1955 
was some 56,000 above the figure for 
July-December 1954. Sales of Week- 
end and Midweek Reveille declined 
over the year but increases have 
been noticeable since the beginning 
of 1956 

Your other associated publication, 
Woman’s Sunday Mirror, has more 
than justified itself with a sale of 
well over 1,100,000 after only a year. 


West Africa and Australia 


Let me now turn to the affairs which 
concern you abroad. In West Africa, 
where a new evening paper was 
recently launched, you now have an 
interest in six a each with 
far larger sales t any of its 
competitors. All that now has to be 
faced is the political risk inevitably 
attending such an enterprise in 
countries nearing independence. 

In Australia, progress continued 
but the economic problems of news- 
pease production in that country 

ve not diminished. 


Pulp and paper-making 


Your company’s considerable invest- 
ments in the pulp and paper-making 
industry—in Albert E. Reed and Co. 
Ltd. and in Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills Ltd.—have been well 
rewarded. In a world where the 
demand not only for newsprint but 
for all paper products is continually 
expanding, the prospects of the 
industry and of your investment in 
it are exceptionally good. 


The new building 


Excavation for our new head office 
and printing works in Holborn began 
about two months ago. The new 
building, estimated to cost over 
£24 million, will replace the inade- 
quate Fetter Lane properties which 
we first occupied in 1 when the 
Daily Mirror’s circulation was under 
a million. We shall instal in it 
modern printing presses which will 
enable us to meet foreseeable rises 
in circulation and paging. With a 
basement depth of some 45 feet and 
a height of some 170 feet, the building 
will provide your company and its 
associated companies with a home 
a for their present and future 
needs, a home which incidentally 
will be one of the major landmarks 
in the reconstructed City. 


Strong financial position 


In this summary, I have touched on 
some of the problems besetting the 
newspaper industry and also given a 
survey of your company’s activities 
over the year. You will see that, in 
spite of a reduced trading profit, 
your company has maintained its 
strong financial position; and I 
should like to close by expressing a 
note of thanks, on your be , toall 
those both at home and abroad who 
have contributed towards the year’s 
overall success. 


The report and accounts were 
adopted. 
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UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED 


LORD BRACKEN REVIEWS PROGRESS OF THE GOLD-MINING INDUSTRY 


COMMENT ON EXPLORATION*IN THE KINROSS AREA 


The annual general meeting of Union 
Corporation, Limited, was held in Johannes- 
burg on May 29, 1956, Viscount Bracken 
presiding. The chairman in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts for the 
past financial year, said: 

Gentlemen, the accounts of the corpora- 
tion for the year 1955, together with the 
directors’ report, are submitted for your 
approval. 


The gross profit for the year was £1,776,000 
and the net profit, after providing £483,000 
for taxation, was {1,120,000 as against 
£1,081,000 in 1954. 


As I reminded you last year, the develop- 
ment of the Kinross area will require substan- 
tial expenditure by the corporation over a 
period of years. Your directors have therefore 
appropriated £325,000 to the general reserve 
account which, after the transfer from taxa- 
tion reserve of the sum of £317,801 no longer 
required, now stands at £1,300,000. By the 
addition of £50,000 exploration reserve 
account now amounts to £974,554. 


Dividends to a total value of 2s. 9d. gross 

_ per share have been declared, compared with 

the equivalent of 2s. 8.909d. for the previous 

year. These payments have absorbed 

£735,000, leaving £392,000 to be carried 
forward to the new account. 


As our main interest is gold mining in 
South Africa, I should like briefly to review 
the position of the South African gold-mining 
industry as a whole. Much of what follows 
also has bearing on the gold-mining com- 
panies under our administration. 


GOLD-MINING INDUSTRY 


Owing to the improved Native labour 
supply, which I am glad to say has beén 
maintained in the current year, the tonnage 
milled by the industry in 1955 increased by 
about 6 per cent to 65,950,700 tons. Because 
of the increasing contribution of the new, 
higher-grade mines of the Orange Free 
State and Far West Rand, the average 
yield improved by 0.206 dwt per ton to 
4.274 dwt per ton, so that the total gold out- 


put rose by over 11 per cent to 14,093,668 
ounces fine 


As a result of the larger output, coupled 
with a small increase in the average price 
received for gold, the working revenue from 
gold—but excluding that from uranium— 
was £177,414,094, or £18,770,308 more 
than for the previous year. Working 
costs absorbed £133,161,104, so that the 
working profit was £44,252,990, being an 
increase of £6,044,205. To this working 
profit must be added the estimated profit 
from uranium production, which in 1955 at 
£17,558,208 was more than double. that 
for the previous year. The total work- 
ing profit for the industry, therefore, 
including uranium, amounted in round figures 
to £61,800,000, or £15,500,000 more than 
in 1954, 

From this profit over £22,500,000 was 
appropriated for capital expenditure, for loan 
redemption, including loans granted for ura- 
nium production and for other items. Pro- 
vision for taxation and Government’s share 
of profits is estimated at £16,894,000, being 
an increase of just over £2,600,000. Net 
dividends distributed to shareholders rose by 
£3,235,000 to £22,361,887. 


WORKING COSTS 


Working costs for the whole industry 
averaged 40s. Sd. per ton milled in 1955, 
being an increase of 1s. 9d. per ton milled 
over 1954. Of this increase part is due to 
the effect on the figures for the whole indus- 
try of the operations of the newer mines, 
whose costs per ton milled at present are 
appreciably above the average; but rather 
more than ls. Od. of the increase results 
from further increases in the cost of stores 
and materials and from increases in remunera- 
tion of European employees introduced 
towards the end of the year under review. 
While the full effect of these increases in 
European remuneration will only be reflected 
in the current year there is some indication 
that the rate of increase in other costs has 
slowed down. 


The development footage accomplished by 
the industry in 1955 totalled 2,769,394 ft, or 
about 525 miles, being approximately 7 per 
cent more than in 1954. This was not suffi- 
cient, however, to maintain ore reserves, 
which declined by just over 4,600,000 tons 
to 163,680,243 tons, but the grade was 0.23 
dwt higher at 5.63 dwt. 


The scale of operations of the new mines 
of the Orange Free State and Far West Rand, 
which have reached production since 1951, 
continued to increase in 1955. These mines 
accounted for over 26 per cent of the total 
gold output of the industry, a little over 42 
per cent of the working profit from gold and 
nearly 18 per ‘cent of the total net dividends 
distributed by the industry. These dividends 
included the first declarations from the 
Orange Free State. They are a first and 
modest reward of a decade of bold enterprise, 
gruelling work and high resourcefulness in 
solving novel problems. 


TAXATION 


At present, because of the provisions 
whereby a new gold mine is allowed to 
amortize its capital expenditure before 
incurring liability for payment of taxation 
or State’s share of profits, few of the newer 
mines are paying any taxation or State’s 
share of profits, but in years to come it is 
clear that these new producers will make a 
most substantial contribution to the revenue 
of the State. 


In March of this year, in his Budget 
Speech, the Minister of. Finance of the 
Union of South Africa announced that he 
proposed, inter alia, to restore the formula 
tax to the 1950 level and also to increase the 
amount allowed as a working cost in respect 
of replacements of single items of equip- 
ment. The effect of the change in the 
formula tax will be to reduce the rate of 
taxation by just under 5 per cent as from 
January 1, 1956. This reduction, though 
comparatively small, and the other conces- 
sions are indeed welcome to the industry, 
The world is so accustomed to monotonous 
increases in taxation that it is a pleasure to 


witness a tax-gatherer resting from his 
labours. 


Welcome, too, is the recent announcement 
by the Minister of Mines that when silicosis 
benefits are increased by legislation this year 
the State will itself assume responsibility for 
the retrospective liabilities so created, esti- 
mated at £10,900,000. It is pleasing that 
as a result of renewed representations by 


the industry the State has for the first tim: 
recognised that the additional retrospective 
liability is properly one for the community 
as a whole, which has benefited so greatly 
from the operations of the gold mines. The 
industry will continue to carry the burden 
of providing for present and future liabilities 
in respect of silicosis compensation, I: is 
difficule to predict, at this stage, the precise 
effect on the Industry of the increased 
benefits since this depends to a large extent 
on the number of cases certified by the 
Silicosis Medical Bureau, but the increase in 
the liability may well be substantial. 


I should now like to review briefly the 
progress of the Gold Mining and other com- 
panies under our administration and some of 
the other companies in which we ars 
interested, 


Having reviewed the progress of the com- 
panies under the Corporation’s administra- 
tion, the Chairman continued: 


EXPLORATION 


The formation of Winkelhaak Mins, 
Limited, and the commencement of shaft 
sinking by it in the Kinross area marks ao 
important stage in the progress of the cor- 
poration’s exploration work in that area. 


Much prospecting work is being done in 
the Kinross area outside the Winkelhaak leas: 
area. If present indications continue to be 
confirmed by further drilling—as we hope 
they will be—we may, in due course, see two, 
or perhaps three, additional mines proved on 
ground controlled by our subsidiary com- 
panies. 


I need hardly tell you that the corporation 
continues its search for new mineral deposits 
in other parts of the world. 


Before concluding I should like to take the 
opportunity of expressing our thanks to the 
staff of the corporation both in South Africa 
and in London and to the managers, stalfs 
and employees of the companies under our 
administration for their loyal and efficient 
services during the past year. 


REPLY TO QUESTIONS 


“ In reply to questions regarding activities 
in the Kinross area and the increase in the 
fixed assets figure shown in the consolidated 
balance sheet, the chairman reiterated that 
on the data available it looked as though there 
might be two or perhaps three further mine: 
established on ground held by the corpora- 
tion’s subsidiaries. That might perhaps be 
a conservative view but it was necessary to 
be cautious in these matters. Any purchases 
of surface or mineral rights were only under- 
taken after full consideration. It would not 
be in the best interests of shareholders to 
attempt to be more specific at present but 


when the full picture emerged they would 
be informed. 


Dealing with a member’s question regard- 
ing the valuation of the corporation holdings 
in Tsumeb Corporation, Limited, and 
Chrome Mines of South Africa, Limited 
(included in the balance sheet under unquoted 
share and debenture holdings valued at or 
under cost), the chairman stated that he did 
not feel it was in the interests of members 
to give too much detail about the corpori- 
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tion’s holdings. Chrome Mines of South 
Africa, Limited, was doing well despite a 
shortage of railway trucks, 


In reply to another query in regard to the 
deduction of British income-tax from divi- 
cends paid by the corporation to members on 
ihe South African register, the chairman 
siated that it was the constant preoccupation 
of the directors to get some solution to this 
heavy burden. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the retiring directors re-elected. 


PROVINCIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


MR F. C. SCOTT’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-second annual general meeting 
of the Provincial Insurance Company 
Limited was held yesterday at Stramongate, 
Kendal, Mr F. C. Scott (the chairman) pre- 
siding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year 1955: 


To turn to the actual figures, it is interest- 
ing to note that we have passed the first 
million in fire income and in fact, with the 
acquisition of the United Kingdom Fire and 
Accident Insurance Company Limited, to 
which I shall make further reference, we are 
wel] on our way to the next £250,000. The 
resulting profit of £101,000 is substantially 
less than the very fine figures we have grown 
accustomed to in“recent years. The effects 
of inflation we have enjoyed since the war 
have departed. Many rates of premium are 
being quoted which leave little or no margin 
for profit, and from now on we are going to 
have to fight hard to maintain our progress 
in the face of severe competition. 


ACCIDENT AND MARINE ACCOUNTS 


The accident account, which includes a 
preponderating income from motor insur- 
ance, is overshadowed by the quite pheno- 
menal rise in the number and cost of motor 
claims already alluded to. A modest protit 
seemed probable in the early part of the year 
but was succeeded by a very bad experience 
during the latter half and, in spite of profit- 
able results in many sections of the accident 
account, owing to our motor figures we show 
a net loss on this account of £72,184. 


It has always been our practice to take a 
conservative view of our marine under- 
writing profits year by year, but because of 
the improvement now apparent in the years 
prior to 1952, and in spite of our anxiety for 
the outlook, we have felt justified in increas- 
ing the contribution to profit and loss account 
from £50,000 to £100,000, but do not expect 
to repeat this allocation next year. The 
marine fund will still show a ratio of 186 
per cent to premium income. 


INCREASED INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS 


In the consolidated profit and loss account, 
perhaps the most significant feature is the 
rise, for the second year running, in gross 
interest and dividends by over £100,000. 
This was due in part to investing more fully 
our liquid funds but largely to the increased 
dividends received from our substantial 
holding of ordinary shares. In spite of the 
very modest underwriting results, we have 
felt this considerable increase justified us in 
raising the rate of dividend from ls. 3d. to 
ls. 6d. per share, which is well within the 
total interest and dividend receipts after 
allowing for the effect of profits tax. 


I particularly refer to these features 


because the year-end saw the close of the 
personal management exercised by Mr lan 





Macpherson over our investments. For 
‘ifteen years or more he has been very in- 
umately associated with us in conjunction 
with the late Lord Keynes, and since the 
death of the latter in 1946, in full control of 
our investment management. To him in 
major degree we owe our wise and success- 
ful investment policy over this period. It 
was with the greatest regret and only because 
we felt the long view made the creation of 
our Own investment department an essential 
step that we have said good-bye to Mr 
Macpherson and some eighteen months ago 
appointed Mr G. F. M, Lyster gradually to 
take over control. He has now done so and 
we wish him all success in his new responsi- 
bilities but are happy to feel that we shall 
still have very close relations with Mr Mac- 
pherson and his colleagues at Buckmaster & 
Moore. 


Here I should like to mention the acquisi- 
tion by purchase of the United Kingdom Fire 
& Accident Insurance Company. We have 
added a useful fire and accident subsidiary 
to the Provincial and have welcomed Sir John 
Benn himself on to our board, and the 
United Kingdom Provident, I believe, 
appreciate the association with the Provincial 
= have appointed my son Peter to their 

rd. 


The report was adopted, 


VAB PRODUCTS LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Vab Products Limited was held on May 31st 
in London, Mr Ivor Lloyd, AMIAE, FCS, 
MInstBE (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The Profit of the Group amounted to 
£45,583 for the twelve months ended 
December 31, 1955, compared with £49,212 
for the previous year. From the profit 
earned, £27,800, or 61 per cent, falls to be 
paid to the Government as taxation. I re- 
ferred last year to the excessive amount of 
earnings which are absorbed in this way and 
I again stress the severe handicap under 
which we and many businesses are labouring. 
For every £1 earned, 12s. 24d. is earmarked 
for taxation, and this proportion may be even 
higher in the current year. Additionally, 
during the year under review, no less a sum 
than £65,000 was paid over to the Govern- 
ment in. the form of Purchase Tax on our 
products. 


During 1955, conditions proved as difficult 
as in the previous year, with profit margins 
reduced by the ever-increasing costs in 
wages, metals and other raw materials. As 
in 1954, every effort was made to absorb 
these extra costs in order to hold selling 
prices and retain our markets with, I think, 
satisfactory results. However, notwithstand- 
ing an increased turnover, more efficient pro- 
duction, and a greater effort by all concerned, 
the profit was slightly lower. 


Trading thus far this year compared 
favourably with the same period last year 
and, without undue optimism, our turnover 
for 1956 should be at least equal to 1955. 
We are fortunate in the diversity of the 
goods we make in our various Subsidiary 
Companies as, on average, a fall in the profit 
of one Subsidiary is usually compensated in 
others. 


Your Directors are pleased to recommend 
a Final Dividend. of 7} per cent, less Income 
Tax, which with the Interim of 5 per cent 
already paid, makes 12} per cent for the year 
1955. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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THE CHLORIDE 
FLECTRICAL STORAGE 
COMPANY 


LEVEL OF SALES WELL MAINTAINED 


The sixty-fifth ordinary general meeting of 
The Chloride Electrical Storage Company 
Limited was held on June 6th at Exide 
Works, Clifton Junction, near Manchester, 
Mr A. W. Browne, OBE, MIEE (chairman 
and managing director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The level of sales has been 
well maintained in practically all markets 
throughout the year, and shows an increase 
over the previous year. Costs have con- 
tinued to rise and our policy has been to 
absorb these increases wherever possible and 
thereby keep our selling prices steady, the 
result of which is reflected in the slight 
decrease in our income from trading. 


Since the end of the year further increases 
have had to be met, and it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to hold prices at the 
present level. If we are to compete success- 
fully, especially in the export markets, we 
must take advantage of all possible means for 
keeping selling prices steady, consistent with 
a high quality product. 


The net income for the year is £1,102,083, 
which is 6 per cent in excess of that for the 
previous year. This increase is due princi- 
pally to a decrease in the charge for taxa- 
tion. The relation of current assets to current 
liabilities is much the same as last year, that 
is, 24:1, and in this connection I think it 
may be claimed that the financial position 
of the Group is satisfactory. 


Your Directors feel justified in placing a 
further £250,000 to General Reserve, and 
paying to the Ordinary Stockholders a divi- 
dend of 124 per cent, making 17} per cent 
for the year. 


I am glad to be able to report that our 
principal brands of batteries—Silver-Exide, 
Chloride and Dagenite—continue to find 
high favour with the motoring public both 
at home and overseas. Our second outlet for 
batteries in order of importance is for trucks 
and other handling devices of all kinds. The 
demand for traction type batteries is rapidly 
increasing, and our Exide-Ironclad, Katha- 
node and Tudor batteries are eminently suit- 
able for this class of service. 


The third main category is what is known 
in the Industry as the “ Stationary” type. 
The new atomic power stations require large 
batteries, the first of which has already been 
installed. Our long experience in engineering 
the installation of large stationary batteries 
is of considerable assistance in securing such 
orders. The fourth category is made up of 
literally hundreds of different types, each 
especially designed for its particular purpose. 


I am glad to report that the improvement 
in our export business which I noted last year 
has.continued during the year under review. 


For many years jt has been the policy of 
your Directors to extend the Company’s 
interests beyond the battery trade and I have 
previously mentioned our ever-growing 
interest in plastics, light engineering, sanitary 
engineering and other industries. During 
the year a new plastic film has been produced 
from one of our products which, as a result 
of technical collaboration with a leading 
company in the medical supply industry, is 
being used for bandage purpeses. 

In conclusion the state of the Company’s 
affairs continues to be satisfactory, and we can 
view the future with measured optimism. 


The report was adopted. 
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STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE 
SUNDAY PICTORIAL COMPANY 


Cecil H. King reviews world-wide interests 


The Thirty-Sirth Annual General Meeting of 


Sunday Pictorial Newspapers (1920) Ltd. was held on 4 June at 


Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. Mr. CECIL 


H. KING, Chairman and Managing Director, said: 


The year which ended on 29 February 
was overshadowed by two strikes 
and the trading profit of your 
company was heavily reduced. 
During the newspaper strike, when 
we were prevented from publishing 
four issues of the Sunday Pictorial, 
we operated at a loss. The rail strike 
was less serious, but the Sunday 
Pictorial, printed at that time only 
in London, had to bear extremely 
high costs of air and road trans- 
port. 

Costs continued to rise during the 
year. The revised wage agreements 
of November 1954 maintained the 
industry as one of the most highly 
paid in the country and further wage 
increases were introduced in the 
following June. Railway freight 
charges were increased, and news- 
print prices went up once again in 
the New Year. On the other hand, 
the retail price of the Sunday 
Pictorial rose to 3d. in October and 
in January the advertisement rate 
was raised 124%. ; 

It. should be mentioned that the rise 
in costs has not been compensated 
by a rise in productivity. The 
number of Sunday newspapers was 
reduced in November when the 
Sunday Chronicle was swallowed by 
the Empire News, and this merger— 
like that of the Daily Dispatch a 
week later—must be taken as a 
warning of the economic tension that 
has resulted within the industry. 
You will have seen from the accounts 
that, while the trading profit of your 
company decreased by £130,395, the 
total of dividends, interest and 
other income was higher. Taxation 
provisions were less and the net 
profit was only slightly lower than 
in 1954/55. We have recommended 
that the dividend be maintained. 


FOUR NEWSPAPERS IN SCOTLAND 


During the year the liquid resources 
of your company were enlarged by 
the disposal of its holding of ‘A’ 
Ordinary shares in Albert E. Reed 
and Co.Ltd. Part of the proceeds of 
this transaction was used to pur- 
chase 50% of the First Preference 
and Ordinary Share Capital of the 
Scottish Daily Record and Evening 
News Ltd., publishers in Glasgow of 
the Daily Record, Noon Record, 
Evening News and Sunday Mail. 
The other 50% was acquired by your 
sister company, The Daily Mirror 
Newspapers Ltd. Because of distri- 
bution solely from London, sales of 
the Sunday Pictorial, as of the Daily 
Mirror, have always been restricted 
in Scotland. By acquiring papers 
with established circulations and 
their own sources of advertising 
revenue, we have entered a field 
wheré we have never before been 
able to offer the strongest competi- 
tion. Profits from our interest in the 
Scottish company should, in the long 
run,, be greater than those to be 
derived from extended Scottish sales 
of the Sunday Pictorial. 


THE START OF NORTHERN PRINTING 


Towards the end of 1955, arrange- 
ments were made for printing the 
northern editions of the Sunday 
Pictorial on plant owned by Kemsley 
Newspapers Ltd. at Withy Grove, 
Manchester. This was a most impor- 
tant development and will be of 
great benefit to the Sunday Pictorial, 
long handicapped by its lack of late 
sports coverage in the north of 
England. Now, by going to print 
later, the northern editions should 
expand in circulation to give a more 
balanced distribution of your paper 
over the whole country. 





GROWING SALES OF SUNDAY PICTORIAL 


Sales of your paper have been 
entirely satisfactory. The consis- 
tently rising trend of the last three 
years levelled off during the first 
half of 1955. But over this period, 
which was disrupted by the strikes, 
we suffered far less than either the 
News of the World or The People, the 
papers immediately above and below 
us in circulation. In the second half 
of the year, when in company with 
other Sunday papers we raised our 
price to 3d., the Sunday Pictorial 
reached an average sale of 
5,600,642, showing a greater 
numerical and percentage increase 
on the first half of the year than any 
of its competitors. 

Sales of the Daily Mirror have also 
been good. In spite of strikes and a 
price increase, the daily average net 
sale figure for 1955 was at a level 
only just below 4} million. 


WOMAN'S SUNDAY MIRROR 
GAINS STRENGTH 


The chief experiment of last year in 
which you were interested has been 
a notable triumph. Although born 
into a world of strikes, Woman’s 
Sunday Mirror passed its first birth- 
day with a rising circulation of over 
1,100,000. Sales of the leading 
women’s periodicals continued the 
prodigious rise shown since the war, 
and Woman’s Sunday Mirror, its 
Own personality established, has 
taken full advantage of this growing 
number of women readers. Reveille 
Newspapers Ltd., your associated 
company, returned a much 
smaller profit than last year. Both 
Weekend and Midweek Reveille, 
suspended by the newspaper strike, 
lost revenue from sales, advertise- 
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ments and competitions. Price 
increases were introduced during 
the latter half of the year and 
circulations fell. Some competitors, 
such as Weekend Mail and Titbits, 
showed a smaller decline, but no 
publication in this field altogether 
escaped the general recession of 
demand to be expected after the 
boom period of the last few years. 
The combined sale of Weekend and 
Midweek Reveille, at an average of 
just under 4} million over the last 
six months of 1955, was still more 
than two-and-a-half times as great 
as that of any of their competitors. 
In the first months of this year there 
has been an advance in the sales of 
both publications. 

High costs proved too great for 
Junior Mirror. Publication ceased 
at the close of the financial year, and 
its less successful rival, Junior 
Express, was left to battle on alone 
with the further extravagances of 
colour production. 


HIGH COSTS IN AUSTRALIA 


You will now wish to hear of your 
concerns abroad. News from 
Australia is not yet entirely satis- 
factory. Although radio interests 
(recently expanded with the granting 
of television licences) continue to do 
well, the daily newspaper, The Argus 
in Melbourne, is still not free from 
problems. 

When you acquired ‘your interest in 
1949, The Argus was the most 
depressed metropolitan newspaper 
in Australia. Since then there has 
been enormous development. Staff 
has been reorganised to such an 
extent that no other paper in 
Australia can claim to have better; 
sales have increased in greater pro- 
portion than those of any competitor 
and a full share of advertisements 
has been gained. But in spite of 
these advances The Argus is still 
not out of the wood. Labour costs 
have gone up. The cost of newsprint 
at an average price of over £70 
per ton—over 20% higher than in 
this country — already more than 
Offsets the revenue from sales. 
Advertisement revenue, derived 
largely from the classified market, 
is as high as can be expected; not 
only is it difficult to enlarge but it 
might even diminish if the present 
economic boom ever gave way to 
recession. Moreover, circulation has 
already risen beyond the point at 
which existing plant can safely be 
considered adequate, and the com- 
pany may soon be compelled to 
increase its capacity for colour 


printing in order to be more com- 
petitive in the advertising field. 
The weekly paper, Australasian 
Post, tells a similar story. Circula- 
tion has risen sharply. In April 1954 
it averaged 98,000; eighteen months 
later it had reached 227,000. Never- 
theless, the figure must rise again 
considerably before the high costs 
of production are fully counter- 
balanced. 


BIRTH OF A NEW PAPER IN 
WEST AFRICA 


In West Africa, on the other hand, 
your company’s interests flourish. 
At a time when the sudden death of 
established newspapers was being 
lamented in this country, a new 
evening paper was being born in 
Lagos. You now have an interest ina 
total of six newspapers in the three 
territories. Circulations have con- 
tinued to rise. In Sierra Leone the 
10,000 mark has been comfortably 
passed. In the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria circulations of the daily 
papers reached averages of 54,737 and 
65,756 over the latter half of 1955, 
increases of 24% and 29% on the same 
period in 1954. 

In all three countries a big propor- 
tion of readership is in the larger 
towns where literacy is higher and 
there are fewer difficulties of distri- 
bution. But African governments 
are spending more both on education 
and on communications, and these 
developments should gradually bring 
wider sales. New territory is being 
penetrated—a special edition of the 
Nigerian daily paper is now flown out 
four times a week to the Cameroons 
some 450 miles away—and though 
costs of carriage may now be high 
the eventual reward will, it is hoped, 
be considerable. 

As sales grow even further, plant will 
have to be expanded; but any prob- 
lems encountered will be political 
rather than commercial. As you 
know, both Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast are nearing self-government. 
By providing impartial newspapers, 
staffed almost entirely by Africans 
and produced for Africans, we have 
done much to develop and encourage 
the political consciousness of both 
these countries. But you will under- 
stand that, as autonomy approaches, 
the political problems involved in 
such a project naturally grow more 
intricate. 


EXPANSION IN PULP AND PAPER 


Let us now consider your interests 
in the pulp and paper industry. The 
Albert E. Reed company has shown a 
substantial increase both in its 
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overall turnover and in productivity. 
A large amount of money is to be 
invested over the next two or three 
years in plant and buildings at 
Aylesford and elsewhere, and a new 
glazed kraft machine has already 
been installed. The newly associated 
companies have also continued their 
programmes of expansion. Kimberly- 
Clark Ltd., previously known as 
Cellucotton Products Ltd., has pro- 
ceeded with its new converting 
factory. In New Zealand, the Tasman 
Pulp and Paper company has com- 
pleted the installation of its new 
paper-making plant; production, 
planned initially at a yearly rate of 
75,000 tons of newsprint, began in 
November. The integrated sawmill, 
pulp and newsprint operation is now 
New Zealand’s biggest single 
industrial enterprise. 

In November, market hopes of a 
larger interim dividend from Albert 
E. Reed were more than fulfilled by 
the maintenance of 10% on its 
increased equity capital (in which 
your interest is now confined to a 
large holding of Ordinary shares). 
Your company’s concerns in Canada 
also had an excellent year. Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd. 
again showed a rise in total produc- 
tion and the consolidated net profit 
went up by $} million. The demand 
for newsprint, the company’s main 
product, was particularly keen. The 
world shortage of this commodity 
(which seems to have been apparent 
to everyone except the President of 
the Board of Trade) became more 
acute towards the end of 1955-with 
the remarkable increase in consump- 
tion by American publishers. At the 
Dryden Paper company, Anglo- 
Canadian’s subsidiary in Ontario, 
the new development scheme was 
begun during the year. Although the 
first stage was delayed by strikes, it 
is anticipated that the whole pro- 
gramme, designed to double produc- 
tion by July 1957, will be finished 
according to schedule. 


THE FUTURE 


From this account of your company’s 
many interests, you will see that, in 
spite of obstacles at home, the 
health of your overall investments 
has been good. It remains for me to 
thank all staffs, both at home and 
abroad, whose co-operation has 
contributed to the year’s result and 
to say that we can look forward to 
the future with confidence. 


The report and accounts were 
adopted. 
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GALLAHER LIMITED 


RECORD RESULTS IN CENTENARY YEAR 


CONSOLIDATED PROFITS EXCEED £4 MILLION 


SIR EDWARD DE STEIN ON THE OUTLOOK 


The sixticth Annual General Meeting of 
Gallaher, Limited, was held on June 6th at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C., Sir Edward de Stein, Chair- 
man of the company, presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr George Iliff, ACA) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is the Chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to December 31, 1955: I very much 
regret to have to report the recent death of 
Mr Arthur Robinson who had been a director 
of J. A. Pattreiouex, Limited, for a number 
of years before we acquired that company in 
1937 and was a Director of your Company 
since 1943. Pattreiouex, as you probably 
know, are the owners of the Senior Service 
brand of cigarettes, and Mr Robinson decided 
that the business could best be expanded in 
association with your Company. You are 
aware of the successful results of this com- 
bination, and we all owe a great debt of 
gratitude to Mr Robinson for his loyal and 
most helpful co-operation. He will be greatly 
missed by us all. 


This is the hundredth year since the busi- 
ness was founded by the late Mr Thomas 
Gallaher. I am, therefore, particularly glad 
to be able to place before you results for the 
year which constitute a record in the Com- 
pany’s history. An_ illustrated brochure, 
showing some of the Company’s activities, is 
being circulated to Stockholders, Employees 
and Direct Customers. I hope it will be of 
interest to all who receive it. 


BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet at 
December 31, 1955, you will see that almost 
every individual figure is higher than the cor- 
responding figure in the 1954 Balance Sheet. 
Not all of these increases call for comment. 


Stock in Trade of the Group at December 
31, 1955, was higher than in 1954 by 
£7,700,000. The principal reason for this 
increase is that quantity stocks of leaf in 
bond were greater at December 31, 1955, 
than at the end of 1954. Other factors con- 
tributing to the increase are that the average 
price of leaf in bond was higher this year 
than last and that duty paid stocks were also 
higher on a scale which reflects the increase 
in the rate of turnover in 1955. 


Apart from the increase in the Company’s 
business, the expansion of debtors from 
£11,700,000 in 1954 to £17 million in 1955 
was due to lengthening the period of settle- 
ment from four weeks to five weeks in the 
case of some customers, and the higher 
selling prices of the Company’s products 
which became effective during 1955. 


FINANCE 


Since the last Annual General meeting a 
number of changes have taken place in the 
financial structure of the Group. Before the 
end of 1955 we issued for cash 1,500,000 54 
per cent Cumulative Preference Shares of 
£1 each and 500,000 Ordinary Shares of {1 
each—all since converted into Stock. These 
issues resulted in Share Premium Account 
benefiting to the extent of £680,000, being 
the premium on the Ordinary Shares issued 
less the expenses of the issues. 


This additional finance did not prove suf- 
ficient for our requirements. In the first 
place it was difficult at that time to gauge 
the extent to which our turnover would rise, 
since the demand for one of our main brands, 
Senior Service, exceeded supply. In the 
second place, instead of being able to increase 
our borrowing in relation to our increased 
business and assets, we were faced with the 
continued pressure of the credit squeeze, and 
were informed that our banks would have 
to reduce their facilities. In these circum- 
stances it became necessary in the early part 
of the present year to find a substantial 
amount of new capital and, as you all know, 
we issued in March, 1956, 5,437,500 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each at par and £8 
million 6 per cent Unsecured Loan Stock. 
The new money will, of course, substantially 
reduce our total short-term borrowings, At 
the same time the Authorised Capital of the 
Company was increased by £10 million to 
£22,500,000. The Directors have also set 
aside 125,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each 
which will be offered to employees at par, 
subject to certain restrictions. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


About the middle of 1955 we acquired a 
controlling interest in Benson and Hedges, 
Limited, a company whose name is well 
known at home and to all who travel abroad. 
We now own all the issued capital of this 
company and intend to develop its business. 


The sum of £100,000 added to Goodwill 
and the charge of £35,356 against Reserve for 
Contingencies referred to in the notes on 
page 9 of the Accounts both relate to the 
Benson and Hedges, Limited business. 


Our engineering subsidiary has made 
record profits again in 1955, the major part 
of which has been ploughed back into the 
business. 


TRADING RESULTS 


I now come to the Trading Results for the 
year. The consolidated profits, as you will 
have seen, amounted to £4,033,000, com- 
pared with £2,510,000 in 1954. I should like 
to add it is satisfactory that the increased 
profits have not only been brought about 
by an increase in the sales of “Senior Ser- 
vice” cigarettes but also in other sections 
of our business, “Park Drive” cigarettes, 
“Old Holborn” tobacco and “ Manikin ” 
cigars in particular have shown satisfactory 
increases. We are also the largest producers 
of roll and hard tobacco and we are satis- 
fied with the results which have been 
achieved on this side of our business. 


In the Accounts submitted to you, we have 
provided for a final dividend of 20 per cent 
on the Ordinary Capital as increased by the 
issue of 500,000 Shares in the Autumn of 
last year. In addition, we have set aside 
against our future liability for pensions in 
the Group the sum of £200,000. If you agree 
to these proposals this will leave us with an 
addition to our Carry Forward in the Con- 
solidated Balance Sheet of £829,000. 


FACTORIES WORKING AT HIGH PRESSURE 


I informed you last year that, in order to 
meet the expansion in cigarette sales which 
took place in 1954, output had to be increased 





rapidly and substantially in conditions which 
could not be maintained over a long period 
Our cigarette factories are still working under 
high pressure to meet the demands being 
made on them. In two factories a consider 
able amount of overtime was worked through - 
out the year and one factory has been on 
double shift working for nearly two years. 
In addition our cigarette factories have more 
manufacturing machinery installed at the 
present time than they were planned to 
accommodate. These conditions have 
brought about reductions in working costs 
since they have enabled us for the time being 
to obtain the maximum output on a minimum 
investment in buildings, plant and machinery. 
This abnormal position could not be expected 
to continue, 


In order to cope with our increased trade 
and to be in a position to meet further expan- 
sion, we acquired during 1955 a building in 
the Manchester area which is now in course 
of being adapted for use as a cigarette factory. 
Production is planned to commence there 
early in September this year. In addition, 
site preparations are now proceeding in 
Northern Ireland for the erection of a 
cigarette factory under facilities provided by 
the Government of Northern Ireland. That 
factory will not come into production for 
about two years, This will provide some 
additional manufacturing space but in part 
it will replace old buildings we took over 
during the war which are becoming 
uneconomic to maintain for manufacturing 
purposes. When these building operations 
are complete and the factories fully equipped 
with plant and machinery we will have added 
considerably to our manufacturing capacity. 


DEPOTS MECHANISED 


Our Sales and Branch Organisation has 
naturally had its problems to face, not only 
in meeting increased competition but in dis- 
tributing to the Trade a greatly increased 
volume'of goods. In order to meet the diffi- 
culties of physically handling larger quan- 
tities our distribution s have been 
mechanised. Where possible depots have 
been extended and others have been altered 
to the best advantage. In Sheffield the erec- 
tion of new premises, designed by our own 
staff, is nearing completion. The greatest 
credit is due to all concerned for maintaining 
uninterrupted supplies while all these altera- 
tions were in progress. 


LEAF SUPPLIES 


I have already mentioned that the principal 
reason for the increase in Stock in Trade is 
the higher volume of leaf tobacco which we 
had in bond at December 31, 1955, compared 
with a year earlier. There were large crops 
last year in both the United States and 
Southern Rhodesia. By reason of the in- 
crease in our cigarette sales in the year to 
June 30, 1955, our Dollar allocation for the 
1955 United States crop was also higher: in 
addition the negotiations between the Trea- 
sury and the United States Government re- 
garding the purchase of Dollar tobacco for 
Sterling to which I referred in my Statement 
last year resulted in our being able to improve 
our stocks of Dollar tobacco. However, the 
expansion of our cigarette business and the 
continuing control of Dollar expenditure are 
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still preventing your Directors from building 
the Group’s stocks of Dollar tobacco to a 
desirable level. 


It is to be hoped that the Dollar allocation 
to the industry this year will enable us to 
improve our stock: position and that we may 
have the opportunity again this year of buy- 
ing American tobacco for Sterling. 

Southern Rhodesia tobacco auctions are 
now in progress, and it is expected to be a 
record crop from which your Company hopes 
to make a satisfactory purchase. 

I recently paid a visit to our tobacco leaf 
Packing Factories in Southern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, which have most important 
functions to perform, and I was very glad 
to have the opportunity to discover for myself 
the efficiency and enthusiasm with which their 
work is being carried out. 


SMOKING AND HEALTH 


You will all probably have seen reference 
in the Press to the statement issued by a 
group of leading tobacco manufacturers of 
which this Company is one. I have nothing 
further to add to this. 


THE OUTLOOK 


When advising Stockholders in the middle 
of February of our plans for increasing the 
Capital of the Company we stated that, sub- 


ject to unforeseen circumstances and to 
factors outside their control, the Directors 
anticipated that the profits for the year 1956 
would be sufficient to justify a total distribu- 
tion of 174 per cent on the doubled Ordinary 
Capital. Since then there have been adverse 
factors—the increase in the Bank Rate two 
days after our circular was issued to Stock- 
holders, the higher rate of tobacco duty and 
its possible effect on consumption, and the 
increase in the rate of Profits Tax imposed 
by the Budget. In view, however, of the 
satisfactory expansion of our trade which 
extends to many of our brands, we do not 
at present see any reason to alter the view 
already expressed even though our costs may 
tend to rise. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


I need hardly say that the rapid expansion 
of our business has created a great many 
problems and put a great deal of responsi- 
bility and work upon the shoulders of our 
staff. Your Directors are very sensible of the 
splendid co-operation which they have re- 
ceived from everyone in the business. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted; the proposed dividend was ap- 
proved ; the retiring directors, Sir Edward de 
Stein and Mr W. A. Edmenson, CBE, DL, 
were re-elected, and the 4uditors, Messrs 
Hill, Vellacott and Bailey, were reappointed. 





—— Se 





PLATINUM 


SOUTH AMERICAN GOLD & 








COMPANY 


Proceeds from Gold and Platinum Production 
Provide Record Earnings in 1955 


Developed Reserves Show Increase 


South American Gold & Platinum Company had the highest earnings in its 
39-year history in 1955, with net income rising to $1,960,626 from $1,388,314 
in 1954, a gain of 41 per cent, Lewis B. Harder, president, states in the Company’s 
Annual Report. Earnings were equal to $1.05 on each of the 1,875,000 shares 
outstanding, compared with 85 cents on each of the 1,623,826 outstanding a yeaf 


earlier. 


Proceeds from sale of gold and platinum produced from its Colombia properties 
were at an all-time high of $5,166,139. Gold production increased to 74,237 ounces 
from 59,614 ; and platinum recovery was 28,950 ounces, against 25,266. Despite the 
fact that the Company dredged a record high of 23,953,000 cubic yards, developed 
gravel reserves increased during the year to 116 million cubic yards from 105 million 


at the end of 1954. 


South American plans to participate actively in the direction of the activities 
of Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields Limited, in which it and an affiliate bought a 
34.4 per cent interest last year. The oil company has approximately 30 million 
barrels of reserves, daily production of 8,500 barrels and a 5,000 barrel refinery. It 
is felt that the removal of Anglo-Ecuadorian’s domicile from England together with 
an improvement in rates for oil products in Ecuador will enhance the company’s 


profits in future years. 


Dividends received from the Company’s 34.3 per cent interest in Pato Consoli- 
dated Gold Dredging, Limited, amounted to $1,143,685. Of this amount, $687,685 
was applied to South American’s income account; the balance of $456,000 was 
considered paid from surplus and accordingly applied to reduce the cost of the 


investment. 


The Company’s future policy may include participation in other enterprises, 
but emphasis in the field of natural resources development is expected to continue. 
The management feels that gold and platinum mining activities afford unusual 
corporate protection in depression times, and that further broadening of these 
operations into development and -extraction of related natural resources and 
auxiliary enterprises in South America will provide growing participation in the 


expanding economy of Latin America. 


The Company's investments in local Colombian industries are all progressing 
satisfactorily. Oleoducto del Pacifico, the petroleum pipeline (in which South 


American is a co-investor 


), went into operation in March of this year. Vidrio, 


a new glass plant in Bogota, began manufacturing bottles in December and will 


become the first flat glass producer in the country. 


Promotora Colombiana, the 


consumer finance company, enjoyed unusual profits during its first year of operation. 


Copies of the 1955 Annual Report, 
extracted, may be obtained f 


from which the foregoing material was 
rom Singer & Friedlander, Limited, 55, Bishopsgate, 


London, E.C.2, England, or from South American Gold & Platinum Company’s 
New York office at 335, Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York, USA. 
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THE CENTRAL MINING 
& INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


MAINTENANCE OF STRONG 
FINANCIAL POSITION 


The Fifty-first Annual General Meeting of 
The Central Mining and Investment Cor- 
poration Limited was held on May 3lst in 
London. 


The Right Honourable Lord Baillieu, KBE, 
CMG (the chairman), presided and in the 
course of his speech said: 


The very active conditions of the stock 
markets in 1954, especially in South African 
mining shares, gave way to quieter condi- 
tions in 1955, with declining prices which 
have persisted up to the present time. These 
have two main effects on our results: first, 
the profits arising from trading in shares 
necessarily suffer and, second, the provisions 
for diminution in the value of some of our 
investments are inevitably larger. 


We continue to value our portfolio at cost 
or Stock Exchange price or, where there is 
no quotation, Directors’ valuation, whichever 
is lowest. Diminution in value of investment 
acquired in 1955 is, as usual, chargéd against 
the profits of the year. Of £220,000 so 
charged in 1955 no less than £103,000 is in 
respect of British Government Securities, but, 
as the stocks concerned are all dated, recovery 
in value is only a matter of timie or downward 
— of interest rates as the case may 


The significant change in the balance sheets 
calling for comment is the addition of £1 
million to the value of our portfolio of invest- 
ments. I would specifically mention a sub- 
stantial addition to our holding, in the 
Harmony Gold Mining Company Limited 
and the acquisition of a considerable holding 
in Rhodesian Anglo American Limited. 


Our financial position remains strong, the 
net surplus of current assets being almost £2 
million. 


The actual results for 1955 record a notable 
increase in the scale of operations of both the 
gold mining and uranium industries. Fore- 
most among the contributory factors were the 
expansion of production at a number of newer 
mines, notably those of the Orange Free 
State, an increase in the labour force, an im- 
provement in the supply of electric power and 
the addition of a number of new producers of 
uranium. The uranium industry has already 
shown good returns, both to the producing 
companies of which it is composed and to the 
Governments by whom it has been financed. 


Recently the market in South African 
shares has not attracted the support and 
interest of the general investing public. I 
think the reason for this is, broadly, twofold, 
and may be simply stated. 


Firstly, in recent years investment oppor- 
tunities in other markets have been more 
attractive and funds have flowed there. 
Secondly, the sharp conflict within South 
Africa on certain racial and constitutional 
issues has created disquiet in the mind of the 
overseas investor. 


The broad result has been that the 
“ Kaffir” market, which is a barometer of 
public feeling of the Union’s greatest export- 
ing industry, if not friendless, has lacked the 
sustained and active interest of informed 
investment opinion. 

So far as the Corporation’s action is con- 
cerned in the year under review, we substan- 
tially increased our investment in South 
African securities. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


‘ 
: 
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MIDDLE WITWATERSRAND (WESTERN AREAS) 


LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


CONTINUED SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


The Twenty-third Annual General Meet- 
ing of Middle Witwatersrand (Western Areas) 
Limited will be held in Anglovaal House, 
Johannesburg, on Thursday, ei 28, 1956, 
at ll am. The following is the Review by 
the Chairman, Mr S. G. Menell, which has 
deen circulated with the Report and Accounts 
‘or the year ended December 31, 1955: 


Your Company and its subsidiaries con- 
tinue to make satisfactory progress. During 
the year the consolidated profit amounted to 
£583,852, of which £125,120 was attributable 
to the minority interests. The parent Com- 
pany’s profit of £199,198 arises mainly from 
the realisation of certain investments, the 
proceeds of which have been utilised prin- 
cipally in exercising your company’s options 
to subscribe for additional shares in the 
Hartebeestfontein Gold Mining Company 
Limited and in the Buffelsfontein Gold 
Mining Company Limited, and in acquiring 
a large holding in the Free State Saaiplaas 
Gold Mining Company Limited. 


Your Company continued its policy of 
undertaking mew ventures by acquiring 
mineral option contracts over large areas in 
the vicinity of Delmas and Leslie and in the 
Standerton district of the Transvaal as well 
as in the Hoopstad and Boshof districts of 
the Orange Free State. Since the end of the 
financial year the Company has embarked on 
a drilling programme in the Delmas and 
Leslie area. 


During the year further loan advances 
were made to our subsidiary Sabi Mining 
and Exploration Company Limited, which 
continued its investigation of coal measures 
in two Reservations granted under Exclusive 
Prospecting Orders in Southern Rhodesia. 


As set out in the Report of the Directors, 
satisfactory progress and profits are being 
made by Virgima Land & Estate Company 
Limued. 


A summary of the arrangements in con- 
nection with the Riebeeck Gold Mining 
Company Limited, in which your Company 
will have a substantial interest, is contained 
in the Directors’ Report (the relevant extract 
appears below). These arrangements are 
subject to the approval of the Stockholders 
of General Exploration Orange Free State 
Limited at a Meeting to be held shortly. 


Details of the results so far obtained in 
boreholes drilled by the Zandpan Gold 
Mining Company Limited, in which your 
Company also has a substantial interest, have 
recently been published in the press. 


PROGRESS OF MINING INTERESTS 


Details of the progress achieved by other 
mining companies in which your Company 
hes considerable shareholdings are as 
follows: 


At the Virginia Mine, satisfactory progress 
is being made with increasing the rate of 
‘production, from a monthly average of 48,333 
tons milled at a recovery grade of 4.065 dwt 
per ton during the quarter ended March 31, 
1955, to an average of 73,667 tons milled at 
a recovery grade of 4.309 dwt per ton during 
the quarter ended December 31, 1955. Sul- 
phuric acid production was commenced in 
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January, 1955, and uranium production in 
September, 1955. The working profit from 
all operations for the financial year ended 
December 31, 1955, amounted to £644,563, 
of which £223,554 was derived from acid 
production and £199,544 from uranium pro- 
duction. Work is proceeding on extensions 
to the reduction plant and it is anticipated 
that a milling rate of approximately 100,000 
tons per month will be attained towards the 
middle of the current financial year. The 
ore reserve at December 31, 1955, was esti- 
mated at 1,067,000 tons having an average 
value of 4.72 dwt over a stoping width of 
48.0 inches, an increase of 317,000 tons as 
compared with the ore reserve as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1954. During the quarter ended 
March 31, 1956, 231,000 tons were milled 
at a recovery grade of 4.371 dwt per ton, 
resulting in a working profit, including 
sundry revenue, of £65,190. In addition, an 
estimated profit of £307,464 accrued from 
uranium and acid production. 


At the Merriespruit Mine, official produc- 
tion was commenced with the month of 
March, 1956. 75,000 tons were milled at a 
recovery grade of 4.519 dwt per ton resulting 
in a working profit, including sundry revenue, 
of £45,433. In addition, treatment of the 
uranium- and pyrite-bearing concentrates at 
the Virginia Mine resulted in an estimated 
profit of £4,615. The shaft sinking necessary 
for the present requirements of the Mine 
was completed during the year and a connec- 
tion between No. 1 and No. 2 Shafts was 
made on the 35th level. No. 2 shaft is to be 
used as an upcast ventilation shaft. 


At the Hartebeestfontein Mine, the pro- 
duction ot gold was commenced with the 
month of July, 1955, when a profit, including 
sundry revenue, of £57,683 was declared. 
During the quarter ended March 31, 1956, 
165,000 tons were milled at a recovery grade 
of 9.413 dwt per ton resulting in a working 
profit, including sundry revenue, of 
£430,380. Work is in progress on extensions 
to the reduction plant and it is anticipated 
that, dependent upon the sorting rate 
achieved, a milling rate between 65,000 and 
75,000 tons per month will be reached 
towards the end of the current financial year 
ending June 30, 1956. Further plant expan- 
sion is anticipated during the following year 
ending June 30, 1957. By arrangement with 
the Atomic Energy Board of South Africa, the 
Company is erecting a plant with a treatment 
capacity of 100,000 tons per month for the 
extraction of uranium from the residue 
slimes from the reduction plant. The con- 
tract with the Board will be for the sale of 
uranium over a period of 10 years from 
January 1, 1957. Construction work on the 
plant is proceeding satisfactorily. 

During the quarter ended March 31, 1956, 
operations at New Klerksdorp Gold 
Estates Limited, after taking into account 
the profit from uranium production 
estimated at 34,500, resulted in a net 
profit of £23,622. 


At the Stilfontein Mine,.erection of the 
sulphuric acid plant was completed towards 
the end of the year and its capacity has since 
been increased to 225 tons daily. Satisfac- 
tory profits are being made from gold, 


uranium and acid production, and the ore 

reserve established at December 31, 1955, 

was estimated at 3,506,000 tons having an 

average value of 8.67 dwt over a stoping 

width of 36 inches. Work has been com- 

=" on the deepening of the Margaret 
aft. 


At the Buffelsfontein Mine, the sinking of 
the Pioneer Ventilation Shaft was completed 
in October, 1955, and of the Pioneer Main 
Shaft in February, 1956. A limited amount 
of reef development has been accomplished 
with satisfactory results. Erection of the 
reduction plant is proceeding and it is antici- 
pated that trial milling operations will be 
commenced during the second half of this 
year. 


Preliminary work in connection with the 
sinking of two vertical shafts is proceeding 
at the Free State Saaiplaas Mine. 


In conclusion I desire to place on record 
your Board’s appreciation of the services 
rendered by Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated 
Investment Company Limited, our Secre- 
taries and Technical Advisers, both at the 
Head and London Offices and by the 
Managers and Staffs of our subsidiary 
companies. 


EXTRACT FROM THE DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


As was announced in the press on January 
31 last, Riebeeck Gold Mining Company 
Limited has been incorporated to take 
cession of certain mineral rights in the 
Van den Heeversrust Area (“the joint 
area”) from General Exploration Orange 
Free State Limited (“ Geoffries”) and 
your Company. 


A provisional agreement in regard to the 
future exploitation of that area has been 
entered into between your Company and 
inter alios Geoffries, and which is subject to 
ratification by the Stockholders of the latter 
Company, the principal provisions of which 
are as follows: 


(i) Application will be made by the Ric- 
beeck Company for a mining lease in respect 
of approximately 2,415 claims on the joint 
area. 


(ii) While no vendor consideration will 
be payable, the Riebeeck Company will re- 
fund to Geoffries and your Company 
£507,085 expenditure incurred on the joint 
area, of which your Company’s share is 
£248,845. 


(iii) Geoffries and your Company have 
undertaken to lend to the Riebeeck Company 
up to £400,000 to meet its initial capital ex- 
penditure, of which your Company wili con- 
tribute £100,000. 


(iv) In the event of a mining lease being 
granted, initial development by the Riebeeck 
Company will be devoted to the Upper 
Reefs—that is to say, the reefs lying above 
the geological horizon known as the Upper 
Shale Marker. If that development shows 
that the Upper Reefs do not constitute a 
satisfactory mine, the Riebeeck Company will 
be thereafter entitled to mine the Lower 
Reefs lying below the Upper Shale Marker 
free of any consideration. If that develop- 
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ment shows that the Upper Reefs do consti- 
tute a satisfactory mine, then, subject to the 
consent of the Government Mining Engineer, 
Geoffries can incorporate the Lower Reefs 
either in a mine to be controlled by General 
Mining & Finance Corporation Limited or 
in any other mine, and in either case your 
Company will be entitled to 334 per cent of 
any vendor or other consideration. In the 
latter case, the Riebeeck Company will be 
entitled to mine the Lower Reefs, in priority 
to any other mine, on payment of £300,000, 
of which £100,000 will accrue to your Com- 
pany. 

(v) If the application for a mining lease is 
granted, the capital of the Riebeeck Com- 
pany will be increased to £3,500,000 divided 
into 7 million shares of 10s. each of which 
your Company and its sub-participants will 
be entitled to subscribe for 1,750,000 shares 
at par. When that £3,500,000 has been spent 
a further £2 million will be raised either by 
way of loan (of which your Company will be 
entitled to subscribe for £500,000), or by way 
of an offer of shares to the Riebeeck Com- 
pany’s then Shareholders. These issues will 
be jointly guaranteed or underwritten by 


General Mining & Finance Corporation 
Limited and by your Company in the pro- 
portions of 75 per cent and 25 per cent. 


(vi) The Riebeeck Company will be under 
the technical and administrative control of 
Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated Investment 
Company Limited. 

The Riebeeck Company has entered into 
an agreement with Loraine Gold Mines 
Limited whereby it will contribute to the 
cost of the driving by the latter of twin 
cross-cuts from its No. 2 shaft towards bore- 
hole No. 1 (on the common boundary of the 
farms Kromdraai 386 and Graspan 40) and 
thence into the proposed lease area of the 
Riebeeck Company. This will have the effect 
of reducing initial capital expenditure and 
assisting development in the northern sec- 
tion of the Riebeeck Company’s proposed 
mine. 


The Directors of the Riebeeck Company 
are: 


B. L. Bernstein (Chairman), Sir George 
Albu, B. E. Hersov, R. F. Lapping, E. L. 
Lloyd, C. S. McLean, S. G. Menell and 
J. Scott. 








UNIVERSAL PRINTERS 
LIMITED 


(Controlling Bemrose & Sons Ltd., 
Derby, Alf Cooke Ltd., Leeds, and 
Norbury Printers Ltd., Manchester) 


DIVERSITY OF PRODUCiS 


Mr MAX BEMROSE ON CAPITAL 
IMPROVEMENTS 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Universal Printers Limited was held on May 
31st at Derby, Mr Max Bemrose, MA (The 
Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The Trading Profit of the Group at 
£411,150, as against £447,991 in 1954, shows 
a reduction. Net Profit, after making provi- 
sion for taxation, however, remains very close 
to that for 1954, the figures being £156,247 
compared with £157,136 for the previous 
year. 


An interim dividend of 5 per cent on the 
Ordinary Shares as increased by the issue of 
shares made in June, 1955, was paid on 
November 25, 1955. ’ 


Your Directors recommend payment of a 
final dividend of 10 per .cent, making a total 
of 15 per cent for the year. Last year the 
distribution was 18} per cent on the old 
capital which is equivalent to 1475 per cent 
on the present capital. 


The net amount of the Preference and 
Ordinary dividends provided in the Accounts 
represents 4.71 per cent of the Shareholders’ 
Funds employed in the business at December 
31, 1955, ie., the total of Capital and 
Reserves £1,367,806. 


GROUP SALES 


Whilst the Group Sales show a small 
increase in terms of money, the margin of 
profit is reduced. At the end of the year, 
the three Subsidiary Companies, Bemrose & 
Sons Limited, Derby; Alf Cooke Limited, 
Leeds; Norbury Printers Limited, Man- 
chester ; each had a full order book. 

As a result of trade conditions our turn- 
over in certain lines fell off during the latter 

of the year, but we were fortunate in 
being able to replace much of the work lost. 
of the main strengths of our Group is 





the diversity of its products, and its ability 
to serve many industries. 

We have continued to make further 
improvements to our factory buildings during 
1955. The total expenditure of £73,869 on 
additions to Land and Buildings for the year 
includes the balance of the cost of the new 
factory near Derby, which is now in full 
production, 


NEW MACHINERY 


The sum of £191,179 was spent last year 
on new i , and further commitments 
amounting to £106,772 were outstanding at 
December 31, 1955. 


Although the cost of additions to Plant and 
Machinery during the past nine years has 
amounted to £947,290, the book value of the 
whole of our Plant and Machinery at Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, only amounted to £691,913. 


The modernising of our Plant is a great 
achievement, firstly because it has been 
financed wholly out of retained profits, and 
secondly because it helps us to compete by 
enabling us to use to the best advantage the 
limited labour available. 


The private sector of industry must not be 
prevented from making capital improvements 
if the real standards of living are to increase. 
Neither can there be economic growth if 
differential awards are not available (after 
allowing for taxation) for hard and con- 
scientious work, skill, initiative and responsi- 
bility. 


THE FUTURE 


Although the trading results of the first 
three months of the year are similar to those 
for 1955, the credit squeeze and possible 
reduction in consumption may adversely affect 
the sales of the Group. 


As a result of lengthy negotiations with 
the Trades Unions we are faced with sharp 
increases in wages. Every endeavour will 
be made to meet the additional cost 
by greater output and increased efficiency. 
Nevertheless, it seems inevitable that the 
prices of some of our products will have to 
be increased. 

In view of these factors I hesitate to fore- 
cast the future. 

In conclusion I would like to thank the 
Staff and Employees for their continued 
loyalty and ability. We are fortunate that 
so many regard their work as a vocation. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
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THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
OILFIELDS, LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields, Limited, was held 
in Cairo on May 3lst. 


Mr H. M. Jones, the Chairman, in the 
course of his statement, said: At the Annual 
General Meeting last year I announced that 
an understanding had been reached with the 
Government regarding the 50/50 Agreement, 
and that we expected the 61 licences to be 
issued within a matter of days to Anglo- 
Egyptian Oilfields and Mobil Oil Egypt 
(formerly the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 
of Egypt) as authorised by Law 205/1954. I 
also mentioned at last year’s Annual General 
Meeting that an understanding had been 
reached with the Government on the main 
outstanding problem arising from differences 
of interpretation of the 1954 Price Agreement. 


The position regarding the 50/50 Agree- 


-ment is that subsequent to the last Annual 


General Meeting some new factors were 
injected into the field of negotiations and 
eventually the negotiations were concluded in 
February when the last outstanding point was 
agreed and the agreement was initialled by 
the negotiators. In so far as your company 
is concerned, we are now awaiting only the 
final formalities of signing the agreement and 
the issue of the licences. We have the men, 
the material, and the money—and all of us 
are anxious to get on with the task of, firstly, 
establishing whether or not oil exists in com- 
mercial quantities in those areas which have 
already ies the subject of considerable 
expenditure by our Company and thereafter 
of long protracted negotiations and, secondly, 
if we are successful in exploration, of increas- 
ing our contribution to the national economy. 


The Preliminary Announcement issued on 
April 7th explained that the Government had 
not yet confirmed the understanding, an- 
nounced at last year’s Annual General Meet- 
ing, on the main point of difference in the 
interpretation of the 1954 Price Agreement. 
However, a Committee has recently been set 
up by HE The Minister of Commerce and 
Industry to study the points outstanding 
between the Government and the Oil Com- 
panies, and we must hope that this matter 
will appear high on the agenda. In the mean- 
time, as stated in the Directors’ Report and 
the Preliminary Announcement, the Board 
have made no special allowance in the 1955 
Accounts for adverse financial consequences. 


There is no news regarding the 160 Ex- 
ploration Licences—138 in the Delta Area 
and 22 in the Gulf of Suez—for which we 
had originally applied in February 1955 in 
accordance with the provisions of the Mining 
Law. As a result of recent amendments in 
the legislation we have re-submitted our 
applications: a decision by HE The Minister 
of Commerce and Industry is now awaited. 


The net revenue for the year 1955, after 
providing £541,000 for Egyptian taxation, was 
£2,519,000 as against £1,800,000 for 1954. 
This increase, explained in the Accounts para- 
graph of the Directors’ Report, is largely due 
to an increase in the sales tonnage. 


The pattern of the decline in production 
from the fields has followed the lines forecast 
last year. Once again complete inactivity in 
exploration operations caused by the con- 
tinuing lack of new licences must be reported. 
The programme of modifications and 
modernisation of the Refinery plants is being 
carried out according to plan, 

Resolutions for the increase of the capital 
to £5,665,500 and for the bonus issue of one 
new “B” share for two “B” shares held 
were approved and the Report and Accounts 


were adopted. 








ASSETS 






i. Cash Reserve :—~ 
(a) Cash in hand ... iad 
(6) Balances on Giro Ac- 
counts at Land Cen- 
tral Bank, at Bank 
deutscher Lander and 
on Postal Cheque 
Account oes 











to 


Balances at Banks :— 
(a) Sight balances ... me 
(6) Due within 3 months... 






3. Bilis of Exchange (including 
bills eligible for rediscount 
at Central Bank DM 
35,087 890.69) + cen 
4. Own Securities :— 






(a) Own Bonds: DM 
129,600 nominal is 
(b) Own Fixed Interest- 






bearing Securities 






Ww 


Debtors :— 
(a) Loans granted :— 
To Banks, for passing 
on to Borrowers 
Direct to Borrowers 







(b) Other Claims :— 
Interest ... 
Others ... 










6. Loans channelled to Bor- 
rowers on a Trust Basis:— 

(a) In Own Name... een 

(6) In Name of E.R.P. 
Special Fund ... = 

7. Real! Estate and Buildings... 
8. Office Furniture and Ma- 
terials ... abe = es 

? Items for the purpose of 
distinguishing between 
















separate Accounting 
Periods oss oF i 
10. Customers Liability on 


Endorsements of Bills of 


Exchange... a mt 
ii. Customers’ Liability on 
Guarantees ... ¥ 








EXPENDITURE 


Operating Expenses... 
2. Depreciation :— 


FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN GERMANY 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1955 


DM 


... 3,097,947,926.73 
1,64 


8,091 ,850.— 


28,503,809.18 


: 1,744.756.92 


156,020,000.— 


24,742,454.17 
396,225,257.55 


On Real Estate and Buildings... ... 
On Office Furniture and Materials ... 


Placed to Reserves ... 
Other Expenditure 


A Be os 


Reserve) jase ; 








Net Profit for 1955 (transferred to Legal 


Frankfurt-on-Main, 11th February, 1956. 


Frankfurt-on-Main, 25th February, 1956, 


KREDITANSTALT FUR WIEDERAUFBAU 


(Reconstruction Loan Corporation) 


DM 
13,473.59 


15,520,138.73 





40,557,707.76 
22,000,000.— 


129,600.— 
1,384,017.50 





4,746,039 ,776.73 


30,248 ,566.10 


DM 


15,533 612.32 


62,557,707.76 


118,183,216.69 


1,513,617.50 


4,776,288 ,342.83 


123,747,942.— 


1— 


1.— 


757,143.32 





5,098,581 584.42 | 


1. Creditors :-— 
(a) German Federal 
public... i ed 
(b) Bank deutscher Lander 
(c) Other Lenders ... 


Re- 


(d) Other Liabilities -— 
Interest ... sae 
Others ... 


2. Own Loans Issued :-— 
(a) 54% Reconstruction 
Loan :— 
Series I... 
Series II... 


(b) 34°% Housing Loan ... 


(c) Drawn Bonds ... bas 
(d) Interest Coupons not 
yet presented ... 


3. Loans channelled to Bor- 

rowers on a Trust Basis:— 

(a) In Own Name... ee 

(b) In Name of E.R.P. 
Special Fund ... 


4. Capital Funds :— 
(a) Capital .. Se ois 
(6) Reserve formed from 
Resources of the 
E.R.P. Special Fund 
(c) Legal Reserve... .. 


5. Reserves for Special Purposes. 


6. Items for the purpose of 
distinguishing between 
separate Accounting 
Periods ‘ ‘ 


7. Endorsement Liabilities on 
rediscounted Bills of Ex- 


change... Ges ape 
8. Liabilities in respect of 
Guarantees ... ees ee 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR 1955 


DM 


91,995.51 


77,089.56 


DM 
3,042,501.65 


169,085.07 
600,000. — 
291,173.05 


16,952,342.75 





21,055, 102.52 | 


1. Interest recéived in excess of interest paid ... 


2. Other Receipts ; 
3. Extraordinary Receipts 





Reconstruction Loan Corporation 


NEUBAUR DR. MARTINI GDYNIA DR. DOHRN 


According to the conclusive result of our audit, which was duly carried out of the Basis of the books and records of the R 
as well as of the explanations and statements supplied by the Board of M 


; > ; d anagement, the bookkeeping, the Annual Statement of Accounts as at 31st December, 1955, 
and the Annual Report, in so far as it elucidates the Annual Statement of Accounts, are in accordance with the provisions of the law. 


Deutsche Revisions-und Treuhand-Aktiengesellschaft 
(German Auditing and Trust Company) 


DR. ADLER 
Certified Auditor 
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LIABILITIES 
DM DM DM 
3,816,008,173.62 
139:527.559.98 
382.944,000.— 
4,338,479,733.60 
28,634,798.99 
210,829.13 
4,367,325,361.72 
44,707,300.— 
292.500,000.— 
~337,207,300.— 
7.200,000.— 
344,407,300.— 
38.235,000.— 
5,241,372.75 
——————— 387,883,672.75 
123,747,942.— 
156,020,000.— 
1,000,000.— 
129,262,428. — 


80,991,217.31 
—————— 211, 253,645.31 


6,814,000.— 


1,556,962.64 


24,742,454.17 


396,225,257.55 


5,098,581 ,584.42 


ORE 





RECEIPTS 


DM 
20,241 657.55 
779,399.37 
34,045.60 












21,055,102.52 



























econstruction Loan Corporation, 























DR. von STEINSDORFF 
Certified Auditor 
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NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


MR ARTHUR H. ENSOR’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of The 
National Bank of New Zealand Limited will 
be held on June 28th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr Arthur 
H. Ensor: 


You will observe in the Balance Sheet 
that, pursuant to the Resolutions which were 
approved at the last Annual General Meeting, 
our capital now stands at £2,400,000, divided 
into shares of £2 10s. upon which £1 has 
been paid up. 

The Reserve Fund amounts to £2 million. 
In conformity with the more general practice, 
the item Bills Payable and Other Liabilities, 
previously shown separately, is now amalga- 
mated with Deposit and Current Accounts. 
The total for this. item, now designated 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts, is 
£60,305,000, a reduction of £4,366,000 com- 
pared with the figure for last year. 


On the assets side of the Balance Sheet the 
principal alterations are a reduction of 
£3,663,000 in Cash and Balances with 
Bankers, and a reduction of £1,770,000 in 
Advances. 


The net profit after provision for taxation 
is £277,447, against £265,430 last year. 

From the profit brought in, £100,000 has 
been allocated to Contingency Account and 
an interim dividend of 4 per cent actual, less 
United Kingdom Income Tax at 8s. 6d. in 
the £, was paid in January last. The Direc- 
tors now recommend for your approval a 
final dividend of 6 per cent actual, less United 
Kingdom Income Tax at 8s. 6d. in the £, 
making a total of 10 per cent for the year on 
the increased capital. The amount left to 
be carried forward is £227,497. 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 


It is pleasing to report that our business 
continues to expand and that over the past 
ten years the number of customers on our 
books has more than doubled. The total 
number of our branches and agencies is now 
140 


PRIMARY INDUSTRIES 


With continued mechanisation, high yield- 
ing grasses and good pasture management, 
farm production continues to increase, the 
volume index being a third higher than in 
1938/39. 


Wool prices this season have been on the . 


average slightly lower than in the previous 
year. The fall has been less in the case of 
crossbred wools than for other types, and 
therefore in New Zealand, where crossbreds 
predominate, the drop in wool prices has not 
been so marked as elsewhere. The volume 
of production this year has been a little 
higher than in the previous season. 


Production of meat for export in the first 
six months of the current season was 280,000 
tons, a new record, although this is partly 
due to early killings as a result of the dry 
season in the South Island. In the 1954-55 
season total exports were not far short of 
400,000 tons, most of this coming to the 
United Kingdom. 


The first New Zealand newsprint is now 


being produced by the Tasman Pulp and 
Paper Co., Ltd., at their Kawerau plant. 
Some has been used in New Zealand and 
Australia, and shipments of wood pulp have 
been made to the United Kingdom and Aus- 
tralia. New Zealand Forest Products, Ltd., 
producers of kraft paper, timher and allied 
products, have announced their intention of 
substantially expanding their plant capacity 
in order to utilise more fully the annual 
growth of the Company’s forests. Whakatane 
Board Mills, Ltd., brought a further card- 
board machine into operation during the year, 
and their plant capacity is now 30,000 tons 
a year. 


FINANCE 


New Zealand’s oversea balances at the end 
of December, 1955, stood at £65 million, a 
decrease of £23 million compared with the 
previous year. This followed a fall of £17 
million in 1954. Imports during 1955 
averaged more than £22 million a month, as 
against £20 million in 1954. Such a level 
could not be sustained, and it is satisfactory 
to record an improvement in the exchange 
position in the early months of this year, 
oversea balances recovering to £85 million 
at the end of March. Indications are that 
imports for the full year will show a con- 
siderable reduction. 


Rates of interest throughout the economy 
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have shown an upward trend. Typical move- 
ments have been an increase from 4} per cent 
to 43 per cent in the rate charged by the 
State Advances Corporation on loans for new 
houses, an increase in the fixed deposit rates 
of the Trading Banks and the raising of the 
maximum rate for Local Body Loans from 
44 per cent to 4} per cent. 


GENERAL TRADING AND INDUSTRIAL 
CONDITIONS 


During the year to March, 1956, the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index rose by 2.5 per cent, 
compared with 3 per cent in 1954/55 and 
5.4 per cent in 1953/54. There was no 
application to the Arbitration Court for a 
general increase in wages, and the amount of 
time lost in industrial stoppages, although 
showing some increase over the very low 
figures of the two previous years, was small. 


The value of retail sales showed a slight 
increase, but when allowance is made for 
variations in prices it appears that the volume 
of sales was about the same as in the previous 
year. With changing conditions, competition 
among manufacturers and traders has become 
very keen in many lines, and this is likely to 
be more pronounced in the current year. 


It would be true to say that the general 
position in New Zealand is one of prosperity 
yet still inflationary with overfull employ- 
ment, a strong demand for goods and services, 
and a lack of personal savings. 


There are signs that the financial measures 
taken over the past twelve months are begin- 
ning to have some effect in damping down 
inflationary trends, and conditions are tend- 
ing slowly to assume a more healthy form. 

It is clear, however, that present financial 
policies will have to be continued for some 
time if relative stability is not only to be 
achieved but is also to be maintained. 


oe 


7 
PHILLIPS RUBBER SOLES LTD. 


The 29th Annual General Meeting was held on 7th 
June, 1956, the Chairman, Mr. Peter Pettit, presiding. 
THE ACCOUNTS for the year ended 28th February, 1956, show: 
Prorit for the year ............. wees geee eocceecopes eeeeeeces 
(compared with £218,606 for the previous year). 


APPROPRIATIONS : 
Income Tax and Profits Tax 
Transfers to Reserve 
Dividends (Net) ’ 
Added to amount carried forward 


with the Annual Accounts: 


Ceres eeseeeeeeeereeeeese Seeeeeeeeeeeeees 


£120,000 
1,059 


51.750 
31,600 


£204,409 


The following points are included in the Chairman's Review, which was circulated 


Sales of pHitiies Soles and Heels in both the home and export markets reached new 
high levels, but total Group earnings were a little lower. 


Prices of PHILLIPS lines have been kept down over a long period—increased costs 


being met by expanding output, but a small general increase of prices was made ip 
January, 1956, chiefly necessitated by two national wage awards. 


Finance. 


Permission had been obtained to raise privately £250,000 unsecured loan 


stock, towards the rebuilding and re-equipment of the Manchester factory. Negotia- 


tions are in hand to do this. 


Additional Premises and equipment have been acquired in the meantime to ease 


the strain in the main factory. 


or the current year costs still tend to rise, but it is hoped that the credit squeeze 
eal not adversely affect the sale of pHiLtips Soles and Heels, which are a particu- 


larly good “ buy ™ in hard times. 


A Final Dividend of ae (making 20% for the year) was approved, and the Report 


and Accounts were adopt 
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UNITED DRAPERY STORES 


Year of Continued Expansion 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 


The following are extracts from the statement by Sir Brian E. S. 
Mountain, Bart. (the chairman), circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended January 28, 1956: 


The year under review has been one of 
continued expansion. 


ALEXANDRE LIMITED. 


The acquisition of this business was 
completed on February 1, 1955. This is 
our last acquisition to date and it has 
proved a most satisfactory one. This 
business, built up under the able direction 
of its present Chairman, Mr S. H. Lyons, 
has recently celebrated its 50th Anniver- 
sary, and [ think we may confidently 
anticipate that it will make still further 
progress in the future, 


PROPERTY VALUATION 


Our freehold and leasehold properties 
have been valued by Messrs Healey & 
Baker at £16,423,535. This figure showed 
a surplus of £6,114,134 over book value 
but your Board decided to exclude from 
the Balance Sheet the value placed on all 
Leaseholds expiring before the year 2000 
amounting to £2,038,000. This reduced 
the net surplus to £4,076,134, the figure 
dealt with in the Accounts. £3,360,042 
has been applied to writing off the 
Goodwill. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


The Group Trading Profit amounts to 
£6,091,144, an increase of £1,540,366 over 
the previous year, and each of our 
subsidiaries has had a satisfactory year’s 
trading. A number of branches have 
been transferred from the Prices tailoring 
group and are now operating as Alexandre 
or Richard Shops. We have also 
modernised and converted nearly 150 of 
the Fifty Shilling Tailor shops, which 
now trade as John Collier. Once the 
conversions have been completed, there 
has been a noteworthy increase in sales 
in the branches concerned. Our pro- 
gramme of modernisation is still far from 
complete, but I believe the current year’s 
profit should materially benefit from all 
this expenditure and effort. 


TAXATION 


The charge for taxation has risen by 
nearly £900,000 and amounts to nearly 
lls. in the £ of our total net earnings. 
After deducting taxation and the profits 
attributable to outside interests, Group 
profit amounts to £2,453,756, an increase 
of £610,599. Of this profit after payment 
of dividends, we are retaining £1,153,576 
in the business. 


Our total sales under hire purchase 
terms amount to only 7 per cent of the 
total Group turnover, and although the 
additional restrictions imposed by the 
Chancellor last year may bring about a 
further contraction in hire purchase sales, 
this can only have a slight effect on the 
turnover of the Group as a whole. 


GOODWILL 


We have taken the opportunity of 
reducing the book value of Goodwill to 
a nominal amount of £1 by writing the 
balance off against part of the Surplus on 
Valuation of Property 
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Capital and Reserves now amount to 
£15,406,976, an increase of over £6} 
million in the year. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The Group turnover for the first 
quarter of the year shows a satisfactory 
increase, and we have no reason to sup- 
pose that this trend will not continue. 
Our main concern is that almost every 
item of expense continues to increase, 
and this year, in particular, we are faced 
with very heavy additional demands 
for Rates resulting from the new assess- 
ments, 


For the remarkable growth of the 
Company’s business during the last eleven 
years we are indebted to our Vice-Chair- 
man and Managing Director, Mr Joseph 
Collier, whose vision and brilliant direc- 
tion have achieved these results, backed 
by a team of able Executive Directors and 
Staff. Providing present trading condi- 
tions continue, I am confident that next 
year I shall be able again to present 
accounts showing still further progress. 
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UNITED DRAPERY STORES LIMITED 
Executive Offices: 364-366 Kensington High Street, London, W.14 
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BRITISH TIMKEN LIMITED 


MR JOHN PASCOE ON «“ UNNECESSARY 
UPROAR” OVER AUTOMATION 


Mr John Pascoe, Chairman and Managing 
Director of British Timken Limited, at the 
Annual General Meeting in Birmingham on 
May 30th said that, excluding the £1 million 
Preference share issue in 1948, all postwar 
expansion had been financed by retained 
profits. Mr Pascoe added : 


Our Reserve Fund is represented by assets 
permanently employed. We are therefore 


proposing to issue to Ordinary share- 
holders one new Ordinary share for 
every two held. 


During 1955 we purchased the freehold of 
part of our Birmingham factory and thus 
deleted £25,512 from Leasehold Property. 
Further additions to Freehold Property are 
mainly due to the new factory at Daventry. 
In the past four years capital expenditure 
on expansion and re-equipment has been 
approximately £2,500,000, and _ capital 
commitments at the end of 1955 were 
£633,000. 


This large capital expenditure and very 
considerable future amounts we foresee, 
necessitate a conservative dividend policy. 
However, we recommend a small increase. 


Our profits were obtained from a much 
larger turnover, and I cannot emphasise too 
strongly that adequate profits are necessary 
to maintain and support the growth of our 
productive capacity. We cannot but regard 
the increase in Profits Tax of the last Budget 
as most regrettable and difficult to reconcile 
with a real belief in free enterprise. 


The ‘satisfactory increase in orders came 
from. almost every section of industry. In 
spite of greatly increased home demand, we 
were able to increase our direct exports. 
These went to over 92 countries. To main- 
tain and. build up these direct exports, your 
Directors and senior officials made many 
visits overseas and in addition we maintain 
technical representatives in a large number 
of overseas territories. 


I was unfortunately correct last year in 
suggesting we were entering a more difficult 
period in obtaining raw material. At present 

‘the obtaining of adequate high-grade alloy 
steel is a very difficult problem. Although 
our operations have not yet had to be cur- 
tailed, unless we can overcome this difficulty 
our rapid expansion may be forced into a 
slower pace. 


We are expanding the Daventry factory 
and about the year end a further section 
should be in operation. This factory has 
enabled us to obtain a greater turnover in the 
larger types of tapered roller bearings, and 
we are confidently expecting further oppor- 
tunities of expanding these activities. - In this 
factory, with its mew and very expensive 
machinery and equipment, it is particularly 
essential to maintain at least two-shift work- 
ing so that We may compete with active 
foreign competition. Manufacture cannot be 
economical if a very expensive machine tool 
only works for a fraction of the available 
hours. 


AUTOMATION 


Last year I referred to the almost incredibly 
rapid development of the machine tool and 
of the automatic control of industrial pro- 
cesses and movement. Great attention has 
been: focused on this evolutionary develop- 
ment by the importation of the word “ auto- 
mation” from the United States. The con- 


venience of being able to describe this tech- 
nical development in manufacturing methods 
by one, although ugly, word, automation, has 
led to a spate of writing, very little of which 
has relation to fact. The prevalent idea that 
we are on the eve of displacement of large 
numbers of workers by automatic brains and 
robot manned factories is unrealistic to the 
point of being fantastic. 


As always in industry, the development of 
new manufacturing techniques will mean 
transfer of some workers from one industry 
to another. To me, the problem seems to be 
whether the older industries can lessen their 
demands for workers rapidly enough to 
permit new industries, which grow up 
year by year, to satisfy their demands for 
manpower. 


A prominent USA industrialist has said 
that half today’s industrial force in that 
country is producing and distributing pro- 
ducts not even heard of fifty years ago, and 
that with the acceleration of modern develop. 
ment the next twenty-five years is likely to 
show a similar shift in the working popula- 
tion. 

This undoubted pattern of the past and 
forecast of the future must, on a little con- 
sideration, mean that all that is covered by 
this word “automation” must not be 
regarded as anything of a tragedy to our 
working population, but rather as a definite 
promise of increasing standards of living in 
the future. 


When all the unnecessary uproar over this 
word has died, I still hope to be able to 
tell you that, with increased efforts in re- 
search and development, we are keeping 
abreast of all advances in modern techniques 
and so playing our part in the development 
of a still more efficient industry in this 
country. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


During this year demand from the motor- 
car trade has fallen, and we have warnings 
from two eminent members of that industry 
that the immediate future is likely to present 
some difficulty. 


In other directions, railways, commercial 
vehicles, aircraft, machine tools, and large 
rolling mill bearings, there has been no fall 
in demand. There is every indication that 
manufacture of bearings for these industries, 
comprising the greater part of our turnover, 
will keep our factories well employed this 
year. Further, we are confident that require- 
ments for large bearings will enable us, with 
our expanding facilities, to increase our turn- 
over in these during the coming year, always 
provided that the considerable raw material 
difficulties are overcome. 


I must, however, remind you that we are 
in a period of further increases in costs, and 
it is only to be hoped that inflation will be 
stemmed sufficiently rapidly to permit our 
continued successful competition in foreign 
markets. 


Our contribution towards modernisation 
of British Railways is already considerable. 
Many of the new locomotives, both diesel and 
electric, will run on our axle boxes, and we 
have great hopes that the demand from rail- 
ways in this and other countries will afford 
us opportunities for very considerable expan- 
sion during the coming years. 
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Our output to the aircraft industry has been 
well maintained, and we are continuing to 
share in the world success of the famous 
Vickers Viscount. 


FISCHER BEARINGS COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The products of our subsidiary, Fischer 
Bearings Company, Limited, continue to meet 
a wide range of acceptance, particularly in 
the aircraft industry. 


Orders on the Fischer books are appre- 
ciably greater than a year ago and include a 
substantial increase in the special bearings 
made for the latest types of aircraft engines. 
The Fairey Delta II, which recently estab- 
lished a new air speed record of 1,132 miles 
per hour, has FBC bearings in its Rolls-Royce 
engine. 

Mr Pascoe thanked employees of British 
Timken Limited, Fischer Bearings Com- 
pany, Limited, and British Timken SA 
(Pty) Limited, for their services and paid 
special tribute to the Managing Director, Mr 
J. N. F. Brown, of the South African sub- 
sidiary for his part in building direct exports. 


BANQUE DE PARIS ET 
DES PAYS-BAS 


(Paris) 


The annual general meeting of the Banque 
de Paris et des Pays-Bas was held in Paris 
on April 26, with Monsieur Emanuel 
Monick in the Chair, and the following is 
a summary of the report presented by the 
Board of Directors : 


ECONOMIC EXPANSION 


The world economy in 1955 was marked 
by rapid industrial expansion, persistent 
agricultural overproduction, and altogether 
unprecedented prosperity. The industrial 
advance was largely due to the recovery of 
the American economy, which had set in 
during the closing months of 1954. 


In Europe, too, there was distinct economic 
progress. In Germany and the Netherlands 
unemployment has practically disappeared, 
and the menace of inflation, closely linked 
with an exceptional rate of expansion, has 
grown in almost every country. 


The Bank expanded its activities during 
the year in the many countries where it has 
interests. It participated in the issue of five- 
year State Savings Bonds and took an active 
part in a number of other financial opera- 
tions, such as share issues, loans, and capital 
increases conducted by large industrial 
organisations. Particular importance attached 
to the Bank’s operations in Colombia, Peru 
and Brazil, where it is actively engaged in 
promoting the construction of steel plants. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


The balance sheet at December 31, 1955, 
totalled Frs.124,428,123,106, as against 
Frs.118,250,751,973 in the preceding year. 


Net profits available for distribution 
amounted to Frs.785,529,400, as against 
Frs.663,125,222 for the previous year. It 
was accordingly proposed to distribute a 
dividend of Frs.600 net per share of 
Frs.5,000 nominal, equivalent to 
Frs.659,340,759, to appropriate Frs.87,019,887 
for various purposes, and to carry forward 
the balance of Frs.39,168,754. 

The report and the proposals put forward 
by the Board were adopted. 











THE ORION 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONTINUED DEVELOPMENT 


SIR STRATI RALLI’S REVIEW 


The twenty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of The Orion Insurance Company, Limited, 
will be held on June 14th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir Strati 
Ralli, Bt, MC: In my statement last year 
I advised you that your Board was endeavour- 
ing to develop the Company’s Fire and 
Accident business on a wider basis, both at 
home and overseas, and in the year under 
review some progress has been made in 
pursuance of that policy. 


In the United Kingdom the Company has 
appointed productive Broker Agencies in 
various cities and towns and although the 
results in terms of premium income are, as 
yet, comparatively modest, advances are being 
made in the right direction and a consider- 
able measure of goodwill has been estab- 
lished. As a further step in the development 
programme the Company has acquired the 
lease of premises in Manchester and the first 
home Branch of the Company will be estab- 
lished there in the very near future. Mr 
F. K. Marriner, FCII, has been appointed 
the Branch Manager and we welcome him 
to our service. 


Overseas, new Underwriting Agencies have 
been appointed for Egypt, at Alexandria, and 
in Malta. Following the visit of Mr T. R. 
Easton, Joint General Manager, to Australia 
last year your Board decided to convert our 
Underwriting Agency at Sydney to a Branch 
basis. Mr L. F. Thorpe has been appointed 
Manager for New South Wales and the Staff 
of the Agency have become members of the 
Staff of the Company. We extend a welcome 
to our new Manager at Sydney and to all 
the members of his Staff there. 


The measures which I have thus briefly 
outlined in furtherance of the Board’s de- 
clared intention to seek expansion of our 
Fire and Accident business at home ,and 
abroad bring inevitably in their train an 
increase in expenditure but, although the 
fruits of our endeavours will not be imme- 
diately apparent, your Board is confident 
that the Company is moving prudently in 
the right direction. The early period of the 
evelopment process of a young Insurance 
Company—and we are still so, measured in 
terms of the majority of our competitors— 
cannot be other than slow if allied, as it 
must be, with care. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


In the Marine Departmert the Net Pre- 
mium Income for 1955 amounted to 
£1,211,036 compared with £1,047,744 for 
1954. 


The ratio of total Claims paid in respect 
of all Underwriting Accounts was 72 per 
cent compared with 78 per cent in 1954. 
Expenses of Management amounted to 5.8 
per cent compared with 6.3 per cent last 
year. 

The 1953 Underwriting Account has closed 
with a very satisfactory profit out of which 
the sum of £110,000 has been transferred to 
Profit and Loss Account. 


The Marine Fund now stands at 


£1,563,889 (129° per cent) compared with 
£,1,408,679 (134 per cent), the slight reduc- 


tion in percentage being due to the increase 
in premium in 1955. 


With regard to the Open Underwriting 
Years, the 1954 Account, although not quite 
so good as 1953, gives every indication of 
producing a satisfactory profit. The first 
year settlement for 1955 is almost the same 
as that on the 1954 Account. 


The Aviation business is included as_is 
customary in the Marine figures and I am 
glad to be able to report another satisfactory 
profit in this Section. — 


FIRE, ACCIDENT AND MISCELLANEOUS 
DEPARTMENT 


The Net Premium Income in this Account 
amounted to £774,905 compared with 
£809,872 for 1954. 


The fall in Premium Income is attribut- 
able to a re-examination of the composition 
of the whole of this Account resulting-in a 
considerable reduction in certain sections. 
Progress has been made, however, in other 
sections and the direct Fire and Accident 
Income from all sources has increased by 
more than 10 per cent. 


The total figures of all Classes combined 
show Claims incurred 71 per cent on Earned 
Premiums, and Commission and Expenses 
25 per cent, thtis enabling us to transfer the 
sum of £29,239, equivalent to 4 per cent, 
to Profit and Loss Account. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 
BALANCE SHEET 


The total of the transfers from the 
Revenue Accounts amounts to £139,239 as 
against £148,335 last year and after bring- 
ing in Gross Interest and Dividends of 
£163,761 (£145,618) and deducting Directors’ 
Fees £3,000 (£3,000), Other Expenses and 
Audit Fee £33,773 (£27,529), Overseas Taxa- 
tion £3,051 (£7,000) and provision for 
United Kingdom Taxation of £145,000 
(£190;000), the Net Balance for ‘the year 
amounts to £118,176. To this amount has 
been added the sum of £25,268 being net 
Dividends received relating to previous 
years and the sum of £162,838 brought for- 
ward from 1954 making a total of £306,282 
available for appropriation. 


Your Directors have decided to transfer 
the sum of £15,000 to the Provision for Staff 
Contingencies and ‘to augment the General 
Reserve and the Investment Reserve by the 
transfer to these funds of £25,000 and 
£60,000 respectively. 

Your Directors recommend the payment 
of a Dividend of 15 per cent (less income 
Tax) for the Year 1955, being an 
increase of 25 per cent over the Divi- 
dend paid for the Year 1954. This requires 
a net sum £43,125. leaving a _ balance 
of £163,157 to be carried forward to the next 
Account. 


Total Assets continue to grow and now 
amount to £5,729,391. The Market Value, 
or, where there is no quotation, the estimated 
value, of our Investments at December 31, 
1955, was, in the aggregate, in excess of the 
Balance Sheet figure. 
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WORTHINGTON- 
SIMPSON, LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING PROFIT 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Worthington-Simpson, Limited was held on 
June 5th in London, Sir Samuel R. Beale, 
KBE, MIMechE, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s circulated statement -for the ye 
1955: The Report and Statement of Accoun:; 
shows a record trading profit of £887,654 
compared with £652,202 for 1954. After 
making provision for all charges, including 
taxation, the net profit for the year under 
review is £405,977 as against £296,112 for 
1954. I feel that some explanation is neces- 
sary to indicate the cause of the considerable 
increase in profits over last year. The major 
portion results from increased sales and out- 
put of our established lines, coupled with in- 
creased sales from developments to which I 
referred last year ; additionally we have been 
able to take profits on certain large con- 
tracts which have come to fruition during the 
year. 


Our order book stands at about the same 
high level as last year and the incoming busi- 
ness for the first quarter this year is most 
encouraging, 


Our capital commitments at £136,353 are 
considerably in excess of those at the end of 
1954. The expenditure covers new machine 
tools, plant extensions and additional office 
accommodation. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the proposed final dividend of 10 
per cent on the Ordinary shares, making 20 
per cent for the year, less income tax, was 
approved. 





ODHAMS PRESS LIMITED 


INCREASED REVENUE 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Odhams Press, Limited, was held on May 
31st in London, 


_ Mr A. C. Duncan, FCA (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: Whilst 
our gross revenue as compared with that of 
the previous year has imcreased by 
£3,707,000, production costs and other ex- 
penditure have increased by £3,637,000. The 
increase in Trading Profit is £70,000. These 
results were achieved despite the losses in- 
curred from a serious stoppage of our news- 
paper activities in the early part of the year, 
followed by a strike on the railways which 
involved us in further heavy costs. 


The last page of the Report gives an up-to- 
date picture of the expanding scope of your 
company’s activities and a list of the 56 
publications owned or controlled by it, an 
increase of eleven during the past year. 


‘The Daily Herald and The People main- 
tain their influence, popularity and place 
among the great national newspapers and 
The Sporting Life also retains its pre- 
eminent status. 


The sales of Woman exceed 3,300,000 
copies per week, a world record for a pub- 
lication of this kind, and John Bull and 
Illustrated maintain their teading position in 
their own fields. Ideal Home has maintained 
its popularity. 

Overall, the sales of our newspapers and 
periodicals are, approximately, 23 million 
copies a week. 


The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 125 per cent, making 17} per cent 
for the year, was approved. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


Applications are invited for a Research Fellowshi 
Associateship in the Faculty of Commerce and Social 
Socrence. 

A Fellowship or Associateship is 


subject to annual 
cnewal and is normally tenab for three years. A 
Fellow should possess a doctor’s degree or have had 
equivalent research experience ; an Associate should be a 
eraduate of at least two years’ standing. The salary 
wil be mot less than £550 p.a. for a Fellow, and £500 
pa. for an Associate, with membership of the F.S.S.U. 
a family allowances. 

Applications (two copies), with the names of two 
referees, should reach the Registrar, The University, Birm- 
— = Sadi dene a June 2 1956. Candidates are 
nvite submit with their applications a brief outline 
of their proposed research. 

; G. L. BARNES, Secretary. 

The University, Birmingham 15. om 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 

The University Court of the University of St. Andrews 
invites applications for a Lectureship in Political Economy 
in St. Salvator’s College. Applicants should have a 
special interest in Social Economics. The appointment 
will date from October 1, 1956, or as soon thereafter as 
possible. The salary will be on the scale £650 by £50 
to £1,350 per annum (subject to an efficiency bar at 
£1,000), commencing salary eens on qualifications 
and ¢xperience. The post carries F.S.S.U. nefits and 
family allowances, and a grant towards expenses of 
removal will be made.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from the undersigned, with whom five copies 
of the application, together with the names of three 
referees, should be ont not later than June 30, 1956. 

D. M. DEVINE, 
Joint Clerk to the University Court, 
College Gate, St. Andrews. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 


Applications are invited for a temporary Tutorship in 
Economics. Salary between £400 and £500 f annum, 
according to qualifications and experience. The a int- 
ment will be for one year in the first instance an 
be rehewed for a second year. Applications should be 
sent py June 30, 1956, to the Registrar, University 
College, Singleton Park, Swansea, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


CITY AND COUNTY OF KINGSTON - 
UPON HULL 


_ TOWN PLANNING DEPARTMENT 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons 
for the post of Planning Assistant, Grade APT.III 
(2640 x £25—£765 per annum). 

Preference will be given to candidates ssessing an 
Honours Degree in one of the Social Sciences and/or 
Practical research experience with a Local Planning 
Authority. 

. Housing accommodation will be provided in appropriate 
cases. 

Application forms may be obtained from the under- 
signed and should be returned not later than Saturday, 
June 23, 1956. 

H. F. ALSTON, M.T.P.L, A.R.LC.S., A.M.1.Mun.E., 
Town. Planning 6 
Guildhall, Kingston upon Hull. 
May 31, 1956. 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
required in the London Office of the UNITED 
KINGDOM ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY for 
work relating especially to the policy and conditions of 
employment of non-industrial staff. : 

Salary in the range of £1,900-£2,200 (likely to be 
reviewed shortly); contributory pension scheme. 5 

pplicants who can show evidence of high administra- 
tive ability coupled with appropriate experience should 
send postcard for application form to U.K.A.E.A., Room 
1f, 14 Ormond Yard, St. James’s, London, §.W.1. Closing 
date for receipt of requests for forms will be June 30th. 


may 


RAINING OFFICER required by N.C.B.’s Staff 
rtment in London to be responsible to the Head 

of § Training Branch for work which includes the 
education and training of non-technical staff at London 
Headquarters, the co-ordination of divisional activities 
in this field, and the organisation and administration of 
national courses and conferences (including the Summer 
School) for both technical and non-technical staff. Can- 
didates should have had a wide experience of education 
or of industrial training. They should possess a good 
degree, administrative experience, teaching ability, and 
be well’ versed in instructional methods. Knowledge of 
the coal industry would be an advantage. Appointment 
(superannuable), according to qualifications and. experience, 
within inclusive range £1,454 to £1,820 Write, with full 
particulars of age, education, qualifications and_ experi- 
ence, to National Coal Board, Hobart House, London, 
S.W.1, marking envelope SS/303, before June 26, 1956. 


C W.S. Market Research Department has vacancies 
« for TRAINEE ASSISTANTS with qualifications in 
economics, commerce, statistics, etc. (Consideration will 
be given to applicants who expect to complete their 
degree courses this term.) The work of the department 
is Ja mainly ee study of ——— — 
and retaili ctices, an rsons appoin 

in the office ie the held. Commencing salary £500 
per annum. Apply. giving full details of age, education, 
etc., to C.W.S. Limited, Central Labour Department, 
1 Balloon Street, Manchester, 4. 


QeeeRancs and Methods Officer required by a 
large engine manufacturing factory in the Manchester 
area. Must experienced and hold an Accountancy 
and/or Engineering qualification. As this will be the 
initial appointment prospects are excellent. A suitable 
salary will be paid and there is a contributory Pension 
Scheme. Apply, setting out details of practical experi- 
ence of Organisation and Methods work, to The Personnel 
Officer, The National Gas and Oil Engine Co. Ltd., 
Wellington Works, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire. 

RTICLES offered by medium-sized firm of 

Chartered Accountants in the West End to suitable 
boy leaving school in July. No premium; small salary. 
Please give full particulars. —Box 439. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE 
GOLD COAST 


Applications are invited for ¢ i 
m te he & he following appointments 
(a) Assistant Chief Accountant. 

Fo = ~~ : eemictoms Registrars. 

candidates must be professionally qualified accoun- 
tants, for (b) they must be graduates. Salary (a) £1,700 
p.a., (bd) £950 x £50—£1,600 p.a. according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. Allowance £100 p.a. per chi 
(max. £500 p.a.). Outfit allowance £60. F.S.S.U. 
Passages for appointee, wife and maximum of $ children 
on appointment, normal termination and leave. Part- 
furni accommodation at rent mot exceeding 7.5 
Salary. Detailed applications © copies) ng 
3 referees by June 30, 1956, to Secretary, Inter-University 
ner on ee panies Coe 29 Woburn 

. London, .C.l trom whom fu Particulars 
may be obtained. 


THE METAL INDUSTRIES GROUP 
OF COMPANIES 


invite applications for the following ntments :— 
CHIEF ACCOUNTANT: The suce applicant will 
be responsible to the Board for the supervision and 
control of Subsidiary Companies accounting pro- 
cedure, the preparation and interpretation of Group 
financial budget statements and consolidated Accounts, 
controlling seene, stuendisure and carrying out the 





financial polic da down the Boar epari 
special financial reports oa caleien oe oe 
roup Profits Taxation Computations and ing 


Subsidiary Companies on taxation matters. Know- 
ledge of budgetary control and standard costing pro- 
cedure would be desirable. Initially the chiet 
Accountant will operate from Glasgow, but will be 
located ultimately in London. He will be expected 
to pay periodic visits to Subsidia Companies. in 
Scotiand and England. The post carry a salary 
of the order of £3,000 per annum, as 
should be members of the Institute of ed 
Accountants or one of the other principal recog- 
sed accountancy bodies. 

SECRETARY: Duties will include carrying out legal 
responsibilities under the Companies Act 1948, pre- 
paration of all Board Meeting documents and atten- 
dance at Board Meetings, supervision of Registration 
Department, Pension Funds and insurance of all 
Group properties and plant in collaboration with 
Insurance Brokers. The Secretary will be located in 
London and the post will carry a salary of the order 
of £2,500 per annum. 

Applicants for the foregoing posts should be between 

35_and 45. years of age. 

The Company has a contributory pension scheme in 

operation. 

Applications in writing, ving details of education. 

age and past experience, uld be 

Charlies Westlake, Chairman, 

Universal House 60 Buckingham Palace 
S.W.1, under Private and Confidential cover. 





RODUCTION ENGINEER required for Senior 

Appointment with leading Motor Car Manufacturers, 
to be msible for a Production Planning, 
Machine Tool Specification, Jig. Tool and Gauge Design. 
and Plant Layout. 


Applicants must prove a successful record in a similar 
capacity, and should not be over roams of age. Only 
those with experience of Modern ine Techniques. 
Aeseetay and Layout, and of managing a large staff need 
apply. 


The position is superannuated, carries substantial 
remuneration, and presents first-class opportunities for 
advancement. 


ications will be treated in strict confidence, 
contain full particulars, and be addressed to Box 
cio 191 Gresham House, E.C.2. 


should 
E.296. 


OURNVILLE VILLAGE TRUST require a successor 

to present head of Accounts Department who will 
retire within the next three years or so. Applicants 
should have experience in accountancy. Some knowledge 
of estate and property management most desirable. Must 
pad ca rg to take an interest in the estate. Fuller 
particulars will be sent if required. Apply, Stating age, 
experience and salary required, to Secretary and Manager. 
Estate Office, Weoley Park Road, Birmingham, 29. 


OMEN GRADUATES, aged 25-28, wishing to make 
a career in industry, are invited to apply for a 
vacancy at the headquarters of an expanding aoe 
in a pleasant Thames Valley area within 
of London. Initially, the duties of the candi- 
date will be in the Personnel rtment, and the com- 


i salary will be up to . Apply, givi full 
details of we. education and experience.—Box aa. 
NIOR RESEARCH EXECUTIVES, female. aged 


21-26 years, required by expanding Research Depart- 
ment of an International Advertisi Agency. Research 
experience and/or social science qualifications an advan- 
tage, but not essential. Salary not less than £425. 
Apply in fullest detail to Director of Research, McCann- 
Erickson agrarian Ltd., Brettenham House, Lancaster 
Place, London, W.C.2. 


ARKET RESEARCH. A number of appointments 
M are to be made in the expanding Consumer and 
Retail Research Unit of a large industrial company in 
the Provinces. The work is in a new and interesting 
field and there will be opportunities to contribute to 
all aspects of it. Essential requirements are a good 
academic background in Economics or Soci and 
wide experience of consumer research m in an 
agency or in industry. Starting salaries will be assessed 
in each case on qualifications and experience offered. In 
certain circumstances houses to rent will be available 
locally. Applications should be as detailed as eer 
they will be treated in the strictest confidence.— 442. 


service. 
Passage, Aldwych, London, ; 


1055 


MMERCIAL AND OFFICE MANAGER required 
¢ by Engineering Company near London in Hertford- 
shire, The position requires the contro! of the office of 
a rapidly expanding company and includes buying. There 
is very considerable scope. Previous experience in a 
Similar capacity an advantage. Please write Box 441. 


VERY well-known Company manufacturing canned 
foods invites applications for an important executive 
appointment at top management level. to take charge of 
raw materials buying on a world-wide basis. 
The successful candidate will be one who has had very 
extensive experience in the buying of meat and/or cereals 
international 


on an scale and who has proven ability in 
secking out and opening up new sources of supply. 

Ak of statistics and their application to fore- 
casting is ble, as well as acquaintance with methods 
of handling, refrigeration and storage of meats. 

This is a most important appointment that will involve 


negotiation of large scale contracts at top ‘evel all over the 
will involve considerable travel overseas. The 
initial salary is of secondary importance to securing the 
ti man but a figure not less than £5,000 per annum 
Hi be paid, together with exceptiona! additional benefits 
including ibutory Pension, Life Assurance, etc. 
The Company’s employees are aware of this advertisement. 
Applications, givi a chronological summary of educa- 
tion, career and qualifications should be addressed to Box 
427, marked “ Confidential to Managing Director.” 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees: instalments. Over 1,000 Wolsey Hail 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925.— 

from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
St . Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


THE ALEXANDRIA WATER 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Alexandria, Egypt 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the seventy-cighth 
Ordinary General Meeting of the shareholders will be heid 
at the Company’s Offices, 61 Avenue Fouad ter, 
Alexandria, on Wednesday, June 27. 1956, at five o'clock 
in the afternoon for the transaction of the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Company, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 

Holders of share warrants to bearer desiring to attend 
or to be represented at the Mecting must deposit their 
share warrants in London before June 13, 1956. or in 
Alexandria before June 24, 1956, until after the Meeting, 
at the Midland Bank Limited, Overseas Branch, 122 Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C.2. or at the National Bank of 
Egypt, Alexandria, or at some other approved bank in 
London or Alexandria. 

A Member of the Company is entitled to appoint a 
proxy to attend and vote at the Meeting in his stead and 
any proxy so appointed need not be a Member of the 


my. 
Dat Alexandria, Egypt. June 1, 1956 
ed, = 


of the rd, 
ALEX. L. BENACHIL. 


= Chairman and Adminstrateur-Délégué. 
USHKIN CLUB, 24 Kensington Park Gardens, W.11. 
Park 7379. _Fri., June 15th. 8 p.m. Edward Crank- 
shaw—“ Russia Today.” 


TRECT from the dairy Somerset CLOTTED CREAM 
by er Ss. per 4 Ib, 9s. 6d. per Ib, cash with order. 
—The estern Counties Creameries Ltd.. 10 Sherborne 
Road, Yeovil, \ 
RNISH RIVIERA. 
situate on 
beach. Good walking country. 
30—J 14 and after September 15 
Terms 10 gms. per week.—Box 443. 
ANTED copy or copies of Wicksell’s “ Interest and 
Prices (1936). Write to Principal. Municipal 
College of Commerce. College Street, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1. 


Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest range 





Courses in 


Delightful, fully furnished cottage 
overlooking Atlantic and sandy 
Available June 
Sleeps seven. 


of books on Economi Politics, History, Anthro- 
pology and the Social . World-wide mailing 
Second-hand books — Clements Ino 


~"FHE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES _ 
SECRETARIES ton ah ee oe pene 


= are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
institute (Dept. E), 14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4 





ATADORS MANQUES may glimpse the authentic 
scene in a glass of Duff Gordon’s EL CID 

Sherry. Brings visions of Corridas in 

Kensington and muletas in Muswell Hill, Ole! 


OUR ADVERTISING will pull a = ee by 
experienced blicity man. uccessful advertising 
manager can ha ali the details (and worry) of publi- 
city for one or two more smaller firms. Sound, practical 
advice, enbeo-octting ideas —-H. G. Penman, 76 Grange 
Road, London, W.5. 


UBSTANTIAL investment (up to £200,000) in a well- 
i nd expanding business is sought by an 

i tient who can provide top level manage- 
ment if required. Send particulars to Spicer and Pegier, 
Chartered Accountants, 19 Fenchurch Street. E.C.3. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many (non-examination) courses in business sub- 
jects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice. 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


The Econemist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Australia : £8.5s. (sterling) 
Canada: $21.50 or £7.14s. 
East Africa: £5.5s. 


Egypt : £5.5s. 
Europe (except Poland): £4.15s. 


my SY. 
Ryder Street, 


Iran: £6 





ESS 





LEMENTS 





Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s. 
oe &7 
India & Ceylon: £6 
Israel: £6 


SS, LTD., Portuga 
St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


Japan: £9 
Malaya: £6.15s. 


| : £6 
a Pakistan : £6 













St, Kingsway, London 
Postage on this issue: 


New Zealand: £9 —s 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 


° a Ss y 
Inland 3d. ; Overseas 31d. —Seturday, June 9, 


Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 

S. America and W. indies: £7.15s. 
Sudan : £5.10s. 

Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 


CONOMIST NewspaPer, Lip., 
1956. 
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COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES UTD. (DEPT. E49 COVENTRY ENGLAND 





